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HIND SIGHT ISN'T ENOUGH... for /Ipeace of mind 


A little foresight on the part of customer and Mortgage Officer could spare many 


a widow further heartache and sorrow. Progressive Mortgage Officers now realize 
that Mortgage Redemption Insurance is Customer Relations at its very best 


Federal has a 
flexible plan 
you can use... 
profitably! 


Any delay in offering Mortgage 
Redemption Insurance to your cus- 
tomers is costly and unnecessary. 
We urge you to contact us now. 

You insist on fire insurance to 
protect your mortgages, but the 
chances of a home owner dying dur- 
ing the mortgage period are 16 times 
greater, according to actuarial tables. 

No prudent lender takes this 
risk needlessly. 

Federal’s flexible Plans, designed 
by lenders themselves, meet the 
requirements of every mortgage 
need. We serve a rapidly growing 
list of progressive financial institu- 


FEDERAL 


LIFE & CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


--.and wipes out much of the worry and strain of a home mortgage operation. 


$274,433,176 


174,099,000 ~ 


109.755,913 


64,365,352 


41,333,257 
20,773,116 


1950 1952 1953-1954 1955 1956 


tions from coast to coast with these 
vital Plans. 

Each Plan is specifically designed 
to meet your exact needs and in- 
cludes all Sales and Operational 
procedures, completely eliminating 


burdensome detail. You reduce home 
mortgage risks at no cost to your 
institution, 

Federal Mortgage Redemption 
Insurance removes the natural fears 
of a family undertaking what is 
normally its largest financial obliga- 
tion. It is persuasive proof of 
friendly interest in your customer's 
welfare; true Customer Relations 
at its best. 

We have trained Representatives 
in principal cities to work closely 
with you. Your inquiry is invited, 

You can improve personnel 
morale through Federal’s low cost 
individualized Employee Welfare 
Plans. Write our Group Division 
for details. 


Over halfa 
century of 
personal 
protection 
service 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 
Vice-President 
Sales 
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What is the 


The Bell System is wires and cables and 
laboratories and manufacturing plants and 
local operating companies and millions of 
telephones in every part of the country. 


The Bell System is people . . . hundreds 
of thousands of employees and more than 
a million and a half men and women who 
have invested their savings in the business. 


It is more than that. The Bell System 


is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the policy 
of providing the best possible telephone 
service at the lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright dreams 
and high hopes need to be brought to earth 
and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment and still 
not have the service you know today. 


You could have all the separate parts of 
the Bell System and not have the benefits 
of all those parts fitted together in a nation- 
wide whole. 


Bell System ? 


The thing that makes it work so well in 
your behalf is the way the Bell System is set 
up to do the job. 


No matter whether it is some simple mat- 
ter of everyday operation—or the great skills 
necessary to invent the Transistor or develop 
underseas telephone cables to distant coun- 
tries—the Bell System has the experience 
and organization to get it done. 


And an attitude and spirit of service that 
our customers have come to know as a most 
important part of the Bell System idea. 


Bell Telephone System 
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Any way you look at it... 
it’s a mobile home 


Any way you look at mobile home insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


Seventy-seven percent of the three million Americans who live in mobile homes finance them 
on a basis which is sound and profitable to many hundreds of financial institutions. You can 
attract more mobile home financing with a more comprehensive, specialized insurance program. 


The Old Republic ®@ Credit life—Credit accident and sickness 

Companies areaone-stop @ Fire—Theft—Combined additional coverage 

insurance market for @ Personal effects—Collision 

all types of mobile ® Vendor's single interest, which protects the lender against 
home coverages: secretion, embezzlement and conversion. 


Mobile home financing can be the best fortified risk of all the instalment loan classifications. 


Old Republic 44% Old Republic 


Life Insurance Company ‘Sige Insurance Company 
Chicago 1, Illinois : Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
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Checks Wil... PERMANENT RECORD 


Cancelled checks are the best receipts. 


They may be easily and neatly filed as 
permanent legal records of payment. And 
on La Monte Safety Paper, they defy time 
and alteration. Over the years, for 

quality, safety and service, bankers have 


made La Monte their first choice. 


SAFETY PAPER 
FOR CHECKS 


THE WAVY LINES @ ARE 
LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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In This Issue 


Investments: Your Bank's, Your Own 


BANKING begins this month an expanded coverage of investments. We 
plan to carry more news and comment on these vital sources of income. 

A good place to start, we figured, was with those talented experts, the 
trustmen, whose business is investments. The A.B.A. Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference in New York City had an investment panel, on which we report; 
and with the Trust Division’s cooperation we’re able to publish illuminating 
examples of trustmen’s investment judgments of several months ago. 
(Page 7.) 


Future Platform Men 


Although our series, “Your Career in Banking,” by Leslie Waller is 
primarily for the care and inspiration of the “bank leaders of the future,” 
older folks may well take a few minutes each month to catch the broad 
perspective these one-pagers offer. (Page 43.) 


Taxes, Taxes, Taxes 


A CPA friend of ours thinks highly of Herbert Bratter’s articles on tax 
matters that interest banks. And we know that other readers like them, 
too. This series, of course, doesn’t take the place of your lawyer’s advice, 
by any means, but it does provide much information. (Page 47.) 


Ad Budget Up 28% 


That’s the 1958 average increase indicated for the country’s commercial 
banks, computed from a generous sampling by the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department. The prospective total expenditure for this worthy purpose 
is $128,000,000. Full story on page 74. 


Helping Your Customers 


“Business Aids Your Customers Can Use’ (pages 66-67) is a piece you 
may well want to clip and file. It answers nearly a dozen questions as to 
where a bank can get information requested by a customer. 


A Remodeled "Main Street" 


We don’t mean the well-known typical thoroughfare, but our own “Heard 
Along Main Street,” the department that chronicles bank personnel changes 
and other happenings. It has been changed a bit, mostly in the interests 
of greater brevity, and now includes short features like those formerly 
found in “Just a Minute.” The latter department has been discontinued. 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The men pictured on this month’s cover 
constituted the panel on investments at 
the recent Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
in New York City. They are, left to 
right, John Hardy Weedon, vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago; Louis J. Rice, Jr., vice-president 
and manager of the investment depart- 
ment, The First National Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of San Diego; Edward F. 
Swenson, Jr., vice-president, The First 
National Bank of Miami (panel leader) ; 
Arthur L. Coburn, Jr., vice-president, 
Old Colony Trust Company, Boston; and 
Joseph C. Bickford, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. A brief digest of their remarks 
appears on page 13 
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What 


1s your customer’s wnventory in? 


No matter what shape it has, it’s in 
good shape for a bank loan backed 
by our warehouse receipts. 

You can help manufacturers and 
distributors in your area who need 


additional cash by suggesting loans 


of merchandise—from buttons to 
bales of cotton have been successfully 
field warehoused by us with profit- 
able results for the borrower as well 
as the bank. 


For complete information write 


our nearest office. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
FIELD WAREHOUSING—COAST TO COAST 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans |, Louisiana 


DETROIT 26, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. 

FORT SMITH, Ark., 2116 Jenny Lind Rd. 
INDIANAPOLIS 26, Ind.,RO Box 6432 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., 4189 Palmer Ave. 
JOLIET, Ill., 516 S. Eastern Ave. 

LOS ANGELES 15, Cal., 1110 W. Olympic Blvd. 
LUBBOCK, Texas, P.O. Box 1671 

MARION, Ohio, 264 Dennis Ave. 

MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bidg. 

MENTOR, Ohio, 888 S. Center St. 

MIAMI 50, Fla., RO. Box 507, Gratigny Branch 


secured by inventory. Over 400 types 


ALBANY, Ga., PO. Box 24! 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. 

BILLINGS, Mont., 1112 Custer Ave 
BIRMINGHAM I, Ala., P.O. Box 2256 
BOISE, Idaho, Continental Bank Bidg: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 3344 Washburn Ave. 
CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. 
CLEVELAND, Miss., P.O. Box 89 

DALLAS 1, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. 
DES MOINES 11, lowa, PO. Box 1126 


NASHVILLE, Tenn., 4020 Sneed Rd. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 50 Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bidg. 
PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat‘! Bank Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 3, Cal., 785 Market St. 
SPOKANE 62, Wash., N. 519 Sargent St. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 293 Bridge St. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., P.O. Box 1457 S.5S.S. 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

TRAVERSE CITY, Mich., 538 5th St. 
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BANKING Investment Forum 


<— Margin Requirements 
Increase 
+Decrease 


An Exercise in Foresight and Hindsight 


LAST SUMMER, a typical trust investment problem 
was given to a number of trustmen to solve. This was 
the beginning of a project carried on by the A.B.A. 
Tmst Division’s Committee on Trust Investments, 
through the medium of the Trust Bulletin, in which 
the problems and their suggested solutions were pub- 


lished. 


Because the entire investment outlook has changed 
greatly since last summer, BANKING resubmitted the 


PROBLEM: A Trust under 
Will for a Widow and Two 
Minor Sons 


Assume you are sole trustee of a 
$100,000 trust fund, all in the form 
of cash and with wide discretionary 
Powers including the right of the 
widow to encroach on principal for 
regular and extraordinary require- 
ments, as well as support and educa- 
tion of two dependent sons. The 
Widow is 40 years of age and the 
sons 14 and 11 years old. The widow 
has no other means of support. In- 
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How Would You Do It? 


first of these problems to the individuals who had 
suggested programs last summer. Attesting the fore- 
sight and long-range view of the experienced trust- 
man, there were no important amendments suggested 
in the proposed lists of securities. We are reprinting 
two of these solutions originally published last summer. 


Any readers of BANKING who would like to give 


come is to her for life, with the 
residue divided equally between the 
two children. Her husband was re- 
ceiving a salary of $13,000 a year at 
time of death. 

Explain the general investment 
policy you would follow and supply 
a list of the investments you would 
now purchase and the amount of 
each, plus any other clarifying de- 
tails. 


Answer "A" 


In planning an investment pro- 
gram for this young widow it is 


these programs the benefit of hindsight are invited 
to send us the amendments they would suggest. 


necessary to make a number of as- 
sumptions, and yet the investment 
program must provide sufficient flex- 
ibility for any changes in circum- 
stances which cannot originally be 
foreseen. The most important period 
to consider would seem to be the 
time when her children are still 
being educated and cannot be ex- 
pected to contribute towards the 
family’s support. After they have 
grown up, it would naturally be as- 
sumed that they could assist in this 
regard and at least partially provide 
for their mother’s old age. In any 
event, a shift from a $13,000 a year 
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THE TREND OF STOCK BOND PRICES 
<——-FR Bank Discount Rate 

t # Increase t t t 

¥ Decrease 


4 ways faste 


FASTER FORM HANDLING. Watch this! With one 
hand you simply whisk the statement from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form guides. 
Just like that, you’re set for the next entry —all posting 
completely visible. All finished? Click! The carriage 
automatically pops open and “hands” the statement 
back to you! Neat as a pin, and just as complete as 
you please—right down to a check count. 


FASTER INDEXING. A feather touch—down go thé 
keys! Touch a motor bar—there’s your figure, quick 
as electricity. And you just keep right on indexing 
away as fast as you can. No stopping for machine 
computation. No waiting as the carriage automaticall 
moves from column to column, prints each fig 
exactly where it belongs. It’s easier, lots quicker thar 
typing . . . beginners quickly become experts. 


‘with Burroughs Sensimatic 
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ommercial Account Posting 


FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION. The Sensimatic’s FASTER AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVEMENTS. Inside 
exclusive design assigns a single major function to the Sensimatic is this exclusive control panel. A “‘me- 
each motor bar. Look here: You have one plainly chanical brain,” it tells the carriage to automatically 
marked for “‘checks.”’ Another for “deposits.” Another complete the posting in one column, then it moves to 
for “balances.”’ Balances are obtained automatically — the next. It signals the carriage to open and serve 
the balance bar is depressed as the amount of last entry —_ you the finished statement, or to lock and warn you of 
islisted. This saves one bar depression per line of post- an overdraft. It leaves nothing to chance. A Sensimatic 
ing. Just think of the posting time this alone saves. does it all faster, automatically. 


Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


Look what else you get: automatic check count, automatic 
register totaling, date lock, list-posting tape, activity 
counter—the works! Demonstration? Phone our nearby 
branch. Burroughs Division, Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS AND SENSIMATIC ARE TRADEMARKS 
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$5,000, which is &4bout as much as 
any trustee might plan on from a 
$100,000 trust, is a drastic one for a 
widow with two minor children to 
support and educate. 


List of Securities 


Approx. Mkt. 


$10,000.00 


$10,000 U. S. Treasury Notes, 354%, 2/15/62.. 
10,000.00 


10,000 U. S. Treasury Notes, 314%, 5/15/60.. 
5,000 American Telephone & Telegraph, 


The trustee’s first responsibility 
would be a thorough investigation of 
the family situation: 

1. Is there Social Security? 

2. Is the present family home too 
expensive to maintain? 

3. Will the widow be able to con- 
tribute to her own support? 

4. Is it likely that the children 
could get college scholarships; can 
they earn any of their own ex- 
penses ? 

5. Has the widow any prospects of 
future income from other sources? 

The following answer is based on 
the assumption that there are no 
other visible sources of income and 
that at present the widow must rely 
solely on the trust for the support 
of herself and the family; that the 
older son goes to college at 17 in 
1960, the younger son at 17 in 1963; 
that it costs $1,000 from principal 
each year for each son’s education. 
It is assumed that the cost of living 
will vary little from the present 
level and that whatever inflation 
” there may be will be offset by stocks 
selected for purchase. It is further 
assumed that for family expenses 
approximately $2,000 of principal 
will be needed the first year, which 
amount of principal will need to be 
increased $200 each year over a ten- 
year period to offset the reduction 
in capital. After seven years, it is 
assumed that the use of principal 
for living expenses may be reduced 
by $1,000 since the older son will be 
on his own, similarly at the end of 
ten years when the second son will 
be -on his own. 

On the above assumptions, the fol- 
lowing table of capital and income 
is set forth: 


434%, 4/1/85. 
5,000 Idaho Power, First 444%, 1/1/87 
5,000 Tennessee Gas Transmission, 


434%, 11/1/76 


5,000 a7. Service Electric & Gas, 454%, 


Stock yield 4.0% 
30 shs. U. S. Steel, 7% Pfd 


400 shs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $.50 Pfd. 


Stock yield 4.7% 


50 shs. 
50 shs. 
20 shs. 
100 shs. 
100 shs. 
80 shs. 
75 shs. 
50 shs. 
60 shs. 
60 shs. 
80 shs. 
35 shs. 
60 shs. 


New York Trust Co 


Idaho Power Co 

General Motors Corp 

U. 8. Gypsum Co. . 

American Cyanamid Co 

Owens Illinois Glass Co 
General Electric Co 

United Fruit Co 

Kennecott Coppe 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 


Stock yield 4.7% 


Cash—for first year’s principal requirements. . . 


From the table below it will be 
noted that at the end of ten years 
one-third of the principal of the 
trust will have been used up. The 
balance of the fund at 414 per cent 
would earn about $3,000 a year. It 
would be hoped that with only her 
own expenses to consider and pos- 
sible help from her sons, no further 
withdrawals from principal would be 
necessary. 

The investment program in the 
table above is proposed for the 
fund initially. The securities selected 


Table of Capital and Income 


Assume Principal 
Available for 
Investment of 


~ 


Principal 


or for 
Expenses Education 


1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Total 
Income and 
Principal 


Principal 


Gusrenty ‘Trt Cos... 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.. . 


5,037 .50 
5,200.00 


5,175.00 
5,100.00 
$40,512.50 
$4,650.00 
4,100.00 


$8 , 750 .00 


145 
10% 


vd 
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Per Cent Income 


$1,625.00 
410.00 
2,274.00 


$4,309 .00 


for purchase are all ones which we 
feel could be properly used by any 
trust department, and no attempts 
have been made to select unusual 
items which we would not ourselves 
use for any of our trusts. 

In looking to the future it is 
planned that, as funds are needed, 
the Treasury bonds would be drawn 
upon; they account for approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the principal 
needed for expenses in the first 
ten-year period. It is hoped that 
there would be sufficient apprecia- 
tion among the common stocks to 
offset partially the drain on the 
fund. 

The manager of the fund at all 
times has the choice of what to sell 
to raise the needed principal depend- 
ing upon the circumstances at the 
time the cash is required. 

In selecting the common stocks 
consideration has been given to in- 
come, past performance, representa- 
tion among leading industries, de- 
pression - proof characteristics, and 
growth prospects. All issues enjoy 
ready markets. 
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Income of 
$362.50 th 
350.00 m¢ 
100% 218.75 
225 .00 of 
First ae th 
237 .50 
102 231.25 ne 

$1,625.00 
$210.00 de 
200 .00 th 
68 $3, $200.00 
| 67 175.00 to 
178 3, 180.00 
39 3, 160.00 
36 140.00 ne 
3, 160.00 fu 
187.50 
4, 150.00 
61 150.00 tir 
3, 120.00 $2 

3, 240.00 
3, 132.00 vi 
$48,470.00 $2,274.50 tic 
$2 , 267 .50 of 
Yield 

vel of 
Bonds............ 40,512.50 40.5 4.0% 
Preferred......... 8,750.00 8.7 4.7 ni 
48 ,470.00 48.5 4.7 of 
$100,000.00 100.0 a 4.3% a 
W. 
8 
st 
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t 
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pe 
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it 
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t 
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al 
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t 
@ 44% f 
$98,000 2,000 4,410 6,410 a 
95,800 2,200 4,311 6.511 
93,600 2, 400 om 4,212 6.612 
90; 400 2,600 4,068 7,668 i 
86 , 600 2,800 3,897 7,697 
82, 600 3,000 3,717 7,717 
77,400 3,200 3,483 8,683 li 
74,000 400 3/330 7,730 
70,400 2; 600 3,168 6,768 
67,600 2,800 3,042 6,842 

a 
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Answer "B" 


As an addition to the statement 
of the problem, it is being assumed 
that the widow has a home free of 
mortgage and is able to make some 
reduction in the standard of living 
of the family. It is also assumed 
that she is eligible to receive Social 
Security payments which may be 
near $200 a month. Prior to the 
death of the husband, it is estimated 
that the family had about $900 a 
month after paying Federal income 
taxes aS compared with the income 
which may be produced by the trust 
and the Social Security payments 
totaling about $500 a month. It is 
expected, therefore, that it will be 
necessary for the trustee to advance 
funds to the widow, unless she 
would be able to manage a part- 
time job. It may be that $2,000- 
$2,500 a year would be enough. 

Current income from the trust ob- 
viously is the primary considera- 
tion; yet, on the other hand, growth 
of principal cannot be ignored in 
view of the anticipated expenditure 
of principal for current living needs 
and possible college expenses begin- 
ning in September 1960. The latter, 
of course, could be reduced by schol- 
arship aid and a job for the boys 
while at school or during the 
summer vacations. Many “growth” 
stocks provide a nominal return and 
even though it can be demonstrated 
that over a period of time a selected 
list of “growth” stocks will out- 
perform “income” stocks as to divi- 
dend return and price appreciation, 
it is felt that emphasis should be 
placed on obtaining a stable dividend 
return from the portfolio. 

In selecting the composition of the 
trust, about 55 per cent has been al- 
lotted to fixed-income securities and 
45 per cent to common stocks. (Table 
above.) For the former grouping, 
about $15,000 should be considered 
as a reserve to meet calls on the ac- 
count by the widow and invested in 
short-term securities spaced to ma- 
ture in five years. For this reserve, 
U. S. Treasury issues could be ac- 
quired, but income return is higher 
from railroad equipment trust issues 
and other corporate obligations of 
investment quality. As time passes 
it will be necessary to review the 
reserve to determine its adequacy in 
light of actual family requirements. 
Monthly amortizing first mortgages 
on real estate also could be used to 
advantage not only for the 514 per 
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Diversification 
Cash 


Suggested Program 


$100,000 


Mortgages 
Preferred Stocks............. 
Yommon Stocks 


Security 
General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
C. I. T. Financial Corporation 4’s due 
January 1, 1960 5 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Equip- 
ment Trust 334’s due March 1, 


54%% mortgages 

Southern California Edison 444’s due 
February 15, 1982 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
43%’s due April 1, 1985 

Delaware Power & Light Company 
$5 preferred stock 


Sub-Total 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway common 
United Gas Corporation common 
Southern California Edison common. . 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


General Electric Company common. . 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company 


Present 


Proposed 
785 


5,300 
44,770 


$100 ,000 


100% 


100% 


Estimated 


Approx. 
Annual Income 


Market 
100% 
100% 


Value 
$4,020 
5,025 


$160 .00 
200 .00 
99 4,950 
15,000 
10,150 


187 .50 
825 .00 


425 .00 
10,100 437.50 
5,200 250.00 
$54,445 $2,485.00 
280 .00 


4,550 
4,750 187 .50 
240.00 


5, 100 
4,960 176.00 
160.00 


101% 


(4.6%) 


Merck & Compan 
Continental Can 


ompany common. . 
Johns-Manville Company common... 


5,120 
5,940 195 .00 
4,550 130.00 
4,700 180.00 
5,100 200 .00 
$44,770 $1,748.50 
785 


$100,000 $4,233.50 


(3.9%) 


(4.2%) 


cent return now available but also 
because the monthly amortization 
payments would be a source of cash 
for principal withdrawals. The bal- 
ance of the fixed-income securities 
would be corporate bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks—in general, selection 
of the more attractively priced new 
issues as offered or those recently 
made available to the public. Pre- 
ferred stocks can be considered in 
view of their higher income return. 
Some thought should be given to 
convertible issues though at the 
present time, it would seem prefer- 
able to wait for an attractive new 
offering. 

The common stock portion of the 
portfolio has been selected primarily 
from the income point of view, 
though a few of the stocks in this 
category do have some growth po- 
tential. 

The various securities selected for 
the account are listed in the at- 
tached summary and provide an an- 
nual income of $4,233, or 4.2 per 
cent of current value. 


A more desirable solution to this 
problem would be the use of a com- 
mon trust fund for the major por- 
tion of the investments to be com- 
mitted to securities. The income 
for the widow could be increased 
through the supplemental use of 
mortgages as previously indicated. 
Likewise, it would be necessary to 
have the short-term reserve for cash 
withdrawals. 


On the following pages are 
digests of the investment panel 
and discussions of investment 
problems as presented at the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference. 
Also there will be found on 
pages 22 and 26 BANKING’s 
monthly articles on Government 


bonds and investment markets. 


me 
: = 
5 — — 15,000 15.0% 
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.00 5,000 
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Aircraft 


Food Products 


& Bev. 


Office Equipment 


Real Estate : 


Steel & Iron 


MARKET VALUES OF STOC 
STOCK LISTED ON THE NEW 
In Billions of Dollars 


Building Trade 


Amusement Automotive 


@ 


il 
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Electrical 


Equipment Financial 


Farm Machinery 
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Railroad & R.R. 
a Equipment 


Retail Trade 
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Stocks for 
Income 
and Growth 


Here are opinions offered by a 
five-banker panel at the A.B.A. Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference on what 
investments, by industry, a trust 
portfolio should contain today, both 
for income and growth potential. 
The panelists were: ~~ 

EDWARD F. SWENSON, JR., vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
of Miami, Miami, Fla., leader; ~ 

JOSEPH C. BICKFORD, assistant 
vice-president, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York; 

ARTHUR L. COBURN, JR., vice-pres- 
ident, Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston; 

Louis J. RICE, JR., vice-president 
and manager, Investment Depart- 
ment, The First National Trust and 
Savings Bank of San Diego, Calif.; 

JOHN HARDY WEEDON, vice-presi- 
dent, The First National Bank of 
Chicago. 


panelists for long term common 
stock investment for conserva- 
tion of values include: 

Electrical and electronic equip- 
ment, office equipment, paper, chem- 
icals, life insurance, oil, aluminum, 
utilities, tire and rubber. Other 
groups mentioned were building ma- 
terials, aircraft, nonferrous metals, 
machinery, and drugs—these as 
promising categories in which care- 
fully selected companies are de- 
veloping products with growth pros- 
pects. Miscellaneous companies spe- 
cializing in such products as adhe- 
sives also deserve consideration. 

For the short term, food retailing 
and processing, automotive, finance, 
electric utilities, and communica- 
tion categories (including tele- 
phone) are also being studied for 
companies that are good income 
producers. Banks, containers, cop- 
per, oil, and building material 
groups were mentioned. 


groups favored by the 


Most Favored Groups 


Suggesting that investment of- 
fiers are now more cautious than 
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You'll be pleasantly surprised to discover what a 
nice lift Mr. S. Claus can give to your business. 
He’s helped a lot of institutions just like yours 
acquire new customers, new accounts. How? 
Simply by installing a Christmas Club. 
For with this profitable Club, folks are 
bound to drop in more often . . . make 
regular payments . . . discover your other services. 
There are any number of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. We think you'll find Rand M¢ Nally’s 
complete line of supplies most satisfactory. 
The beautiful four-color art work on checks, 
advertising folders, and shopping lists will 
help keep your Club growing year after year. 


For samples and full 
information, drop a line to: 
Rand McNally & Company, 
Christmas Club Division, 

405 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
Box 7600, Chicago 80. 


Let 
Santa 
help 
you 
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SIGNS 
that SELL 


HERMES - engraved 
for eye-appeal, dignity, 
clarity 


Bring business into your bank, build business 
in the bank, with modern HERMES-engraved 
bank signs. 

All HERMES signs, from design to finished 
product, are executed in our own engraving 
plant, the largest of its kind. For this reason, 
even small quantities can be made economi- 
cally to your specifications. 


Write for illustrated folder No. BH-l 


Visit Booth No. 35 
Installment Credit Conference 


HERMES ENGRAVERS, INC. 
3-19 University Place, New York 3, N.Y 


in recent years, Mr. Bickford had 
this to say about specific groups: 

“Probably the most favored indus- 
tries from both short and long term 
viewpoints at this time are the office 
equipment, electrical manufactur- 
ing, electric utility, and life insur- 
ance fields. 

“We also consider the picture 
definitely favorable on a long-term 
basis, and with not too many short- 
term clouds, in the oil, chemical, and 
container groups, and would cer- 
tainly include them in any long-term 
equity account. The rubbers would 
probably fit in this second class, too. 

“Aluminum and paper manufac- 
turers have greater near-term prob- 
lems, but we are still very favorably 
impressed with their longer-term 
prospects, and use their stocks in a 
wide range of accounts because of 
this vision of the years to come. 

“Retail trade and food processors 
are among the less exciting but 
sound investment fields to which are 
allocated some of our’ funds, and 
which, along with telephone and 
other utility stocks, provide a bit 
more generous as well as stable in- 
come.” 


Companies, Not Industries 

Mr. Coburn said the Old Colony 
invested in companies, not indus- 
tries. 

“We like to have a favorable in- 
dustry background, of course. Man- 
agement is about 90% of the battle, 
industry 9%, and everything else 
but 1%. If you bear this in mind, 
I name the following industries in 
which we might use carefully sc- 
lected issues—-assuming you are 
thinking about common stocks 
rather than some other variety of 
security: chemical, oil, electrical 
equipment - electronics, office equip- 
ment, photographic, electric power 
and light, glass, paper, soap.” 


Industries Currently "Down" 

Mr. Weedon offered the thought 
that common stocks of some com- 
panies in industries now “in reces- 
sion” may offer better long-term 
values than those in typical ‘“de- 
pression proof” categories. 

“An approach to the selection of 
industries and companies within in- 
dustries having long-term invest- 
ment appeal, even though currently 
depressed, could be based upon an 
analysis of the industry’s present 
outlook with respect to these long- 
term objectives: 


“(1) Per capita use of the prod- 
uct is increasing and appears likely 
to increase in the future. 

“(2) The company or industry is 
developing new products, not just 
something to replace its own exist- 
ing lines, but something that opens 
up a whole new line of sales. 

“(3) Existing products are sub- 
ject to substantial improvement or 
technological upgrading. If a prod- 
uct is becoming more complex, bet- 
ter, of greater use, it will generally 
become more costly. This increasing 
of unit price due to more utility, 
more value, can lead to increased 
profit potentials. 

“The stronger the trends of any 
of these three areas for sales ex- 
pansion, the better the chances for 
growth.” 

Industries favored by Mr. Rice for 
both income and growth were elec- 
tric and gas utilities, insurance 
(favoring the life and multiple-line 
companies), drugs, food chains and 
food products, building supplies, 
banks, electrical equipment and elec- 
tronics, business machines, chemi- 
cals (with careful selection), tire 
and rubber. 

Mr. Swenson, the panel leader, 
agreed with the other four bankers 
in the selection of industry and busi- 
ness categories for investment. How- 
ever, he qualified his recommenda- 
tions by saying: 

“Bear in mind, we are assuming a 
trust portfolio large enough to show 
this much diversification.” 
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“I now pronounce you joined together 
in this account!” 
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FEATURED IN THE 


NEW LOOK 


drive-up banking 


BY 


| 


| 


DEAL DRAWER EXTENDS FULL 18 INCHES 
FOR MAXIMUM CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE 


. .. this means you can reach all drivers whether 
they are curb-shy or “‘crowders’’. For faster 
customer service, the deal drawer can be opened 
and closed within 7 seconds. The drawer’s tray 
is readily removed for handling packages. 
Diebold Drive-Up Windows are superbly de- 
signed in five flush, bay and saw-tooth models 
for meeting space and architectural require- 
ments. All models feature high fidelity com- 
munication systems, defrosters, glare-free illu- 
mination, security-seal drawer design that 
never exposes teller to an unprotected area. 
A companion Walk-Up Window offers the 
same features. 
For drive-up and walk-up banking at their 
best, investigate Diebold Windows. Use the 

Finger-tip control extends, stops and retracts deal drawer from any position. convenient coupon . . . today. 

In addition, a rubber protected bumper stops drawer instantly on contact. 


Diebold, Incorporated jis 
Department B-24 
Canton, Ohio 
Please send complete information about your: 
Drive-Up Windows Wolk-Up Windows’ 


CANTON, OHIO Street 


Manufacturers of the world’s finest bank equipment 
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FOR ADDED LOAN PROTECTION... 


use customer’s inventory 
backed by SLT 
Warehouse Receipts 


Marketable inventory backed by St. Louis Terminal 
Warehouse Receipts 


Increases your protection 


@ ON PRESENT LOANS 
@ ON NEW LOANS 


Add this extra safety factor to your loans. 
< 
ST. LOUIS TERMINAL FIELD WAREHOUSE CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 826 clark Avenue, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 
District Offices: 


Call the office nearest your bank 


ATLANTA, GA. HOUSTON, TEXAS MEMPHIS 4, TENNESSEE 
3131 Maple Drive 1213 Capital Avenue 2065 Union Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON, MISS. NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


5967 W. Madison Ave. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
1611 Carew Tower 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
6688 Pearl Road 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
5526 Dyer Street 


414 South State Street 
KANSAS CITY 11, MO. 
4550 Main Street 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
802 Rector Bidg. 
LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Room 818, 11 Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
926 Spruce Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
1515 Sloat Bivd. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
822 Lubbock Nat’! Bank Bidg. 32-A Western Union Bldg. 


WICHITA, KANSAS, 723 South Broadway 


The Need 
for Long 


Perspective 


Ow can a trustee go about his 
H job of meeting the “economic 

probabilities”? Simply by 
preserving his perspective and sense 
of balance. 

This suggestion comes from Bas- 
com H. Torrance, vice-president and 
chairman, trust investment commit- 
tee, City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

“Balance in investment affairs,” 
he told the A.B.A. Midwinter Trust 
Conference’s session on investments, 
“cannot hope to match the brilliant 
successes of the fortunate speculator. 
On the other hand, it will certainly 
not exclude, but in fact may make 
more sure, a reasonable share in the 
wholesome growth that comes with 
national prosperity to companies 
that have established themselves in 
the confidence of prudent investors. 
It will moderate acquisitive desire 
before it becomes greed, it will soften 
the blow when adversity strikes, and 
reduce the probability of its strik- 
ing.” 


Dangers in Imbalance 


Reminding the trustmen that “the 
principle of balance permeates our 
whole economy,” Mr. Torrance ad- 
ded that imbalance between impor- 
tant interrelated segments caused 
trouble. 


Mr. Torrance 
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“At the present time,” he con- 
tinued, “some are wondering if in 
recent years we have not been build- 
ing up imbalance between creditor 
claims and ownership claims, be- 
tween debt and national resources, 
a type of imbalance that has often 
signalled trouble in the past. 

“T do not mean we should be 
blind to shifting currents in the 
economy or dispense with efforts 
to weigh relative values. I do mean 
we must recognize human frailties 
in prediction, that we must deter- 
mine the relative rights of our re- 
spective beneficiaries, and that we 
want, so far as possible and appro- 
priate in particular cases, a bal- 
anced rather than a one-sided hedge 
against the future. 

“What I am suggesting, before 
we embark upon any exuberant or- 
bit into uncharted space, is at least 
a little thought to the possibility 
of a safe return to earth.” 


No Postwar Deflation—Yet 


Mr. Torrance pointed out that 
for the first time in two centuries 
the country has so far escaped the 
deflation that has always followed 
war-generated inflations. 

“We might remember, too, that 
the ultimate reckoning after World 
War I did not come for 10 years 
after the end of the war. There is 
some reason for suspecting, too, 
that we may now be entering the 
first real test in peacetime that has 
come to us since the innovations of 
the New Deal and the end of World 
War II.” 

Leaving prediction to the fore- 
casters, the trustman turned to 
practical means available for com- 
batting the inflation spectre. For 
trustees, common stocks are about 
the only convenient means at hand. 
But there are better reasons for 
buying stocks, he said, than either 
the fact or the fear of inflation, 
“for there is little convincing proof 
that rising stock prices are neces- 
sarily and solely a function of the 
changing value of money.” And 
he reminded the trustmen that stock 
prices took longer than most other 
parts of the economy in recovering 
from the 1929 crash. 

Mr. Torrance noted the assump- 
tion that “we needn’t worry much 
about such temporary trivia as re- 
cessions, readjustments, or whatever 
We choose to call them, because of 
the underlying tidal wave of growth 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 
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SPEEDIER 
CHECK HANDLING 


Starts Here & 


Any bank can readily profit through the increased efficiency and 
lower costs made possible by prequalifying checks with customers’ 
names and sorting code numbers. 


?YRSON AT 


You can Personalize and Encode 
Checks and Deposit Tickets 
Easily, Quickly, Economically. 


thi 

Thrift, 
ED Matic Check in s 


Only The THRIFTIMATIC Imprinter- 
Encoder Prequalifying System Offers 
You These Multiple Advantages 


@ Name and number imprinting checks outside the bank. 
of checkbook fillers, both regu- @ Fully compatible with electronic 
lar and special checking, in 2 bookkeeping machines for both 
minutes or less. semi and full automation; com- 

@ Complete linotype slug library plies with ABA approved pro- 
for all accounts. cedures. 

@ On-the-premises imprinting @ Supervised installation and train- 
saves substantial time and money ing of your personnel. 
as compared with imprinting 


Write For Helpful Check Prequalifying Data— FREE 
You will receive lots of information on account numbering, facts 
about saving money and important time in delivering checks to 
your customers. Write us for the ThriftiMatic Prequalifying Kit — 
it’s free. 


T RI FT MATI Leaders of on-the-premises check imprinting 


equipment since 1939 — Suppliers to 


CORPORATION ThriftiCheck Service Corporation. 


100 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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NOBODY CAN SERVE YOU OVERSEAS 
LIKE FIRST NATIONAL CITY 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15,N.Y. | @ =>] 


outline of the 
71 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES « 78 BRANCHES IN NEW YORK many services 


First National City 
form for you, 
Around-the-clock Transit Service Collections Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis Complete | 


write fora free Copy 
of our booklet, 

“Correspondent 
Bank Services.” 


Securities Handling Facilities *¢ Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds « Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage 


Member Fecdera! Deposit insurance Corporation First on World Wide Banking 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 
that is sweeping us irresistibly for- 
ward.” 


The Babies Boom 

Mentioning the projected popula- 
tion increase argument, he said: 

“In the days of Malthus, before 
we had mastered the processes of 
production, population increase was 
deemed a menace. Today, having 
produced prodigiously, we turn our 
concern to distribution and consump- 
tion and look hopefully to bumper 
crops of babies to keep us booming. 
Yet already in backward areas of 
the earth, the rate of population 
increase is causing worry, and some- 
one has wisely said that increasing 
the number of paupers will not in- 
crease our markets.” 

Mr. Torrance suggested there was 


little historical justification for “a 
complacent belief that any company, 
industry, nation or civilization will 
continue to grow indefinitely and 
without serious interruption.” 

“We can conclude that the concept 
of a trust essentially as a protective 
device still stands, that growth is 
often capricious and can hold both 
welcome and unwelcome surprises. 
We can recognize that it may be 
premature to build a new theory 
of investment and set a new measure 
of performance on the record of too 
short and too unusual a period of 
time. At the same time we must 
ask whether there is any reason 
why trustees should not consider, 
and should not be permitted to take, 
reasonable measures to meet the 
same economic threats that come 
to other prudent investors.” 


Outlook for Investors 


and the likelihood of deficit fi- 

nancing are among the factors 
leading to the conclusion that the 
business readjustment will be over 
by the yearend and that after a 
period of relative stability ‘‘the 
economy will resume its upward 
course and again reach new highs,” 
Dr. Marcus Nadler told the A. B. A. 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference. 

Discussing the impact of the eco- 
nomic situation on bank and trust 
company investment policies, Dr. 
Nadler, professor of finance at New 
York University, said the indica- 
tions were that “what we are now 
witnessing is not the beginning of 
a sharp decline in business activity, 
such as occurred in the early 30’s, 
but one of the periodic readjust- 
ments characteristic of a free econ- 
omy.” 


[sma the Federal expenditures 


Common Sfocks 


Dr. Nadler saw a strong possibil- 
ity that inflationary forces would be 
renewed when the readjustment is 
ended. Although stock prices will 
continue to fluctuate “materially” 
and although there will be a squeeze 
corporate profits, he believed 
“common stocks have a definite place 
in estate portfolios, large or small.” 

Here are his suggestions for pro- 
tecting stock portfolios against de- 
preciation : 
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Watch technological and scientific 
changes in industry. 

The merger movement will become 
more pronounced, with an impact on 
competitive positions; hence selectiv- 
ity should be applied not only among 
industry groups, but among individ- 
ual companies. 


"Growth Stocks" 


“It is not advisable to rely too 
heavily on growth stocks which are 
today selling at a price based not 
on present earnings but on possibil- 
ities in the distant future.” 

“Every portfolio should include a 
reasonable proportion of defensive 
securities, such as good public util- 
ities and bank shares.” 


Dr. Nadler 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS ...safe 


spendable anywhere! 


@ In handy denominations: $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. 


e Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


e@ Cost only $1 per $100; good until 
used. 


e You keep 90% of the selling com- 
mission—and remit 10% to us! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SINCE 1890 


SAFETY IS THE FIRST, 

AND LASTING, CONCERN 

OF PROGRESSIVE FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS. IT’S ONE OF 
OUR MAJOR CONCERNS, TOO. 


With deposits and resources at new highs... with 
employees handling more and more money... with 
criminal activity increasing, the need of financial institu- 
tions for a full measure of protection against such ever- 
present risks as embezzlement, burglary, holdup, forgery, 
“misplacement”’ and the like is greater than ever before. 


How long has it been since you last reviewed your 
blanket bond coverage? Are you sure it’s up-to-date in 
form and sufficient in amount to cover your present in- 
creased loss exposures? 


The right time to correct any deficiencies that may 
exist in your present blanket bond protection is now, not 
after you’ve had a loss. And the right man to call for an 
expert, objective appraisal of your coverage is the F&D 
representative in your community. You won’t be obligated 
in the slightest way and you may learn something that is 
distinctly to your advantage to know. 


Fipeviry AND Deposir 
COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
BONDING AND INSURANCE 


Selection 
Makes the 
Difference 


HE stock market provides no in. 
: vestment or class of investment 


that can be accurately called 
“purchasing power. protection,” said 
Burton A. Miller, vice-president in 
charge of trust investments at The 
National City Bank of Cleveland. 

It does, however, he told the Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference, include 
“common stocks of good quality, 
growing companies that should do 
well for their owners whether or not 
consumer prices are rising. 

“It includes as well,’’ Mr. Miller 
continued, “many stocks that will 
do badly even when the consumer 
price index may be rising strongly. 
The market can also be expected to 
have recurrent periods when most 
stocks misbehave.” 

This Cleveland banker does not 
visualize another 1929-1932 type of 
crash, but he “would by no means 
belittle the chances at some point— 
beyond 1958—of another 1937-1938 
type of jolt, which was bad enough.” 

How can trustmen turn the advan- 
tages of common stocks to the cus- 
tomers’ benefit, avoiding the worst 
weaknesses of equities? 

“For one thing,” Mr. Miller said, 
“recognizing the tax consequences 
of the inflationary period we have 
been in, we must increasingly co- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Millions of Americans have yet to learn 
how to make full use of financial services 


56 million innocent capitalists 


Millions of Americans have become experts at 
increasing their incomes—but they remain babes 
in the woods at managing their higher incomes. 


Unfortunately, the last habit our 
hew capitalists learn is managing 
their higher incomes. 


For instance— 


The use of checking accounts has 
increased impressively in the last 
decade. 

About 80% of upper income spend- 

ing units use this important service. 

But, the figure drops to 37% in the 

lower-middle income group. 

As mass millions surge up the in- 
come scale, they will need to learn 
toraise their standards of checking 
acount usage and the variety of 
other services banks offer. 


The new capitalists have a lot to 
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learn about the many uses of life 
insurance, too. 


Life insurance coverage would have 
to be expanded by 80% just to equal 
the 1941 level of protection. And, 
while people have a good idea of the 
protective uses of life insurance— 
they are less aware of its uses for 
education, protecting mortgages, 
savings and retirement. 


While stock ownership has increased, 
there are still only 6,100,000 families 
who own stocks. If 1949 standards of 
ownership by income groups prevailed 
in 1957, 1,100,000 more American 
families would be practising capitalists. 


In time, millions of the new capital- 
ists will learn the many living benefits 


of life insurance . . . the variety of 
services banks make available. . . the 
satisfaction of increasing their stand- 
ard of living through greater owner- 
ship in American business. 


But can we afford to wait? 


These new capitalists need to be 
better educated in the management of 
their money. And the nation vitally 
needs their savings, if we are to realize 
the goal of a 50% increase in our econ- 
omy in the next ten years. 


Habit Lag can be shortened in the 
field of personal finances, as it can in 
most fields. If you would like to ex- 
plore the ways that Habit Lag can be 
turned into new opportunities, we 
would be glad to discuss them with you. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Other U. S. offices in Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Hollywood, Los Angeles, 
Miami and Washington, D. C. 
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LOOK 
TO ABBOTT 


FOR COMPLETE 
BANKING EQUIPMENT 


CALENDARS 
AND DESK SETS 


A completely new line of decorator 
designed perpetual calendars and 
desk sets in satin finished brass or 
chrome, single and double faced 
calendars with or without pens. 


SIGNS 
illuminated signs, beau- 
tifully hand-etched in 
plate glass. Standard 
engraved floor and 
counter signs. Name 
plates of all types. 


COIN COUNTING MACHINES 


ABBOTT MODEL 49 


The world famous line of Abbott 
coin counting and sorting ma- 
chines in hand operated and heavy 
duty electric models. 


Alse: Abbott quality coin wrappers, coin 
and currency trays, etc., etc. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


143rd-144th STREETS & WALES AVE. 
NEW YORK 54, N. Y., U.S.A. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 
ordinate our investment work with 
our estate planning work in its ef- 
fort to set up programs that will 
minimize tax attrition. 

“For another thing, we must con- 
tinuously evaluate our investment 
policy in the light of the circum- 
stances of each account... . 


“Finally, in setting up whatever 
common stock program is appropri- 
ate, we must be ever conscious of 
the clear evidence that selection js 
what makes the difference. What 
specific stocks our customers own is 
far more important than whether 
they have a few percentage points 
more or less in stocks as a class,” 


Trust Investment Data 


N annual survey of investment 
holdings and transactions in 
bank-administered personal trusts 
is being undertaken on a nationwide 
basis by the Trust Division of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The project was announced at the 
Mid-Winter Trust Conference in 
New York by Joseph H. Wolfe, sec- 
retary of the Division and A.B.A. 
deputy manager. The data collected 
will be used at the discretion of the 
Division’s Executive Committee. 

“The decision to conduct such a 
survey arose out of a growing in- 
terest in the subject on the part of 
banks and trust companies them- 
selves, as well as various govern- 
mental and quasi-public groups,” 
Mr. Wolfe said. “The material to be 
compiled will be designed to show 
changing patterns and trends in 
fiduciary investment, growth of per- 
sonal trust business of banks and 
trust companies, what corporate fi- 
duciaries are doing in the capital 
market, and the extent of invest- 
ment responsibility which they ex- 
ercise. 

“This information should be of 


benefit to all the trust departments 
of the country and to other responsi- 
ble authorities and organizations 
which have a reasonable and proper 
interest in the matter. The value of 
the survey should increase as the 
years go by.” 

The survey is being conducted on 
a scientific sampling basis, with the 
technical assistance of a research 
organization which has selected 135 
banks and trust companies through- 
out the country as _ participants. 
This group includes trust depart- 
ments of all sizes. 

“It is confidently believed that the 
bases for the formulas used in the 
sampling will stand tests of reason- 
ableness and accuracy, and that the 
final figures should not be subject 
to serious question,” Mr. Wolfe said. 
He emphasized that all figures would 
be held in strictest confidence; no 
one but the Division secretary will 
see the data submitted. 

“It is felt that the effort which 
the Trust Division is making in this 
field will contribute much in the way 
of value and assistance to the trust 
business,” Mr. Wolfe asserted. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


lic psychology since the “sput- 

niks” arrived in the heavens, 
it seems certain that Government 
expenditures will sharply increase, 
that a balanced budget for the 1958- 
59 fiscal year is highly doubtful, and 
that Congress may take the bit in 
its teeth and cut taxes in order to 
increase purchasing power, although 
to do so would involve deficit fi- 
nancing and possible renewal of in- 
flationary forces. 


Bic of the change in pub- 


Nevertheless such developments 
could hardly have immediate effect. 
It is not difficult to increase the 
lending power of the banking sys 
tem. Reduction of the reserve re- 
quirements would do this. But the 
experience of the 1930s showed 
clearly that, while the business horse 
could be led to a full loan trough, 
he could not be forced to drink. For 
the moment there are more than 
ample supplies of all products, 4 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 
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keys to higher net income 


With the prices of his products adversely 
affected by surpluses and other factors 
beyond his control, the farmer’s net 
profit is more than ever dependent upon 
his ability to hold his production costs 
to a minimum. 


Good management, aided by the intel- 
ligent use of the most modern equipment 
available to them, is the key that is 
opening the door to higher profits for 
thousands of progressive farmers. 


As a leading supplier of the machine 
tools of agriculture, Allis-Chalmers has 
made it possible for farmers to increase 
their yields while lowering labor and 


other operating costs, through the intro- 
duction of new machines and implements 
of the most advanced design. 


Outstanding among these is a line of 
new, and still moderately priced, tractors 
and matched implements that are capable 
of doing more work, at lower cost... any 
way you measure it... per hour, per acre, 
or per man. 


When a farmer customer drops in to 
talk about the financing of new Allis- 
Chalmers tractors, implements, harvest- 
ers, hay or forage machines, you can be 
sure he is considering a sound investment 
that can increase his net income. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


AC 


Engineering in Action brings greater earning power. 
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FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


BRONZE TABLETS 
SIGNS ° PLAQUES 


of every size and description, also 
in aluminum or nickel-silver. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


custom fabricated in bronze, alu- 
minum, stainless steel and wrought 
iron, contemporary & traditional. 


ARCHITECTURAL LETTERS 
in bronze, aluminum, stainless steel 


Catalogs and estimates 
sent on request. 


MEIERJOHAN-WENGLER 


CINCINNATI 3, OHIO 


Ars 


f/ 1102 W. 9th St 


CASHIER’S 
PAD RACK 


RECEIPTS, PADS, 
VOUCHERS 
AT YOUR 
FINGER-TIPS 


Welded steel construction 
with rubber feet to prevent mar- 
ring or slipping. GRAY Finish. 


SIX POCKET 8” Wx 712" Hx 4" D...... 4.45 
EIGHT POCKET 8” W x 912” H x 512" D. .5.65 
TEN POCKET 8” W x 11142" H x 612” D...7.50 


DEPOSIT TICKET 


HOLDER 


ELIMINATES 
STICK FILES. Con- 
tents easily re- 
movable. Sturdy 
steel construction. 


Gray finish. 3.25 


350 West Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill 


BANK AND CASHIER EQUIPMENT 


SHIP AND CHARGE TO OUR ACCOUNT 
i ITEMS CHECKED ABOVE 
{ Name. 
| Address. 

By. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 
condition which may prevail for 
some time. There would seem to be 
little or no reason for producers to 
borrow money to increase their al- 
ready ample productive ability. 

In consequence, it still seems 
logical to expect a further decline in 
bank loans, resulting in a need by 
the banks to increase their invest- 
ments. Hence, barring some totally 
unforseen development, prices for 
investments continue to increase and 
interest yields decline. 

The shift in the Federal Reserve 
monetary policy, which assured an 
ample supply of credit, served to pro- 
duce a strong tone in all the shorter- 
term Government issues. Further- 
more, the way in which the Trea- 
sury refinanced all of its maturities 
in February, March, and April 
seemed to have the result of halting 
the rise in the long-term bonds and 
somewhat accentuating the increase 
in the value of the short-term ob- 
ligations. 


$16.5-Billion Refinancing 


For February, March, and April 
the Treasury had maturities of a 
little over $16.5-billion, as follows: 


Millions of dollars 
$10.851 3 3/8% certificates 2/14/58 
$1.449 2 bonds 3/15/58 
$.3883 11/2% notes 4/15/58 
$1.751 Treasury special bills 

4/15/58 
$2.351 31/2% certificates 4/15/58 


Holders of these maturities were 
offered in exchange three new issues 
as follows: 


21/2% certificates 2/14/59 
3% bonds 2/15/64 
3 1/2% bonds 2/15/90 


The maturities of the new offer- 
ings were just about as expected, as 
were the interest rates. 

The terms of the new offerings 
were felt to be generous. As a re- 
sult, all of the maturing issues were 
marked up, and on a “when issued”’ 
basis the new issues went to pre- 
miums. 

The 6-year 3% bonds are a very 
desirable addition to bank port- 
folios and should be heavily taken. 
Together with the long 314% bonds 
this will serve to lengthen out the 
average maturity of the Govern- 
ment debt. 

Supply of the shortest-term issues 
will be somewhat curtailed. The 
Federal Reserve will take about 


$5.7-billion of the 1-year 21:,% cer. 
tificates, but there is some question 
as to how many more will be chosen, 
The realization that the supply of 
the shortest-term issues was being 
cut down probably accounts for the 
sharp decline which occurred in the 
rate for Treasury bills. The bil] 
issue, sold on February 3, was taken 
at an average cost to the Treasury 
of only 1.583%, while most of the 
rest of the outstanding bills were 
available at about 114%. 


Rediscount Rate Lowered, 
Reserve Requirements Cut 

Discount rate cuts were further 
confirmation of the intention of the 
Federal Reserve authorities to see 
to it that plenty of credit would be 
available to the banking system, at 
least until there was some evidence 
of a change for the better in the 
business outlook. The bond market 
so interpreted the action. 

Now the question arises: When 
and how can the presently anach- 
ronistic schedule of reserve require- 
ments be put on a more realistic 
basis? The A.B.A. has a program 
for reduction which has met with 
approval throughout the member 
banks and the reasonableness of 
which has been recognized by Fed- 
eral Reserve officials. 

(On February 19 the Federal Re- 
serve Board reduced reserve require- 
ments against demand deposits by 
\%, of 1%, effective February 27 in 
New York and Chicago and on 
March 1 elsewhere.) 


Bank Loans and 
Investments Decrease 

During January the earning as- 
sets of the reporting member banks 
showed a pretty sharp shrinkage. 
The total of loans and investments 
decreased over $2.8-billion. The 
major decline was in loans which 
were down nearly $2.5-billion. Hold- 
ings of Government securities were 
off about $500,000,000, while “other” 
investments rose a little over $100,- 
000,000. The sum of demand, time, 
and Government deposits dropped 
about $1.4-billion. 

Some further shrinkage in loans 
is to be expected this month and 
next. Perhaps investments will in- 
crease to take up the slack. What 
happens thereafter will depend on 
whether or not those who look for 
a pick-up in business volume are 
correct, but it seems overly optimis- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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TALK TO MEN ON THE GO...T0 MEN RESPONSIBLE 


‘ FOR GETTING THINGS DONE IN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY... 


AND THEY'LL TELL You.. 


For a. complete outline of the services Ebasco offers, send for “The Inside Shas 
Story of Outside Help.” Address Ebasco Services Incorporated, Dept. L, Two &, 

Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. conse 
Consulting Engineering Design&Construction Financial & Business Studies 

Industrial Relations + Insurance, Pensions & Safety + Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting cnninés.« euenen 
Rates & Pricing + Research + Sales&PublicRelations + Space Planning DALLAS + PORTLAND, ORE. 
Systems, Methods & Budgets + Tax + Valuationand Appraisal + Washington Office SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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USE BURROUGHS 


TELLERS MACHINES 
? 


We stock for immediate ship- 
ment self duplicating, carbon- 
ized tickets such as Tellers Cash 
Paid Out Slips, Tellers Cash Paid 
In Slips, Cash Out & In, Total 
and Correction Slips in different 
colors ... 


AT UNHEARD OF PRICES 


“"TELLER'S CASH PAID OUT SLIP 


— 


Forward this copy te proot department with relsted items 


Write for testing samples and 
prices today. We have no sales- 
men. 


J. WORTH BAKER & COMPANY 


120 South Pennsylvania Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana, U.S.A. 


NO OTHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
tic to look for much change for the 
better until after the mid-year. 


Debt Limit Increase 


The Secretary of the Treasury got 
his figures together and asked Con- 
gress to raise the debt limit to $280- 
billion. The House promptly passed 
a bill to that effect. The Senate, 
however, under the leadership of 
Senator Byrd, who was said to feel 
that a rise of $3-billion would be 
enough, questioned the amount of 
the raise. Rumor was that the 
House and Senate would get to- 
gether on $4-billion. 

Of course, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will get enough to operate 
for some time. If he needs more it 
will only be because Congress au- 
thorizes heavier expenditures. The 
effort by Congress to restrict the 
ability of the Treasury to get the 
money to pay for what Congress has 
said should be spent grows increas- 
ingly absurd. 


The 
Investment 
Markets 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


AIR REDUCTION 


Company Incorporated 


CONSECUTIVE 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 6214¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on March 5, 
1958 to holders of record on February 
18, 1958, and the twenty-fifth regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share 
on the 4.50% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 1951 Series, of the Company, 
payable on March 5, 1958 to holders 
of record on February 18, 1958. 


January 22, 1958 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 


Consecutive 
Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared, 
payable April 15, 1958, to share- 
holders of record March 14, 1958. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Boston, Mass., February 10, 1958 
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Laboratories 


Directors has de- 
clared the follow- 
ing quarterly 
dividends, payable 
April 1, 1958, to 
stockholders of 
record Mar. 5, 1958. 


e 45 cents a share 
on Common Stock. 


e $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Stock. 


Australian issues, the city of 

Amsterdam is virtually the 
first overseas municipality to raise 
money for civic improvements in the 
United States investment markets 
in about 21 years. 

Amsterdam has registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission a flotation of $15,000,000 
15-year sinking fund dollar bonds. 

Now that the underwriting ice 
has been broken, perhaps other 
foreign borrowers will appear again 
on the U. S. scene and provide an 
outlet for the export of American 
capital for non-industrial purposes. 

The stock market reflected in re- 
cent weeks the undecisive behavior 
of U. S. public opinion. A notable help 
lift was registered when the Ameri- YOUR 
can “Explorer” was sent into space. ? heart 
Generally speaking, advances were 
offset by declines, and vice versa. 


| eee for recent Canadian and The Board of 


Consecutive 
Dividend 


For all mimeograph, 
duplicating, small offset 
or reproduction departments; 
> for stationers, advertising agencies, 
photo finishers, banks, insurance 
+ companies, schools, colleges, small 
printers, letter shops, offset shops. 
Order from your dealer or 


Michael Lith 


Feb. 20, 1958 / North Chicago, Illinois 


INCORPORATED 
145 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Yet, the tone of trading was infi- 
nitely better than during the bear 
market of 1957. 

The first few weeks of the year 
were characterized by high under- 
writing activity. Because of the 
still heavy backlog of issues sched- 
yled to come to market, such a state 
of affairs is likely to continue 
throughout the current year. Inter- 
spersed among the peaks there are 
always valleys, such as the summer 
months. 


Utility Financing 

Major corporate financing still 
centers around utilities, which are 
constantly forced to expand not only 
because Of population growth but 
also to keep up with ever greater 
electrification of the country. This 
is true of industries as well as of 
private homes, where power demand 
for air-conditioning and television 
has made summer as much of a 
peak consumption period as winter 
with its long nights. Continued 
utility financing for continued ex- 
pansion seems to be in the cards. In 
times of uncertainties — when is 
there certainty ?—utilities are usu- 
ally sought as relatively safe havens 
for investment capital in a long- 
term expansionary trend. 


Pension Fund Investment 


So far as the long-range invest- 
ment trend is concerned, the im- 
portance of pension funds and their 
cautious buying and selling cannot 
be over-emphasized. Such plans now 
cover nearly one person in every 
tnree in nonfarm employment. These 
funds, increasing steadily by statu- 
tory requirements, are not only a 
stabilizing influence in the stock and 
bond markets of the country but 
they also stabilize personal incomes 
of the ever increasing number of re- 
tired individuals, which helps the 
economy as a whole. Coverage now 
extends to more than 16,000,000 
persons, up 83% since 1950. Pen- 
sion payments are now running for 
the first time above $1-billion an- 
hually. 

In view of such expansionary and 
stabilizing factors, long-range pess- 
ism seems wholly unwarranted. 


When a political party is split by 
arguments, it goes several ways, 
none of which leads to Washington. 
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Current information on credits and conditions in the Orient are 
yours for the asking! With 39 branches throughout the Far East 
the “Hongkong Bank” can give you on-the-spot information. 

Offices of the Bank’s California subsidiary in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles or its agency in New York can now help you 
on your international banking needs with one call. 


The Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation of California 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SAMUEL J. H. FOX, PRESIDENT 
A subsidiary of the biggest British bank 
established by the Far East for the Far East 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 SUTTER STREET 
LOS ANGELES: 212 WEST SEVENTH STREET (VAN NUYS BUILDING) 


The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
72 Wall Street, New York * Agent: B. P. Massey 
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Heard 
Main 


For space reasons, BANKING re- 
grets that it must arbitrarily limit, 
in any one issue, the number of 
items used covering important per- 
sonnel changes in the banks of the 
country. Many must be held over. 


People 


HAROLD P. Carr, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, 
banking department, Detroit Bank & 
Trust Company; FRANCIS A. FISHER, 
Harry S. Rupy, Jack L. TALBOT, 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president, banking department. 


GEORGE S. WALKER becomes vice- 
president, Coral Gables (Fla.) First 
National Bank; Rita C. MCGANN be- 
comes assistant vice-president; MARY 
L. DuNWooDY becomes assistant 
cashier. 


WALTER L. SNYDER, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, First 
National Bank of Allentown (Pa.) ; 
FRED C. SMITH, from cashier to vice- 
president; JAMES O. HUFFOoRT, from 
assistant cashier and public relations 
officer to vice-president; NORMAN C. 
WotrF, from trust officer to vice-pres- 
ident and trust officer. 


ADRIAN M. STRACHAN becomes 
vice-president and manager of Ros- 
lyn office, First National Bank of 
Glen Head, N. Y. 


ALBERT WAGENFUEHR, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
First National Bank in St. Louis. 
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Along 
Street 


THOMAS W. GREGORY, JR., from 
senior vice-president to executive 
vice-president and executive trust 
officer, First City National Bank, 
Houston, Tex. W. J. KEITT from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
correspondent bank department; 
JERRY J. NOLAN from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president, new busi- 
ness department; RICHARD G. SNEED, 
from assistant vice-president to vice- 
president, credit department. 


GUSTAVE A. BRUECKNER, cashier, 
also becomes vice-president, Univers- 
ity National Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


FRED T. CONSEAR, chairman of 
board, retires from Sylvania (Ohio) 
Savings Bank at age 90; accepts 
honorary appointment to advisory 
committee. 


WALTER J. BEDNASH, from assis. 
tant treasurer to assistant vice. 
president, Hudson City Savings 
Bank, Jersey City, N. J.; Emma R. 
RACKEY, from secretary and assis. 
tant to the president, to secretary of 
the bank. 


WILLIAM E. ATTWOOD, JR., from 
executive vice-president to president, 
New Britain (Conn.) Trust Com- 
pany, succeeding HARRY H. Howarp, 
who becomes board chairman. 


JAMES H. WITHERS, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Lin- 
coln Bank & Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


ROBERT C. WHITE, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president and 
assistant trust officer, First National 
Bank of Casper (Wyo.). 


DALLAS A. JOHNSON, veteran FBI 
agent, San Antonio office, becomes 
vice-president, Del Rio (Tex.) Na- 
tional Bank. 


P. B. (JACK) GARRETT, from pres- 
ident to board vice-chairman, Texas 
Bank & Trust Company of Dallas; 
C. B. PETERSON from executive vice- 
president to president; JACK G. Law- 
RENCE, from senior loan officer to ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


Baden Bank in St. Louis, along with the Baden Chamber of Commerce, helped 

finance a vital offstreet community parking lot by purchasing $40,000 in City 

of St. Louis bonds, more than half the cost of the lot. James A. Reid, president, 

Baden Bank, served as master of ceremonies at the dedication of this new busi- 

ness-district facility, which is St. Louis’ first community parking lot. Above, Mayor 

Raymond B. Tucker cuts ribbon at ceremony. Left, Dennis M. White, president, 
Baden Chamber of Commerce; right, Mr. Reid 


W. NORBERT ENGLES becomes pres- 
ident, Chicago City Bank & Trust 
Company, succeeding FRANK C. 
RATHJE, former A.B.A. president, 
who remains as assistant vice-presi- 
dent, consultant, and advisor. 
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Fred F. Florence receives citation 


FRED F. FLORENCE, chief executive 
officer of the Republic National Bank 
of Dallas (right), receives a citation 
from the Laymen’s Movement for a 
Christian World for his ‘‘application 
of moral and spiritual values in busi- 
ness practice and for his outstanding 
humanitarian service in community 
and national affairs.” J. C. Penney, 
board chairman of the J. C. Penney 
Co. and vice-president of the move- 
ment, presents the award to Mr. 
Florence, who is a past president of 
the American Bankers Association. 


SWAYNE P. GOODENOUGH, senior 
vice-president, Lincoln-Rochester 
Trust Company, retires after 25 
years of service. 


FRANK J. McAvoy, JR., assistant 
controller, Greenwich Savings Bank, 
New York, retires after 42 years of 
service. 


WILLIAM F. KNox, vice-president 
and treasurer, Greenwich Savings 
Bank, retires after 50 years of ser- 
vice. 


FRANK W. Norris, board chairman, 
St. Augustine (Fla.) National Bank, 
becomes chairman of board and chief 
executive officer, Barnett National 
Bank, Jacksonville, Fla.; WILLIAM R. 
BARNETT becomes president. 


JosepH G. ScHMAUSS, from vice- 
president and comptroller to senior 
Vice-president and treasurer, Liberty 
Bank, Buffalo, N. Y.; ARTHUR E. 
WILLIAM P. EyrRING, ED- 
WIN W. WUNDERLE, from vice-pres- 
ident to senior vice-president. 
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F. R. McKoweEn, from vice-presi- 
dent to president, Commercial Bank, 
Delphos, Ohio; R. B. ROZELLE, 
cashier, also becomes vice-president 
and secretary. 


LESTER E. SouBA, from assistant 
vice-president, Packers National 
Bank, to executive vice-president and 


a director, Columbus (Nebr.) Bank.: 


CHARLES H. MAYFIELD, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Hibernia National Bank, New 
Orleans. 


EARL SAGE, from branch and ad- 
ministration officer to vice-president 
and manager, Sacramento main of- 
fice, Bank of America. 


EARL M. WARREN, from vice-presi- 
dent to president, First National 
Bank of Galveston, Tex; C. F. URoDA, 
cashier, also becomes vice-president. 


CHESTER J. MELDRUM, from vice- 
president, City Bank, to vice-presi- 
dent, Public Bank, Detroit. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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THE NADA USED CAR GUIDE 


—published in 8 regional editions so 
you have complete information 

about conditions in your own 

trading area 


—published every 30 days, to 
give you the up-to-the-minute facts 
and figures you need in your 
business every day 


—gives you the average wholesale 
value, average retail value and 

(in most areas) the average loan, 
PLUS detailed line drawings of 
most models, for quick visual 
identification of features 


and it’s still 


Only> per year 


Quantity prices 
on request 


NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


Useo Car Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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155 chattonat 
POST-TRONIC 


MACHINES NOW IN USE! 


The only electronic posting machine that... 


1. 
2. 
Je 


has proved itself in actual bank installations 
throughout America for almost a year. 


has 1,155 machines now in use in 248 banks in 
38 states, District of Columbia, Canada and Alaska. 


has a record of savings based on these 


nation-wide installations. 
* Trade Mark 
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the ational POST-TRONIC 


has records of savings based 
on use in banks...both large 


and small...for almost a year! 


Here are some of the reasons for these savings: 


electronically verifies proper account selection 
electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 
electronically determines “good” or “overdraft” balance pick-up 
electronically picks up and verifies accumulated check count 
electronically detects accounts with stop payments and “holds” 
electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial balance 


electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance transfers 
—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron 9, ono 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Other advantages: 
Ledger, statement and journal are posted 
simultaneously in original print—no car- 
bon required, no repeat printing required. 
Important savings in time and floor space. 
Easier operator training. Neater records. 
Accuracy never before attained. Improves 
employee and customer relations. 


Call your local National represen- 
tative today for a demonstration. He’s 
listed in the yellow pages 

of your phone book. om 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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SAVINGS REPORTED BY 
BANKS FROM Alt SECTIONS 
OF AMERICA RANGE FROM 
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50% 066% | 
ANNUALLY ON THEIR Posting 
INVESTMENTS IN THE Chines} 
post-TRONIC! 


TOPS THAT WILL SPIN 
HORSEPOWER 
BY THE MILLIONS 


These giant generators of Beauharnois are part 
of the hydroelectric development program that 
is adding millions of horsepower to Canada’s 
industrial strength. 


Canada’s countless rivers, falls and rapids are 


located from coast to coast, except in parts of 
the Prairie Provinces, where other sources of 
power are ample. They provide one of our 


3144 i444 


country’s major natural resources. They assure 
a dependable supply of low-cost electric energy 
for our rapidly expanding industrial economy. 


New communities, new industries and new 
plants are being established in every part of 
Canada, to capitalize on the expanding network 
of steam and hydroelectric power stations. 
U. S. manufacturers and distributors of equip- 
ment for industrial use are taking a useful—and 
profitable—part in many of these developments. 
For specific facts relating to any of your own 
customers who seek business opportunities and 
banking facilities in Canada, write to our Busi- 
ness Development Division, Head Office, 
Toronto 1, Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office—Toronto 1, Canada 


New York * San Francisco * Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. [5 
Resident Representative—Chicago and \®) 
more than 770 branches across Canada \ 
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business sentiment. Certainly there is little math- 

ematical proof that a severe recession lies ahead, 
but there is much evidence that we can talk ourselves 
into one if we go at it wholeheartedly. 

We might even achieve a first class depression, if 
we make a political issue out of it and follow the 
precedent of 1931 and 1932 when we managed to create 
such a complete atmosphere of despair that the busi- 
ness system collapsed completely on the very day of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s triumph. 

For years we have been hearing about built-in stab- 
ilizers, meaning the monetary bag of tools, unemploy- 
ment insurance, social security, mortgage insurance, 
deposit insurance, Government spending, and possibly 
tax cuts and others, but the best stabilizer for us is a 
healthy attitude of business leaders toward the future. 

To cite one example from the banking field, here is 
a letter sent by Roy F. Duke, president of the Fidelity 
Jnion Trust Company, Newark, New Jersey, to friends 
of his bank: 

“We want to share a frank thought with you about 
the outlook for 1958. Some people are talking about 
it none too confidently. Events at home and abroad 
have combined to produce a most unusual mood of 
uncertainty in a good many Americans. 

“As your bankers, we want to speak out plainly 
against such reactions. We do not think that they are 
based on a true appraisal of our nation’s strength. We 
expect 1958 to be a rewarding year if people meet it 
with realism, energy, and well-placed confidence. 

“We at Fidelity are confident in the basic strength 
of the American economy. We are confident in the 
dynamic capacities of our people, and in their ability 
to meet and solve current problems as they have those 
of the past. 

“We consider that confidence is today both the right 
and the responsibility of all thinking citizens.” 


B mssin seems to be in better condition than is 


Basic Changes in Forward Planning 


Our leading industries now plan years ahead instead 
of year-to-year or month-to-month. In planning na- 
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tional programs and launching intercontinental projects 
they tend to ignore minor cyclical fluctuations, and 
many leaders regard the present decline as just that 
and nothing more. They feel it is a time for more, 
not less, selling effort. 

The recession should stimulate this sentiment just 
as the recession in our world prestige spurred an 
epochal reawakening in the country. After all, with 
world opinion as important as it is, our missile and 
moon programs might be regarded in one sense as a 
form of advertising on a grand, historical scale. 

Another built-in stabilizer of great importance is 
the attitude of the consumer, particularly the American 
variety, who has been taught to want what he wants 
and get it. Some of our largest concerns right now 
are aiming their biggest guided selling missiles at the 
consumer through market research and advertising. 
Their answer to current consumer choosiness is new 
products, better quality, more attractive prices and 
improved distribution methods. 


Steeling Home 


The program of U.S. Steel is one good example of 
the way an industry meets recession talk head-on with 
an aggressive sales campaign. Its plans are a logical 
outgrowth of several preceding and continuing pro- 
grams intended to sell consumers on all products con- 
taining steel, from kitchen and laundry equipment to 
toasters. 

Merchandising will include complete instructions for 
exhibits in bank lobbies, enabling banks to do what 
comes naturally, work closely with customers to stim- 
ulate business. 


Is There Enough Thrust? 


The next month or so ought to test our recovery 
powers and show whether there is enough thrust in 
our system, plus new defense spending, plus easier 
money to reverse the recession. 

Monetary authorities are reluctant to move far 
or fast toward greater ease, although if we are going 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 152) 
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Washington 


THOMAS W. MILES 


HAT happens here in Wash- 

\\/ ington—in the Congress and 

in the Executive Branch—in 

the next few months will be deter- 

mined by economic developments in 

the nation at large. The lag in busi- 

ness is plaguing the Republican Ad- 

ministration and intriguing the Dem- 

ocrats with the possibilities for po- 
litical opportunity. 

Congress, which would seem to be 
merely marking time, is in reality 
getting the facts. When these begin 
to suggest a definite picture, action, 
if need be, will follow. Bankers have 
a big stake in whatever is done. It 
is almost axiomatic on Capitol Hill 
that economic stimuli produce po- 
litical reactions. 

For the time being the Adminis- 
tration is gambling that the painful 
“readjustment” will begin to level 
off about May and show the signs of 
improvement by June that voters 
can recognize. It is depending largely 
upon Federal Reserve Board actions 
in making freer credit and more 
money available to carry over until 
the graph curves turn upward. 


Mid-Year Upturn? 


President Eisenhower himself said 
as much at his February 5 press 
conference. He found it “reasonable 
to assume some upturn sometime to- 
ward the middle or just after the 
middle of the year.” 

The Democrats are playing it 
cozy. They have not opened up with 
any program as such. It is enough 
for their purposes now that they 
make a little noise to keep in the 
public eye while they probe for cam- 
paign issues. The mere fact that 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd of Virginia de- 
layed resuming his Finance Com- 
mittee’s money probe is significant. 
And even at this writing he seemed 
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Economic Facts Will Guide 


more concerned with other witnesses 
than with recalling Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, whose testimony 
was interrupted by the adjournment 
of the First Session of this 85th 
Congress in August. 

The reserve weapon that the Ad- 
ministration may feel. obliged to 
bring into action is a tax cut. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower conceded this pos- 
sibility. 

As he put it, “. . . it would have a 
very real, great stimulus on the 
economy.” 

Secretary Robert B. Anderson told 
Congress he thought so, too. 


"Stand-By" Tax Bill 


The very same day that the Presi- 
dent talked about a tax cut a high 
ranking Republican member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
Rep. Robert W. Kean (who used to 
be a banker himself), introduced a 
“stand-by” tax bill which would re- 
duce personal income taxes $2.5- 
billion. 

Rep. Kean’s bill would cut the tax 
on the first $1,000 of taxable income 
from the present 20% rate to 18%. 
On the second $1,000 of taxable in- 
come, the rate would be 19%, with 
a 5% reduction all up the line on 
taxable income above $2,000. 

While Rep. Kean’s eagerness might 
be explained by the fact that he is a 
candidate for the Senate seat being 
vacated by the retirement of Sen. 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, 
such a cynical observation is in- 
adequate and beclouds the truth, 
which is that Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats alike are perfectly willing to 
resort to a tax cut and deficit spend- 
ing—almost anything to pep up the 
economy. There are any number of 
tax cut bills pending in Ways and 


Capital Events 


Means, but the dramatic circum- 
stances of Rep. Kean’s attracted 
attention. 

The talk about a tax cut confirms 
what BANKING said in its Washing- 
ton article in its November issue— 
a tax cut, even out of deficit, may 
be pushed by the Administration. 

The Federal Reserve Board is 
being charged more and more for 
the country’s economic difficulties. 
That this is so is certainly no sur- 
prise. It was indicated in the ques- 
tioning of Mr. Martin of the Fed by 
the Democratic members of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee in August. 

There will be more of it when the 
Senate Finance Committee hearings 
get under way again. Although Sen. 
Byrd wants to hear from a number 
of other witnesses first, he will un- 
doubtedly recall Mr. Martin. 


FR Action Summarized 


This gives significance to the Feb- 
ruary 6 statement of Mr. Martin 
to the Joint Economic Committee. 
Pointing out that the Fed has en- 
deavored to adjust policies affirma- 
tively and promptly to changing eco- 
nomic situations, he summed up Fed- 
eral Reserve action in the last five 
years in this way: 

“We have consistently acted to 
encourage such credit and monetary 
expansion as would be needed by 4 
growing economy without inflation. 
We have resisted inflationary pres- 
sures by credit and monetary re 
straints whenever such pressures 
have mounted. We have relaxed re- 
straints and made bank credit more 
available and eased credit condi- 
tions generally whenever inflation- 
ary tendencies have abated.” 

He warned, however, that “exces- 
sive stimulus during recession cal 
jeopardize long-run stability.” 
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And for his critics he noted that 
“he economic situation, to be sure, 
has been influenced in some degree 
by our policies, but it has not been 
created by them. Many other forces 
are also at work in a dynamic en- 
terprise economy.” 

Mr. Martin reviewed the mid- 
November and mid-January lower- 
ings in the Federal Reserve discount 
rates, from 314% to 234% and other 
successive System actions that were 
taken in accordance with informa- 
tion increasingly indicative of the 
emergence of recessionary trends. 
He noted that monetary policy thus 
contributed to a “marked easing in 
the credit and capital markets.” He 
added : 

“It is helping to set the stage for 
recovery in activity and employ- 
ment as soon as other developments 
contribute to revival. . .. How soon 
recession is checked and recovery is 
resumed will depend in some part, at 
least, on the speed with which eco- 
nomic corrections and adaptations 
are made in factors beyond the prov- 
ince of monetary policy, that is to 
say, in business pricing, other sell- 
ing practices and efficiency, in wage 
bargaining, in various financing ar- 
rangements, and in the incentives 
to consumers to buy.” 

Rep. Wright Patman of Texas 
took up more than six pages of the 
Congressional Record of February 6 
inan attack on the Federal Reserve. 
He called for an investigation of the 
Fed by the General Accounting Of- 
fice in addition to a full investiga- 
tion by a Congressional committee. 


AFL-CIO Attitude 


George D. Riley, AFL-CIO repre- 
sentative, took a crack at the Fed 
in his testimony before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
on the Financial Institutions Act. 
His point was that the Federal Ad- 
visory Council, the Board of Gov- 
ttnors, the boards of directors of the 
Federal Reserve banks, and the Fed- 
tral Open Market Committee “should 
al be opened up to fair representa- 
lion of the large and important eco- 
omic groups of the country.” He 
‘eclared, “These Government agen- 
aes and committees should not be 
kpresentatives of the big banks and 
tue chip corporations alone.” 

For a month (January 7 to Feb- 
"lary 7) the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee listened to witnesses in a long 
parade who presented ideas about 
thanges in the income, estate, and 
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Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. Anderson (left) shows Bruce Baird of Wash- 

ington, D. C., president of the National Savings and Trust Company and chair- 

man of A.B.A. Savings Bonds Committee, how many savings bonds it will take 

to reach the national sales goal of $4.7-billion this year. Looking on (center) is 

Vice-president Nixon. Also shown in the picture is a scale model of the Navy’s 

guided missile, Regulus II, symbolic of the Savings Bond program’s place in 
America’s preparedness 


gift tax laws. In that time Chair- 
man Wilbur D. Mills of Arkansas 
and his committee members heard 
about 20 Congressional witnesses 
and almost 200 public witnesses. Of 
the latter, 56 urged tax reduction 
and 37 of them, representing 103 
organizations, endorsed the Sadlak- 
Herlong bills. 

The record of the hearings is im- 
pressive for the thoroughness with 
which the members of the commit- 
tee and the witnesses went into their 
subject. The wealth of material that 
is brought voluntarily—and all of it 
free—to the committees in the Con- 
gress is a wonderful illustration of 
democracy in action. 

Early in the hearings the Admin- 
istration warned that tax rates on 
corporation income and certain ex- 
cises, which under existing law are 
scheduled for reduction next July, 
must be extended for another year. 
Director Percival F. Brundage of the 
Bureau of the Budget said these 
revenues are needed to cover in- 
creased defense needs. His words 
added emphasis to what the Presi- 
dent said earlier in his Budget Mes- 
sage. 

In any event, the Administration’s 
stand virtually closed the door to 
the possibility of any serious tax 
revision this session—unless, as in- 
dicated above, the need is demon- 


strated for a tax cut as a tool in the 
Government’s attempt to manage 
the economy. 

The voluminous record, most of 
which is of high quality, is being 
studied by the committee staff and 
Colin Stam, chief of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. It is not by any means lost 
and will serve an important purpose 
another year when revision can be 
given more consideration. 

The Curtis bill (H. R. 8737 by 
Rep. Thomas B. Curtis of Missouri, 
a member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee) aroused a great 
deal of interest. An impressive list 
of witnesses developed strong sup- 
port for the bill, which would elimi- 
nate tax differentials between sav- 
ings and loans, mutual savings 
banks, and commercial banks. It 
was fought hard by the savings and 
loans and mutual savings banks. 


Kimbrel Testimony 


An A.B.A. spokesman appeared 
for the bill—Monroe M. Kimbrel, 
executive vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Thomson, Ga., and 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Committee 
on Federal Legislation. 


As introduced, the Curtis bill, 
said Mr. Kimbrel, would reduce from 
12% to 5% the maximum bad debt 
reserve percentage of withdrawable 
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accounts or deposits which savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
banks may accumulate without pay- 
ment of Federal income tax. He 
asked that the bill be amended to 
include commercial banks and that 
“such maximum percentage be based 
realistically upon loans rather than 
on withdrawable accounts and de- 
posits and that a sound maximum 
percentage as determined by your 
committee and the Congress, be ap- 
plied uniformly to the bad debt re- 
serves of all three types of institu- 
tions. 

“Present law involves a sharp dis- 
parity which serves to work an in- 
justice upon commercial banks while 
relieving savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks 
from their fair share of the Federal 
tax burden,” Mr. Kimbrel said. 

“During the year 1956, according 
to the annual report of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, all 
insured commercial banks paid in 
Federal taxes $769,843,000—or 38% 
of their net income before taxes. 

“During the same year, according 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board report entitled ‘Members 
Combined Financial Statements,’ all 
FHLB member savings and loan as- 
sociations (having 96% of the indus- 
try’s assets) paid in Federal taxes 
$5,070,000—or 1.3% of their net in- 
come after deduction of all dividends 
paid on share accounts. This tax 
amounted to 36/100 of 1% of net 
income before dividend payments.” 

Mr. Kimbrel stated that while the 
Association is cognizant of the use- 
ful services rendered the economy 
by savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks, “We believe, 
however, that their highly prefer- 
ential tax treatment is neither con- 
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Three witnesses testifying on behalf of the A.B.A. in connection with the Financial 
Institutions Act were, left to right: Messrs. Kimbrel, Miller (A.B.A. vice-president), 
and Lyons. For their testimony, see pages 37 and 118 


sistent with the revenue require- 
ments of the Nation nor necessary 
for their own future well-being.” 
Savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks, Mr. Kimbrel 
said, “are the only business organi- 
zations given a special statutory 
formula for determining reasonable 
additions to reserves for bad debts. 
“Commercial banks, on the other 
hand, like all other business corpo- 
rations which adopt the reserve 
method of treating bad debts, are 
subject to the general regulations 
of the Internal Revenue Service 
which allow a deduction from gross 
income of a reasonable addition to 
a bad debt reserve in lieu of a deduc- 
tion for specific bad debt items, the 
reasonableness of the addition to be 
determined by the Commissioner. 


Tax-Exempt Status of Credit Unions 


Firm opposition to any change in the tax exempt status of credit union: 
was expressed by officers of the Credit Union National Association in 
recent testimony before the House Ways and Means Committee. Yet, 
there is strong sentiment within the credit union movement itself that 
this rapidly growing financial institution should pay its fair share of 
taxes, according to Report on Credit Unions, a newsletter edited and 
published by Dr. Rudolf Modley, management consultant and authority 


on credit unions. 


Many credit unionists feel, writes Dr. Modley, that they should offer 
to pay taxes similar to those paid by mutual savings banks. They hope 
that this will stop their being accused of enjoying an unfair advantage 
in competition with other types of financial institutions which must bear 


full tax loads. 


“In the case of commercial banks 
both the maximum allowable reserve 
and the annual additions to reserves 
are measured by a percentage of 
eligible loans. The maximum allow- 
able reserves of savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks are measured by a percentage 
of withdrawable accounts or de- 
posits and the amounts of annual 
additions to the reserve are in the 
discretion of the taxpayer until the 
maximum is reached. Commercial 
banks are limited to only a portion 
of their annual earnings as a de- 
ductible addition to bad debt re- 
serves, whereas savings and loan 
associations and mutual savings 
banks may transfer all their re 
tained net earnings to a bad debt 
reserve without payment of tax un- 
til the reserve ceiling is reached. 

“Also, under the present formulas 
prescribed for use by commercial 
banks the average ceiling on the 
amount which may be accumulated 
in reserves is 2.43% of eligible loans, 
whereas savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks may 
accumulate bad debt reserves equal: 
ing 12% of withdrawable accounts 
or deposits.” 

The 2.43 percentage for commer- 
cial banks is “grossly inadequate’ 
and the regulations “in effect penal- 
ize a bank for having had good and 
successful management 25 yeals 
ago,” Mr. Kimbrel said. 

He presented statistical material 
bearing upon the current position of 
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insured commercial banks with re- 
spect to bad debt reserve losses on 
loans as an aid to the committee in 
determining a sound maximum per- 
centage. 

Mr. Kimbrel’s testimony imple- 
mented President Joseph C. Wel- 
man’s letter of January 22 to A.B.A. 
member banks. The text of this 
letter may be found in BANKING 
News, page 100. 

Despite the strong case made, 
there is not much indication at this 
time that the committee will do any- 
thing about the Curtis bill as such. 
It might come up with many of the 
features of the Curtis bill in a bill 
of its own—if the revenue picture 
changes. 


FIA Progress 


The Financial Institutions Act 
would appear at this writing to have 
got over its highest hurdle, the hear- 
ings before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. The opposi- 
tion which was building up so for- 
midably in the fall seemed to col- 
lapse when the hearings got under 
way. It was there for the record, 
but it was certainly not there with 
any real power or effectiveness. 

Whether there was a deal in the 
sense of a gentlemen’s agreement to 
compromise differences or whether 
the opposition found the demand for 
the bill too much to beat remains 
to be seen. Opinion seemed to shift 
on the more controversial features 
of the bill. These included, in this 
order of emphasis, cumulative vot- 
ing, merger provisions, tightening 
the Bank Holding Company Act, 
mandatory audits, and the matter of 
not having the Comptroller of the 
Currency sit on the FDIC board of 
directors. In addition there are a 
number of technical amendments 
pending which involve the powers 
of the supervisory agencies. 

One thing was abundantly clear 
from the very start of the resump- 
tion of the hearings, and that was 
the determination of Chairman 
Brent Spence of Kentucky to move 
the hearings right along with dis- 
patch. He succeeded despite the best 
efforts of Reps. Abraham J. Multer 
of New York and Wright Patman to 
extend the questioning of witnesses. 

It was Mr. Spence perhaps more 
than any other single factor who 
kept the bill from bogging down in 
the committee hearings. His power 
in controlling the scheduling of wit- 
hesses and his resoluteness as chair- 
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man enabled the committee to dis- 
pose of the Financial Institutions 
Act. That was first order of busi- 
ness for Mr. Spence, and it had to be 
disposed of before he would bring up 
other important matters. 

The record of the hearings re- 
flects Mr. Spence’s firm control. This 
was particularly evident during the 
testimony of Kenton R. Cravens, 
president of the Mercantile Trust 
Co., of St. Louis, Mo., and chairman 
of the Advisory Committee to the 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. Patman wanted to raise a 
question of privilege. To which Mr. 
Spence replied, “Well, we are going 
on with the hearings.” 

At another point Mr. Spence per- 
sisted, “I would like to proceed with 
the witness.” The record is replete 
with such evidence. 

At the close of the morning ses- 
sion Mr. Patman said he had more 
questions to ask. Mr. Spence offered 
to continue in the afternoon, but 
Mr. Patman objected because he felt 
he should be on the House floor for 
the debate on the debt limitation 
bill. Although Mr. Spence agreed to 
ask special permission of the House 
for the committee to meet while the 
House was in session during the 
afternoon, Mr. Patman still objected 


and wanted Mr. Cravens recalled the 
following day. Mr. Spence decided, 
as far as the questioning of Mr. 
Cravens was concerned, that Mr. 
Patman had had it. 

About the time this March issue 
of BANKING is published the com- 
mittee should be through its execu- 
tive sessions on the bill, have issued 
its report, and be seeking a rule to 
bring the bill before the House. This 
month or more might very well be 
taken up with getting the rule, put- 
ting the bill through the House and 
then the conference sessions. It is 
pretty well understood that many of 
the compromises on the bill will be 
worked out when the members ap- 
pointed by the House and the Senate 
get together in the Conference Com- 
mittee. As soon as the bill, which is 
reported back by the committee to 
each house, is approved, it is sent 
to the President for signature. 

Three witnesses testified for the 
A.B.A. on January 22. They were 
Lee P. Miller, president of the Citi- 
zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Co., 
of Louisville, Ky.; Gibbs Lyons, 
president of the First-Stamford Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., of Stam- 
ford, Conn., and Mr. Kimbrel. Mr. 
Miller is vice-president of the 
A.B.A.; Mr. Gibbs is former presi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


Jean Monnet (left), head of a French financial mission to Washington, negotiated 

an agreement that will give his country additional dollar credits, putting France, 

he said, on the way to financial stability. With him, above, are C. Douglas Dillon 

(center), Deputy Under Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, and Samuel C. 
Waugh, president and chairman of the Export-Import Bank 
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World Business and Bankiné 


ContInvaTION OF THE TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM is expected, but not the 5-year 
extension the Administration seeks. The business recession has strengthened protectionism. A major 
amendment sought by protectionists is that Tariff Commission injury findings be sent for final deter- 
mination to the Congress, not to the President. 


* * * 


WHITE HOUSE HANDLING OF ESCAPE CLAUSE CASES has created much dissatisfaction. 
O. R. Strackbein, protection leader in Washington, says Tariff Commission has approved less than half 
the escape clause cases brought before it, and these mostly minor ones. Of 28 TC approved, President 
Eisenhower endorsed but nine while rejecting six, including lead-and-zinc and ground fish. 


* * 


QUITE IN CONTRAST IS GERMANY’S TARIFF ATTITUDE, reported in Lloyds Bank Review. 
Germany’s attitude: ‘You should not grieve over the ‘loss’ of an industry ‘hit’ by foreign competition, 
but rejoice over one burden less to carry.’’ Germany is the only country with air service of its own 


which allows foreign airlines to carry passengers between two domestic points. Germany welcomes 
imports. 


* * * 


U. S. IMPORTS HELD UP WELL IN 1957, but exports slipped off after a peak in the first 
(post-Suez) quarter. This year both exports and imports will decline, reflecting our lowered economy. 


* * * 


WHILE PROTECTIONISTS CLAMOR AGAINST JAPAN’S GOODS, Japan is our first market 
for cotton, wheat, soybeans, barley, and for farm products as a whole. These purchases alone are a 
fourth larger than all our imports from Japan. 


* * * 


EXPORTS ARE NOW A MAJOR MARKET for many American products, what with foreign aid, 
loans, and ordinary business. The Commerce Department finds that 133% as much U. 8. rice is exported 
as is used at home; 109% as much DDT; 99% as much copper sulphate; 93% as much wheat; 87% 
as much cotton—using January-September 1957 data. 


* * * 


COMPARED WITH DOMESTIC USE, exports account for the following percentages of other 
items: graders and rollers, 75%; industrial trucks and tractors, 81%; tracklaying and contractors’ 
wheel-type tractors, 72%; locomotives, 51%; civil aircraft, 43%; railway passenger cars, 44%; motor 
trucks and buses, 23%. Is it a wonder foreign aid keeps rolling along? 


* * 


BUT HERE’S A SURPRISE, MAYBE. During the first three quarters of 1957 the U. 8S. im- 
ported 70,000 more cars than it exported. If you want to know why, look out of the window at the 
nearest parking lot. Prior to 1957 and its ever-longer cars, our car exports exceeded our imports. 


* * * 


RUSSIAN-LATIN AMERICAN TRADE PACTS and other USSR deals elsewhere have provided 
a spate of news reports this year, but no new phenomena. Moscow’s state trading contemplates ex- 
changes of goods. Realization often falls short of intentions. 


* * * 


RUSSIAN LOANS TO UNDERDEVELOPED LANDS call for servicing in commodities. We’d do 
better to emulate Moscow in this, instead of accumulating local currencies which we in turn re-lend to 


the debtor country. Where we get just an official “thank you,’ Russia gets tangible repayment. It 
makes no outright grants. 
* * 


MOSCOW PROFITS FROM OUR MISTAKES. Its technicians abroad work under native engineers. 
Russia doesn’t try to pass upon a project’s feasibility. If it flops, Russia doesn’t lose face. Meanwhile 
native pride is flattered. In the Indian steel mill, for example, an Indian is the chief engineer. 
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RUSSIA DOESN’T GIVE AWAY ARMS. It sells them on easy terms, as to Egypt for cotton. 
“We know you don’t want charity and we respect your ability to repay,” they say. Russia’s foreign 
aid is highly selective. Four-fifths of it goes to four or five countries; isn’t spread around the globe 


like ours. 
* * * 


BRITAIN AND GERMANY FORM AN INTERESTING CONTRAST. Germany remembers 
vividly two postwar inflations that wiped out monetary values and is more willing to face unemploy- 
ment than another such inflation. British workers can’t forget the unemployment of the Great Depres- 
sion and would even face inflation in preference to unemployment. Inflation is the big issue between 


the Conservatives and Laborites. 
* * * 


GOLD SELLERS—INCLUDING USSR—WATCH U. S. for any sign of recession stimulating 
devaluation chances. They’d like gold price hike. Senator Byrd, otherwise conservative, prefers infla- 
tionary spending of $500,000,000 gold left over from 1934 devaluation to equivalent, less inflationary 


increase of debt limit. 
* * * 


A NEW “DOLLAR GAP” HAS EMERGED, British. financial writers claim, suggesting as rem- 
edies: higher U. S. gold price, larger IMF quotas, borrowing by IMF, declaration of U. S. dollar as a 
“scarce currency,” thereby permitting trade discrimination v. U. S. goods, or—quoting The Banker— 
U. S. and Germany “adopting” policies consonant with their creditor status. 


* * * 


THE DOLLAR IS MAINLY A “REFUGE CURRENCY,” sterling a trading currency, which may 
be doing five times the work of equivalent dollar balances, The Banker holds . . . Sir Ralph Hawtrey, 
economist, calls sterling still 19% undervalued due to 1949 devaluation, despite price rises in Britain. 


* * * 


VARIOUS INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES would like the World Bank to finance tourist hotels, 
but the Bank sticks to more directly productive projects. Eximbank, however, has financed new hotels 


abroad. 
* * 


THE BELGIAN CONGO INVITES U. S. HOTEL CAPITAL, for Belgium has no hotel industry 
of its own. Leopoldville is ready for the jet age; has built a $15,000,000 airport with a 314-mile air- 
strip. By 1959 or 1960 that transit center expects jet planes carrying 175-200 tourists, enough to fill a 
hotel. 


* * * 


MINING CAPITAL IS ALSO WANTED. Since Congo export taxes are outside the scope of the 
U. S.-Belgium double-taxation treaty, a new law will this year substitute other taxes, thereby making 
the Congo more attractive to mine investors. 

* * 

ICA’S INVESTMENT-GUARANTY PROGRAM, which insures against inconvertibility, expropria- 
tion and war damage for a 1%4-of-1% fee, embraced five new countries in 1957. Pending projects include 
a hotel in Iran, an airline in Afghanistan, factories in India. January applications approximated $150- 
000,000. 


* * * 
OIL CONTRACTS YIELDING GOVERNMENTS BETTER THAN 50-50 shares have disturbed 
many investors. An Italian firm accepted from Iran a 75-25 arrangement; in Saudi Arabia, a Japanese 
firm, 56-44%. Jersey Standard’s The Lamp points out these deals aren’t as one-sided as they seem. 


* * 


THE WEST INDIES, new federation, officially started life in January and will attain dominion 
status in five years. Now U. 8. private capital will be more likely to flow to these islands, to finance 
hotels and small industries. Trade of the area will be gradually reoriented toward the Western Hemi- 
sphere, especially U. S. and Canada. 

* * * 

COFFEE COUNTRIES ARE COLLABORATING. Last October in Mexico seven coffee countries 
agreed to withhold coffee exports temporarily for the sake of “orderly marketing.” At Rio de Janeiro 
on January 14 Latin American coffee countries, plus Portugal, formed the International Coffee Organ- 
ization to keep up-to-date statistics and promote coffee consumption. 
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A.B.A. Reserves Plan 


GEORGE HANC 


This article presents the findings 
of a survey conducted by the Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. On 
the basis of year-end 1957 figures, 
the survey results show the effects 
of the A.B.A. reserves plan on in- 
dividual member banks. Mr. Hanc 
is a staff member of the Commission. 

This article was written before the 
Board of Governors announced a 
14% reduction in reserve ratios for 
demand deposits. This change would 
not appreciably affect the findings 
of the survey. 


ow would the A.B.A. reserves 
H plan affect individual Federal 
Reserve member banks? 

A principal virtue of the reserves 
plan proposed by the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission of the American 
Bankers Association is that its bene- 
fits would be distributed among the 
banks with a high degree of equality. 
As the Commission pointed out in 
its report, “A Plan for Member Bank 
Reserve Requirements,’ which was 
published about a year ago, legal 


reserve balances that member banks 
are required to maintain at their 
Reserve banks would be reduced in 
each of the three reserve categories 
by just about the same proportion. 

At the time the Commission’s re- 
port was published, however, it was 
not possible on the basis of avail- 
able data to determine precisely 
what the effects would be on indi- 
vidual banks within the three re- 
serve categories. Nor was it known 
exactly how the plan would affect 
small banks as compared with large 
institutions. 

In order to obtain up-to-date in- 
formation on these points, the Com- 
mission recently conducted a survey 
of the 6,400 FR member banks. The 
results of the survey, compiled from 
responses from more than one-half 
of all member banks, are representa- 
tive of all types and categories of 
banks in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Considering the nature of the 
survey, the response was quite 
heavy, and, together with the nu- 
merous accompanying letters, indi- 
cates widespread interest among 


CHART I 


EFFECTS BY RESERVE CLASS 
Average Percentage Reduction in Required Reserve Balances of Member Banks, 
Assuming A.B.A. Plan Had Been In Effect on December 31, 1957 


50 
Per Cent 


bankers in the Commission's re. 
serves plan. 

The A.B.A. has proposed that 
the reserve requirements of al] mem- 
ber banks be eventually reduced to 
a uniform 10% against net demand 
deposits and 2% against time de- 
posits. The A.B.A. plan also recom- 
mends that member banks be per- 
mitted to count vault cash as part 
of their legal reserves. These are 
ultimate objectives that are to he 
achieved over a period of years. 

At present, legal reserve ratios 
for demand deposits are 20%, 18%, 
and 12% for central Reserve city, 
Reserve city, and country member 
banks, respectively. The current re- 
serve ratio for time deposits is 5%, 
and, of course, member banks are 
not permitted to count vault cash 
against their legal reserve require- 
ments. 

The A.B.A. proposals have re- 
ceived widespread support through- 
out the banking community. As one 
country banker from the Far West 
wrote in answer to the Commission’s 
questionnaire: “If there is anything 
we can do to help in your proposed 
reformation of member bank reserve 
requirements, please let us know. 
We consider this of vital importance 
to our future. As a matter of fact, 
our bank has taken the preliminary 
steps toward eventual resignation 
from Federal Reserve membership.” 

Each member bank was requested 
to compute the reduction in its re- 
quired reserve balance that would 
result from the A.B.A. reserves 
plan. For the sake of simplicity, 
figures for December 31, 1957, were 
used. The survey was designed to 
show how the reserve gains would 
be distributed among individual 
member banks, assuming that the 
A.B.A.’s proposals had been in 
effect as of that date, although, of 
course, it would take several years 
to accomplish fully the changes pro- 
posed by the A.B.A. 

The effect of the plan on the indi- 
vidual member bank depends on 
three factors: the bank’s reserve 
category, the proportion of its de- 
posits in the form of time deposits, 
and the size of its vault cash hold- 
ings relative to its deposits. Ob- 
viously, the reserve gains produced 
by the Commission’s plan would dif- 
fer among banks because of differ- 
ent combinations of these three fac- 
tors. In large part, variations in the 
effects of the plan on individual 
banks reflect the inequities of the 
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present reserve arrangements, which 
the A.B.A. plan is designed to re- 
move. On the whole, however, differ- 
ent groups of banks would tend to 
penefit fairly evenly, with some ten- 
dency for small banks to gain more 
than large institutions. 


Effects of the Plan 
by Reserve Categories 


How would banks in the three re- 
serve categories be affected by the 
AB.A. plan? 

For all member banks, required 
reserves balances would have been 
lower by more than 50%, on the 
average, if the A.B.A. plan had 
been in effect at the end of 1957. 
Required reserve balances would 
have averaged 55% lower for cen- 
tral Reserve city banks, 58% lower 
for Reserve city banks, and 54% 
lower for country banks.* 

Banks in different reserve cate- 
gories would, of course, be affected 
differently by the various parts of 
the A.B.A. plan. Central Reserve 
city and Reserve city banks would 
gain most as a result of the pro- 
posed reduction in the reserve re- 
quirement ratios for demand de- 
posits. On the other hand, country 
member banks, which tend to hold 
relatively large amounts of vault 
cash, would gain most from its in- 
clusion in legal reserves. 

Country banks would also tend to 
benefit most from the reduction in 
the reserve ratio for time deposits. 
Under the Commission’s plan, the 
reserve ratio for time deposits would 
eventually be reduced from 5% to 
2%, or by three-fifths, which is con- 
siderably more than the proposed 
reduction of reserve ratios for de- 
mand deposits in any of the three 
reserve categories. Since country 
member banks tend to have more of 
their deposits in the form of time 
accounts, they would be more af- 
fected by the proposed reduction in 
the ratio for time deposits than 
other banks. 

The net result is shown in Chart I. 
On the average, central Reserve 
tity, Reserve city, and country mem- 
ber banks would gain by just about 
the same proportion. 


Effects on Small and 
Large Banks 

How would the A.B.A. plan affect 
smal] banks as compared with larger 
institutions ? 

Chart II shows the percentage re- 
duetions in required reserve bal- 
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ances in different size groups for 
Reserve city and country member 
banks. It may be seen that in the 
Reserve city category, small institu- 
tions would tend to gain more than 
the larger banks. This confirms the 
result of an earlier study prepared 
by the staff of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem at the request of the Economic 
Policy Commission. Smaller Reserve 
city banks show greater reserve re- 
ductions because they have rela- 
tively more vault cash and time de- 
posits than the larger banks in the 
same category. 

Among country member banks, 
required reserve balances would 
have been lower in each of the vari- 
ous size groups by approximately 
the same proportion. There is also 
some tendency among country mem- 
ber banks for the small and inter- 
mediate - sized institutions to gain 
somewhat more than the large ones. 
If the A.B.A. plan had been in 
effect as of December 31, 1957, re- 
quired reserve balances of country 
banks with less than $50,000,000 of 
deposits would have been lower by 


an average of 54%; required reserve 
balances of banks with more than 
$50,000,000 in deposits would have 
been lower by 51%. 

Thus comparing small and large 
banks on the basis of the year-end 
1957 figures, the adoption of the 
A.B.A. proposals would have some 
tendency, especially in the Reserve 
city category, to favor the smaller 
banks. 


Distribution of Reserve Gains 
Among Country Member Banks 


In Chart III, we turn to the effect 
on individual country member banks. 
Chart III shows the distribution 
of reserve benefits among country 
banks in each size group. Take, for 
example, country banks with $100,- 
000,000 of deposits. If the A.B.A. 
reserves plan had been in effect on 
December 31, 1957, required re- 
serve balances of 37% of all country 
banks in this size group would have 
been lower by 30% to 49%. For 
56% of the banks in the same size 
group, required reserve balances 
would have been lower by 50% to 
69%. For 7% of the banks in the 


*In order to emphasize the effects on individual banks, simple (unweighted) averages are used 
throughout this report. This has the effect of giving equal weight to all banks, regardless of size, 


in the computation of the averages. 


CHART II 


EFFECTS BY SIZE OF BANK 
Average Percentage Reduction in Required Reserve Balances of Reserve City and 
Country Banks, Assuming A.B.A. Plan Had Been in Effect on December 31, 1957 
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size group, required reserve bal- 
ances would have been lower by 
70% to 100%. 

Inevitably, there would be differ- 
ences in the effects of the A.B.A. 
proposals among individual country 
member banks due to variations in 
the size of vault cash holdings and 
the composition of deposits as be- 
tween time and demand accounts. 

It should be noted, however, that 
in actual practice these differences 
would doubtless be smalier than is 
suggested by Chart III. Required 
reserves are normally computed as 
an average over a weekly or semi- 
monthly reserve computation period. 
However, in order to avoid having 
to request the banks to make lengthy 
computations of average vault cash 
holdings, the survey was based on 
figures for one day. Year-end figures 
for some banks contain unusually 
high or low items. For example, one 
banker wrote: “We think we should 
point out that our vault cash figure 
for this date was abnormally high 
as a result of a heavy return flow 
of cash from the post-Christmas 
weekend.” Because of temporarily 
high or low items reported by some 
banks, year-end figures tend to em- 
phasize differences in the effects 
that the A.B.A. plan would have 
on various banks. On the basis of 
a full reserve computation period, 
these differences among banks would 
be reduced. 

In general, the effects of the 
A.B.A. reserves plan would be 
more diverse in the case of small 
country member banks than among 
the larger institutions. A small mi- 


nority of country banks, mainly 
small institutions, would have had 
reserve reductions of less than 30%. 
There are also some country 
banks, again mostly small institu- 
tions, that would have had particu- 
larly high reserve gains as of the 
end of 1957. In the main, these situ- 
ations reflect inequities in the pres- 
ent reserve set-up. Many country 
banks must of necessity hold rela- 
tively large amounts of vault cash 
which they are not permitted to 
count against their legal reserve re- 
quirements. As one country banker 
from New York state described his 
situation: “We are a country bank 
in an area where the mail service is 
very poor. Consequently, we must 
keep a much higher ratio in cash 
than most banks. Then being the 
largest bank in the county, we are 
sometimes called upon to help out 
smaller banks with cash at busy 
periods. We always want to be in a 
position to do this. However, under 
the present system, vault cash is not 
given consideration as a reserve.” 
Country banks with above-average 
holdings of vault cash would tend to 
have above-average reserve gains 
under the A.B.A. proposals. 
Member banks with very large 
amounts of time deposits are heavily 
penalized in relation to competing 
thrift institutions under the present 
reserve arrangements. These banks 
would also tend to receive above- 
average reserve gains if the A.B.A. 
plan were put into effect. As the 
Economic Policy Commission has in- 
dicated, the present high reserve 
ratio for time deposits discriminates 


CHART III 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESERVE BENEFITS ‘AMONG COUNTRY BANKS. 
Country Member Banks Classified by Percentage Reduction in Required Reserve Balances 
Assuming A.B.A. Plan Had Been in Effect on December 31, 1957 
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against member banks as compared 
with mutual savings banks and gay- 
ings and loan associations, which 
are not required to maintain re. 
serves in the form of immobilized 
balances. The adoption of the 
A.B.A. proposal for lowering the 
reserve ratio for time deposits would 
remove this important source of in- 
equity and would eliminate one of 
the disadvantages faced by member 
banks trying to compete for savings 
business. 


Effects on Nonmember Banks 


Although the A.B.A. reserves 
plan is directly concerned with mem- 
ber banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, it would probably also af- 
fect nonmember banks. Reserve re- 
quirements governing nonmember 
banks differ considerably among the 
various states. This is true of the 
over-all level of reserve require- 
ments, treatment of time deposits ag 
compared with demand deposits, and. 
the form in which required reserves 
may be held. Traditionally, many 
states have provided nonmember 
banks with a differential advantage 
over member banks. In all probabil- 
ity, therefore, a reduction in mem- 
ber banks’ legal reserve ratios would 
lead to lower reserve ratios for non- 
member banks in many states. 
The elimination of inequities from 
the member bank reserve structure 
would probably also lead to im- 
provements in state reserve require- 
ments. 


Conclusion 


On the basis of the Economic Pol- 
icy Commission’s survey, it is clear’ 
that the A.B.A. reserves plan would 
affect different groups of member 
banks fairly evenly, with some ten- 
dency to favor small banks. Varia- 
tions in its effects on individual 
banks would of course occur, but, © 
in the main, these reflect the in- 
equities of the present legal reserve 
arrangements. 

These results are of great prac- 
tical importance. In order to make 
any headway, a reserves plan must 
have widespread support among = 
bankers, and, if it is to command | 
this support, it must affect different 7 
groups of banks with broad equality. 
The findings of the Commission's 
survey should considerably enhance © 
the likelihood of eventually achiev- 
ing a logical and equitable scheme | 
of reserve requirements as proposed © 
by the A.B.A. 
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Your Career in Banking— 


For Bank Leaders of the Future 


Helping Business Grow 


LESLIE WALLER 


bank deal in service to the 
public — direct, face to face, 
helpful in every phase of life. But 
there is another public your bank 
serves-—the businesses of your com- 
munity and nation. 
The scope of modern American 
- business — breathtaking in its im- 
mense range of production from 
buttons and pins to atomic reactors 
and skyscrapers — would be impos- 
sible without modern banking. 
Today’s business is geared to the 
lightning-fast tempo of our times. 
It spreads across 48 states, across 
oceans and continents. And it has 
achieved this globe-girdling success 
through an efficient, reliable, ready 
supply of credit, provided by banks. 


W E have seen that you and your 


Waar does this mean to you and 
your career in banking? What does 
it mean, for example, simply to 
your own bank in your own com- 
munity ? 

Perhaps your bank doesn’t serve 
any billion-dollar corporations. Per- 
haps your largest account is the 
local factory with a payroll of a few 
hundred people. The bulk of your 
business accounts may be butchers, 
bakers, and candlestick makers. 

Size really doesn’t matter. The 
things you learn when you serve a 
small business are just as useful to 
you because, although they don’t 
make newspaper headlines, there are 
quite a few hundred thousand more 
small businesses than large ones. 

On the job, you come to have a 
fairly intimate knowledge of the 
businesses you serve. You learn why 
one grows and another fails, the 
feasons for business success, the 
facts of business life. You find out 
that each business is made up of 
_ and you get to know them, 


This knowledge, these new friends, 
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are important to you in many ways. 
The knowledge helps your career— 
for never lose sight of the fact that 
your bank is a business. These 
friends help you become a _ well 
rounded, highly accepted member of 
your community. 


Waen you stop for a moment to 
think of the ways in which you 
and your bank serve the business 
community, you realize how com- 
pletely each depends on the other. 

Businesses large and small safe- 
guard their cash assets at your bank. 
Regardless of size, they draw checks 
on your bank not only to buy raw 
material but to pay salaries, rent, 
and other expenses. For a variety 
of reasons they may seek additional 
credit in the form of loans. The 
income from business of every size 
is most often in the form of checks 
which can be converted into cash 
only through your bank. Banks in- 
vest in business securities. Some 
banks also deal in the securities and 
debentures of businesses. Banks 
handle business payrolls. Builders 
and realtors depend on bank mort- 
gages to finance home, office, and 
factory construction. There are even 
banks that serve retail businesses 
by handling merchandise coupons 
and premium stamps as a form of 
money. 

A relatively recent kind of bank 
service is that performed for busi- 
nesses that provide credit—‘clubs”’ 
for those eating out, charge account 
organizations, and so forth — by 


It is suggested that the articles in 
this series may profitably be included in 
bank house organs, for the benefit of 
staff members, with credit to BANKING. 


which the bank’s resources make 
possible the extension of convenient 
credit to millions of people and 
scores of other businesses. Another 
recent development is the servicing, 
safeguarding, and investing of pen- 
sion and welfare funds. A bank 
arrangement with local dealers in 
expensive commodities, like autos 
and major appliances, makes finan- 
cing efficient and ethical. 


Tus is a brief list. It could not 
hope to detail the many hundreds 
of special services banks provide for 
business. For business executives 
as individuals, banks offer still more 
in the field of estate and trust man- 
agement. 

Everything banks do for business 
has a double effect: It benefits the 
business itself, and the people em- 
ployed by that business. When Busi- 
ness A is successful, its employees 
have more money to spend on the 
products of Business B. They also 
have more money to bank. The 
circle completes itself: The help you 
provide returns to help you. 

This happy circle is the symbol 
of our nation’s present-day economy, 
the reason why we have such a high 
standard of living, the fact that 
underlies our leadership among the 
nations of the world. 

At the center of that symbol 
stands the banking industry, your 
own bank and you. 

If for no other reason, this fact 
would be enough to raise the pro- 
fession of banking to a place among 
the most important pursuits of man. 
It is one of many reasons why bank- 
ers are among your community’s 
most respected citizens, why being 
a banker carries so much prestige. 

It is one important reason why 
your own career in banking can be 
a most rewarding and satisfying 
way of life. 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


This department makes room on its March pages 
for methods and ideas garnered at the Bank Opera- 
tions Clinic sponsored by the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. Thus BANKING’S readers can share, to 
the extent permitted by space, the practical dis- 
cussions provided for the more than 500 bankers 
who went to the University of Pennsylvania campus 
in Philadelphia for the 2-day program. 

Conducted, as usual, in cooperation with the 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, the 
clinic talked over problems that concern bank mar- 
agement as well as bank operations men: electron- 
ics, accounting, check clearance, personnel selec- 
tion and training, bank financial statements, and 
many other components of the banker’s day-to-day 
job. 

Admittedly, our coverage is just a sampling. We 
hope you'll find it a good one! 


Automatic Check Processing: 


“When?” and “How About the Small Bank?” 


a was provided on these two 
questions by R. C. Kolb, assist- 
tant vice-president, Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
and a member of the Technical Com- 
mittee on Mechanization of Check 
Handling, A.B.A. Bank Management 
Commission. . 

As to “when,” magnetic ink char- 
acter recognition has already been 
established as the common machine 
language and it has been decided 
to place the characters along the 
bottom of checks. Final decision on 
the number and position of the char- 
acters along the bottom edge was 
published recently (February BANK- 
ING, page 42); and finalization of 
the type font for the characters is 
expected in the near future. 

Equipment manufacturers have 
been developing machines for some 
time, and several prototypes exist. 
There is even some indication of 
possible prices. 

Mr. Kolb’s guess is that “electronic 
processing of checks utilizing mag- 
netic ink characters recognition will 
be well established in some banks 
about two years from now.” 


Where Small Bank Comes In 


As for how the small bank fits 
into the picture: 
Several possibilities seem evident. 
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First, the equipment being built 
follows the step-by-step principle. 
Thus banks can go as far as they 
wish with a complete system: to the 
automatic sorting stage, to auto- 
matic sorting and listing, or to full 
computer bookkeeping. Varying de- 
grees of automation are thus pos- 
sible. 

Great strides are being made in 
reducing the size and cost of elec- 
tronic circuitry. Also, it’s possible 
that regional groups of banks will 
band together to obtain large scale 
equipment on a cooperative basis; or 
service bureaus may be set up to 
handle check processing on a service 
basis; or the service may be offered 
by correspondent banks. These are 
long-range possibilities—but not so 
far ahead that banks should not 
start preparations now. 


Getting Prepared 

Here are some concrete steps to 
take: 

(1) Become familiar with this new 
field—perhaps not the technicalities 
but certainly the effects on bank 
operations. Information is obtain- 
able from equipment makers, check 
printers, correspondent banks, from 
meetings and clinics, and from ar- 
ticles in banking publications. 

(2) Realize that the new tech- 


niques will require the numbering of 
all accounts; and make your prepa- 
rations accordingly. The new ma- 
chines, remember, will be able to 
read only numbers, not letters. Ac- 
count numbering isn’t simple, so 
start your studies, decide on a sys- 
tem, and begin numbering as soon 
as possible. 

(3) To prevent swapping of checks, 
it’s pretty clear that all checks will 
be imprinted with the customer's 
name—a large expense item. Estab- 
lish a policy and begin working to- 
ward that end. 

(4) Start thinking now of the pub- 
lic relations aspects of these changes 
and begin conditioning the public for 
them. 

(5) Make sure that your present 
procedures and systems are written 
down and improved as much as pos- 
sible. Much can be done along this 
line without using advanced mechan- 
ical techniques. 


“Up to Us” 

“In view of the advances made, I 
feel that the future holds great 
promise,” said Mr. Kolb. 

“It is now up to us, as bankers, 
to put ourselves in position to take 
advantage of the developments 4s 
they become available.” 
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Dr. W. Carlton Harris, left, professor of finance, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, greets three participants 
in the Pennsylvania Bankers Association’s Operations 
Clinic. The bankers: 0. Albert Johnson, PBA president, 
and vice-president and treasurer, Hamlin Bank & Trust 
Co., Smethport; L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kans., and chairman A.B.A. Country Bank 
Operations Commission; PBA’s vice-president, J. Regis 
Walthour, president, First National Bank in Greensburg 


A panel at the clinic: seated, Charles A. Agemian, vice- 
president and comptroller, The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York; William F. Feeney, assistant vice-president of 
that bank; standing, James V. Vergari, vice-president and 
general counsel, Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia; 
Charles R. Slaugh, assistant cashier and comptroller, Lan- 
caster County National Bank, Lancaster; and Charles E. 
Baus, assistant vice-president, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia 


Your Bank’s Financial Statements 


Emphasizing that bank accounting 
and reporting in the United States 
need “considerable uplifting,’ Stan- 
ley E. Shirk, C.P.A., partner in Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Co., New York, 
accountants and auditors, called the 
Pennsylvania bankers’ attention to 
inadequacies or lack of uniformity 
in bank accounting principles and to 
inadequate disclosure of significant 
information in bank financial state- 
ments. 

Mr. Shirk’s talk included a “bill of 
particulars” on financial statement 
presentation. He made specific sug- 
gestions for more informative re- 
porting, and we pass along his obser- 
vations as the opinions of an expert 
who specializes in this field: 


_ let’s look at what statements 
are presented to stockholders. In 
many cases, particularly the smaller 
bank, we find only a condensed state- 
ment of condition. However, three 
other statements are essential in re- 
porting on the events of the account- 
ing period. It is important that there 
be presented a statement of income 
and expense, statement of changes 
in capital funds, and statement of 
changes in reserves. All cover the 
events during the accounting period. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION. 
Most of the time, the basis of valua- 
tion of the principal assets—invest- 
ment securities, loans, mortgages, 
fixed assets—is not set forth on the 
statement or in the accompanying 
text. The market value of securities 
is seldom furnished. These are seri- 
ous omissions of essential informa- 
tion. There is insufficient disclosure 
of the amounts of reserves and the 
manner in which they have been ap- 
plied—particularly security reserves, 
bad debt reserves and contingency 
reserves. 


Bad Debt Reserves 


Bad debt reserves are particularly 
troublesome since three methods of 
presentation are used by banks to- 
day. The most desirable is the appli- 
cation of the reserve against the 
loans. I say “the most desirable” 
because I view it as a valuation re- 
serve created not only because of 
income tax privileges, but, in addi- 
tion, because in the judgment of 
management it is essential to provide 
for losses on a cycle basis over a 
period of years. A word of warning 
—any other treatment by bankers 
generally may act as a deterrent to 
the present efforts of the business 


to increase the amount of reserves 
permitted to be deducted for income 
tax purposes. How can you say you 
need more liberal reserves and then 
fail to apply the reserve in valuation 
of the loans? Certainly, including all 
of it as free in the equity section sug- 
gests it is unnecessary. 

The treatment of bad debt reserves 
as part of the equity section is un- 
acceptable and incompatible with the 
facts since the reserve is subject to 
tax liability in the event of recapture 
or use for any purpose other than 
the absorption of losses on loans. 

The third method of showing the 
reserve on the liability side of the 
statement of condition but outside 
of the equity section is acceptable 
but not as desirable as applying the 
reserve against the asset. 

Reserves for contingencies often 
are treated inconsistently. If they 
have been created to provide for spe- 
cific contingencies, then they should 
not be shown as part of the bank’s 
equity. On the other hand, if they 
have been created merely for general 
contingency purposes, they should 
be treated as part of the bank’s 
equity. 

Oftentimes, vital information is 
omitted when there is insufficient or 
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Stanley E. Shirk 


no subdivision of each principal type 
of major assets and liabilities such 
as securities, loans, and deposits. The 
amount of loans or mortgages in- 
sured or guaranteed by the U. S. 
Government or its agencies is not 
disclosed. Here the bank would be 
putting its best foot forward. De- 
posits are not separated as between 
demand deposits and time deposits. 
Under today’s conditions of keen 
competition for time and savings de- 
posits, isn’t this information essen- 
tial to the reader? 

Many banks show capital surplus 
and undivided profits and reserves 
but bypass the question of whether 
the reserves are considered to be 
free by failing to subtotal these items 
and indicate the total stockholders 
equity. This is one way of avoiding 
the question but does not answer it. 
The owners of the enterprise should 
not be left in doubt as to their equity 
in it. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME. The 
most important point in connection 
with this statement of income is that 
too often it is not furnished. This 
is a serious omission since the state- 
ment of income constitutes the best 
reflection reasonably obtainable of 
the earning capacity of the bank 
under the conditions existing during 
the period. 

In many cases where the state- 
ment is furnished (and billion dollar 
banks often are no exception) it be- 
gins with the figure of net operating 
earnings before income taxes. The 
approach may be motivated by com- 
petitive considerations but there is 
a question whether it entirely suc- 
ceeds in its purpose. The amount of 
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The Test of Usefulness 


Tas subject of bank accounting and reporting is quite important because 
the lack of uniformity, variances in accounting principles applied by 
banks, and the acknowledged shortcomings of bank financial statements 
create considerable difficulty in making comparisons and effectively 
appraising the performance and progress of our financial institutions. 
This difficulty is experienced by the top officers, directors, stockholders, 
financial analysts, other banks, and the prospective investor. 

Bankers are competing with other enterprises in the market for capital 
and must keep their stockholders informed more fully of what is behind 
their present investment to influence its retention. In addition, proper 
statement presentation attracts additional stockholders. 

The principal problems lie in the use of cash basis accounting instead 
of the accrual basis, the bases of valuation of investment securities, the 
treatment of security profit and losses, bad debt reserves, fixed assets, 
contingency and other reserves, omission of significant financial state- 
ments, absence of comparisons, and insufficient explanatory information 
on the statements or in the accompanying text. 

Bear in mind that accounting is to be judged by the test of the useful- 
ness of the information presented to those who have a legitimate interest 
in it. Financial accounting is continually in the process of evolution. Out 
of a study and comparison of methods evolved to meet varying needs in 
the banking field, there should emerge principles, procedures and forms 
of presentation that will make accounting in banking more useful for the 


purposes it is designed to serve.—MR. SHIRK. 


trust income is seldom disclosed. To- 
day we still find some banks that 
do not apply income taxes or tax 
savings relating to security profits 
and losses and nonrecurring items 
against such items. Instead, they 
continue to deduct the actual net 
taxes payable from net operating 
earnings. The provision for bad 
debt reserves is seldom considered 
as a recurring item although if the 
Treasury ever permits the use of a 
formula geared to current balances 
and/or volume of business, under or- 
dinary circumstances the provision 
would continue to recur. Securities 
profits and losses, as mentioned ear- 
lier, are shown in various ways and 
sometimes are not shown at all on 
the earnings statement. The treat- 
ment of profit-sharing plan contribu- 
tions is also subject to variances. 


STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN 
CAPITAL FUNDS. Many banks do 
not include this statement in their 
annual reports. Sometimes some of 
the information that would be con- 
tained in such a statement is at the 
bottom of the earnings statement but 
it is not complete. More banks are 
beginning to realize that in omitting 
the statement they are withholding 
essential information of value to 
stockholders. All banks should adopt 
the practice of furnishing a state- 


ment of changes in capital funds. 
The ideal would be to have the state- 
ment show the capital surplus and 
undivided profits at the beginning of 
the year, to which would be added 
net operating earnings, transfers 
from reserves, securities profits, and 
other significant nonoperating items. 
Dividends, security losses, transfers 
to reserves, and other significant 
nonoperating items would be de- 
ducted. In such an arrangement, the 
last item in the statement of earn- 
ings would be net operating earnings. 


STATEMENT OF CHANGES IN 
RESERVE ACCOUNTS. The sub- 
ject of reserves—how they are cre- 
ated, where the provisions are shown, 
where the reserve balances are 
shown, and transfers to and from 
them, sometimes without any sound 
business reason—is one of the most 
troublesome problems today. A state- 
ment of changes in reserve accounts 
should be presented in the annual 
report, showing separately for each 
reserve the opening balance, trans- 
fers to and from undivided profits, 
recoveries, charge-offs, and any other 
material items affecting such re- 
serves. As long as bank accounting 
practice sanctions transfers to and 
from reserves and significant trans- 
actions are not reflected in the in- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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The Trust Department 


Must Be Tax-Conscious 


Federal Taxes Are an Ever-Present Consideration 


This is the fourth in a series of 
articles on tax matters of interest 
to banks. The series is being pre- 
pared in Washington by BANKING’S 
correspondent in the Capital. 


of trust and estate administra- 

tion, Federal taxes are an ever- 
present consideration. The adminis- 
trator and executor must constantly 
keep in mind the tax effects of every 
contemplated step —the effects on 
the bank itself as well as upon the 
beneficiaries, for in certain cases, if 
taxes owing to the Government are 
not paid by the estate or beneficiar- 
ies, the bank itself is held liable. 

Every executor of an estate of a 
citizen or resident of the United 
States, whose gross estate exceeds 
$60,000 in value at the date of death, 
must file with the district Director 
of Internal Revenue a notice on 
Form 704. This notice must be filed 
within two months of the decedent’s 
death, except that, if the executor 
qualifies within such period, the no- 
tice may be filed within two months 
of qualification. 

The executor of a will faces a de- 
cision at the very outset, if there is 
a surviving spouse: whether or not 
to file a joint return with the spouse. 
An affirmative decision usually ef- 
fects a tax saving. The decedent’s 
final return must be filed within 314 
months of the end of the decedent’s 
taxable year if he had lived, whether 
or not a separate joint return with 
the surviving spouse is filed. In such 
a joint return care must be exercised 
to allocate correctly to the decedent’s 
income that portion of the tax at- 
tributable thereto, since the allo- 
cation will affect the estate tax. 

The executor also must select the 
fiscal year of the estate, unless he 
chooses to use the calendar year. He 
must decide, too, whether the sur- 
viving spouse has the right to joint- 
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return treatment for each of the 
two years following the decedent’s 
death and must make various other 
decisions as to the handling of in- 
come and corpus in the light of the 
terms of the will and the tax law. 
Keeping in mind the tax conse- 
quences to the beneficiaries and the 
estate, he must carefully weigh each 
decision: whether to distribute in- 
come, and how much to distribute; 
whether to make distribution “in 
kind,” including securities; whether, 
for example, to allow a beneficiary 
to have a desired collection of china 
in lieu of cash or sell the china and, 
instead, distribute the cash proceeds. 
A trust poses similar problems. 
No move can be made without con- 
sidering the tax consequences. The 
law and regulations are honey- 
combed with technicalities, to cope 
with which a bank’s trust officer 
must either be well informed or 
know where to get information. 


Tax Rulings, Regulations 


At the outset, a bank undertaking 
trust functions should equip itself 
with the text of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and the regulations 
thereunder. A good tax service will 
supply the texts of the foregoing, 
as well as rulings, decisions, and ex- 
amples. Such services are furnished 
by the Commerce Clearing House, 
Prentice-Hall, and the Research In- 
stitute of America. Rulings formally 
published by the Treasury, as also 
its regulations, may be obtained di- 
rectly by subscribing to the Internal 
Revenue Bulletin. 

In the case of a small bank inter- 
ested in developing trust business, 
it may be advisable at the start to 
send an officer to consult one of the 
bank’s larger correspondents having 
a trust department. It may prove 


worthwhile to engage the services of 
an outside accountant familiar with 
bank accounting, to design and set 
up ledgers and journals for the as- 
sembling of data. 

To cope with the tax aspects of 
trust work the bank also needs a 
lawyer or similarly qualified person. 
The trust officer in a small bank will 
do everything himself: prepare Fed- 
eral and state income-tax returns 
for decedents up to the date of 
death; Federal and state gift-tax re- 
turns, if any are required; the Fed- 
eral estate-tax return, if required; 
and any state inheritance-tax re- 
turns. 

In addition to administering es- 
tates of decedents, a trust officer 
must be prepared to handle trust ac- 
counts of various kinds, such as rev- 
ocable and irrevocable living trusts 
and testamentary trusts. As trustee 
and co-trustee, the bank must file 
Federal and state fiduciary income- 
tax returns; Federal Form 1099 re- 
turns on payments of $600 or more 
to any person for professional fees; 
and Social Security returns, if the 
trusts have any employees. 

If payments are made to nonresi- 
dent aliens, it is very important that 
the required return be filed and the 
tax, basically 30%, be withheld by 
the bank and remitted to the Gov- 
ernment, for otherwise the bank is 
held liable for the tax. 

About the only function of a trust 
department not having a tax angle 
is the safekeeping of property for 
customers. 

The trust officer must be prepared 
to give tax advice to beneficiaries 
who receive income and who must 
pay the tax on it. In the case of 
agency and custodian accounts, the 
trust officer also may be responsible 
for investment supervision or coun- 
seling and for furnishing tax advice 
to the owners of the investments. 

In making or liquidating invest- 
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ments in securities and other trust 
property, tax considerations are 
never absent. The trust officer needs 
to keep in mind the beneficiary’s tax 
bracket when determining whether 
to invest in “tax exempt,” growth 
securities, or other bonds and stocks. 
To determine the tax liability inci- 
dent to sales, he must have ready 
cost figures. To this end, records 
must be adequate and should be kept 
up to date. It often happens that 
banks assign estate and trust work 
to officers to be handled in their 
spare time; the work keeps being 
put off, and at the end of the year 
things may be in a mess. It is most 
important that the trust department 
have a system for collecting the nec- 
essary data currently, so that at 
the end of the taxable period of each 
trust and estate the totals from 
which to prepare the various returns 
are immediately available. 

Records are kept in two ways. 
In small banks the information is 
usually hand-posted; in larger banks 
it is machine-posted. The trust de- 
partment must distinguish among 
the various categories of informa- 
tion: as to dividends, whether they 
are ordinary or are eligible for ex- 
clusion or tax credit; as to bond in- 
terest, whether it is nontaxable, 
partly tax-exempt, or wholly tax- 
exempt, etc. A recapitulation of the 
tax ledger is usually advisable at 
the end of September and again at 
the end of November. Soon after the 
close of the taxable year many banks 


send out “beneficiary advice as to 
taxable income,” the same informa- 
tion being supplied to the Govern- 
ment through the fiduciary return. 

As a bank’s trust business grows, 
the personnel of the trust depart- 
ment will tend to expand and spe- 
cialize. There will be specialists in 
various subjects, almost every move 
having a tax angle: estate admin- 
istration, collection and distribution 
of principal and income, allocation 
of income to corpus and income ac- 
counts, investment, estate planning, 
the preparation of statements and 
termination of accounts. The latter 
involves making sure that all the 
taxes have been paid and that they 
have been charged to the proper per- 
sons. Corporate trust business en- 
tails its own set of tax problems. 

Very useful for trust officers is 
attendance at tax forums, such as 
are frequently held at universities 
and large correspondent banks; 
A.B.A. national and regional trust 
conference meetings and the like. 
Just as an illustration, in 1957 the 
following such meetings were held 
under A.B.A. auspices: the Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference, Western 
Regional Trust Conference, and Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference. Sim- 
ilarly, a Southern Trust Conference 
will be held during 1958. 

Two technical provisions of the 
1954 Internal Revenue Code of spe- 
cial interest to trust departments 
may be noted here. One relates to 
amortization of bond premiums, 


No Substitute for Awareness 


Tue complexities of the present tax laws call for complete 
awareness on the part of executors and attorneys if serious prob- 


lems are to be avoided. 


There seems to be little hope for simplified tax problems in 
the future. Statutory changes will cure some ills but will prob- 
ably produce some new ones. Wise drafting of wills can oftentime 
ease the executor’s burdens as well as his risks. However, the 
seeming inconsistency oftentimes between tax concepts and fiduci- 
ary accounting procedures and principles may never be entirely 


resolved. 


There is no acceptable substitute for a complete awareness upon 
the part of both the executor and the attorney of the nature and 
the character of the problems, nor is there a substitute for the 
experience that goes with meeting such problems from day to 
day.—From the address of Byron E. BronstTon, second vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, at the Mid-Continent Trust Conference in New Orleans. 
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which is discussed in detail in ap. 
other article of this series. Tie Code 
and regulations provide a method 
whereby, as to bonds, bougiit at a 
premium, the latter may be amor. 
tized. Generally speaking, most 
banks do not amortize premiums on 
such bonds held in trusts and estates 
because of the accounting and book- 
keeping problems involved. The 
amortization is a paper entry rather 
than a debit or credit to the ac. 
count, and for proper accounting a 
separate set of records would have 
to be kept. In some large trusts, 
however, it pays to amortize the 
bond premium despite the bookkeep- 
ing entailed. 


Special Provisions 


The other provision relates to de- 
preciation deductions, covered by 
Sec. 167 of the Code. The regula- 
tions contain special provisions con- 
cerning life tenants and beneficiaries 
of trusts and estates. Where prop- 
erty is held by one person for life, 
with remainder to another person, 
the depreciation deduction is com- 
puted as if the life tenant were the 
absolute owner. He is entitled to 
the deduction during his life. There- 
after the deduction, if any, is allowed 
to the remainderman. On trust prop- 
erty the allowable deduction is ap- 
portioned between the income bene- 
ficiaries and the trustee on the basis 
of the trust income allocable to each, 
unless the governing instrument or 
local law requires or permits the 
trustee to maintain a reserve for 
depreciation. In the latter case, any 
part of the deduction in excess of 
the income set aside for the reserve 
is to be apportioned as above. If 
the income of a trust computed with- 
out regard to depreciation is required 
to be distributed, the beneficiaries 
get the deduction, to the exclusion 
of the trustee. In the case of an 
estate, the allowable deduction must 
be apportioned among the estate and 
the heirs, legatees and devisees on 
the basis of income of the estate 
allocable to each. 

Section 584 of the 1954 Code re- 
lates to the tax treatment of com- 
mon trust funds. Essentially, it pro- 
vides that a common trust fund shall 
not be considered a corporation and 
that the income shall be taxable in 
the hands of the individual partici- 
pants. In other words, the common 
trust fund is viewed as a conduit 
and is treated more or less like @ 
partnership. 
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Now Is the Time for 


Banks to Stand Together 


Here are excerpts from the talk 
given by Joseph C. Welman, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, at the Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference in New York. 


Trust Conferences it has been our 

privilege to be luncheon guests 
of the New York Clearing House. 
That tradition is being continued 
this year. A half century ago such 
an event would have been undreamed 
of, because at that time the Clear- 
ing House banks and the trust com- 
panies were engaged in a serious con- 
troversy. The trust companies had 
become active competitors of the 
banks, and although they were being 
progressively placed under state 
banking supervision, they continued 
to enjoy privileges not accorded 
either state or national banks. Ef- 
forts of the Clearing House Associ- 
ation to impose restraints on the 
trust companies proved ineffective. 
The actions of the Clearing House 
forced their withdrawal from mem- 
bership for several years just after 
the turn of the century, but by 1911 
the trust companies were recognized 
as a fundamental part of the com- 
mercial banking business and they 
were readmitted to the Clearing 
House. 


[’ the last 16 of the 39 Mid-Winter 


Mutual Aim and Respect 


Today, practically every large 
commercial bank renders fiduciary 
Services. About half of the 20 larg- 
est banks in the country are trust 
companies, and they hold a signi- 
ficant percentage of the resources 
of the banking system. Moreover, 
others have derived a significant part 
of their growth from mergers of 
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institutions organized under trust 
charters. All of them are proud of 
their traditions. 

These developments have been 
possible because, in a dynamic com- 
petitive system, both commercial 
banks and trust companies were able 
to make an important contribution 
to the progress of each other’s orig- 
inal center of interest. Both had 
their roots in a tradition of service 
—in a desire to make their institu- 
tions as useful as possible in our 
growing nation’s financial develop- 
ment. Yet the merger’ of: trust and 
commercial banking business would 
not have been possible if, despite the 
early competitive battles, there had 
not been an atmosphere of mutual 
respect between them... . 


Service Under One Roof 


Today, a significant part of the 
public relations effort of our bank- 
ing business is based on the theme 
of service under one roof. If, over 
the period of half a century, the 
economics of competition have con- 
tinued to make such a theme valid, 
is it also not appropriate that we 
exploit it to the fullest extent by 
giving it real meaning at every turn 
of our policies and operations? 

In my opinion, in the present com- 
petitive situation there is too little 
in the way of serious study of our 
nation’s financial problems and too 
much in the way of expecting that 
political actions will produce the 
“strength, stability, and efficiency of 
financial institutions.” [The quota- 
tion is from the Aldrich Commission 
report of 1911.] Legislation alone 
cannot assure strong, stable, and 
efficient financial institutions. These 
qualities cannot be achieved unless 


there is a willingness to recognize 
the public interest, and to serve it 
well in all respects. 

The banking industry today is 
faced with a great challenge. It is 
that of preserving, in a highly com- 
petitive environment, a foundation 
of traditions that have set banks 
apart from other sectors of the fi- 
nancial system. Over the long his- 
tory of American banking, this 
challenge has periodically arisen. It 
has reflected the conditions of a 
competitive financial system, and at 
times has led to important disagree- 
ments not only among financial in- 
stitutions, but also among super- 
vising authorities and legislatures. 

The lesson of the development of 
the trust business is particularly 
pertinent today because it reminds 
us how unfortunate it might have 
been if, in the competitive struggle 
of the early part of the century, the 
trust business had been forced into 
a marriage with a different part of 
the financial system. So we can be 
proud that the challenge was met 
and the dual system made possible 
the entrance of the trust companies 
into the banking business and the 
ultimate development of a banking 
system with the “many services 
under one roof’? concept to fill the 
financial needs of the growing na- 
tion. 


Competition and Flexibility 


The present competitive environ- 
ment is the price we have to pay 
for flexibility in credit markets. It 
is the price we have to pay for 
the ability to adapt our financial 
system to the changing needs and 
desires of the economy. The history 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Some Banks Need Lessons 
in Business Courtesy 


The writer of this article is a 
prominent authority on public rela- 
tions who is connected with a uni- 
versity. 


N THE midst of much self-con- 
gratulation by banks on their 
improvement in public relations, 

I'd like to describe an incident that 
shows that the congratulations may 
be somewhat premature. Also, I’d 
like to point out what might be 
done to improve matters. 

About two and one-half years ago, 

I took out a 3-year loan with a local 
bank. For two and one-half years 
I paid the loan instalment promptly 
the first of each month—this, de- 
spite the fact that I left town for 
more than a year of this period. 

Finally, becoming tired of having 

the payments drag out, I sent in a 
payment for the full amount. With 
the payment went a letter asking for 
acknowledgment of the final pay- 
ment. .Information was requested 
also about whether any interest 
money was due because the account 
had been paid ahead of the due date. 


Letter Ignored 


Three weeks passed; no reply came. 
At this time, I wrote another letter 
calling attention to the first letter 
and its request for information. 

Another 10 days passed — then 
came a curt letter which failed to 
say specifically that the account was 
paid in full, and which failed, also, 
to answer the query about the pos- 
sible interest refund. 

Outraged by the tone of the letter 
much more than the lack of informa- 
tion, I wrote to the president of the 
bank calling attention to the deplor- 
able public relations he was fostering. 

A conciliatory letter came from 
the president in which he explained 
the status of the account and an- 
swered the question about the in- 
terest. He did not, however, seem 
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too much concerned about the tone 
of his employee’s letter, nor the gen- 
eral handling of similar cases by 
bank personnel. 

His bank advertises heavily. Good- 
will toward customers exudes from 
the advertising copy. The usual 
phrases about “friendliness” run 
throughout every advertisement. 

What a mockery is made of the ad- 
vertising by some poorly instructed 
correspondent who has failed to learn 
the rudiments of business courtesy! 

How should the bank have handled 
the transaction? 


Acknowledge Faithful Payment 


First of all, at least once a year, 
the bank should send a short, pleas- 
ant, and sincere letter to each instal- 
ment account that has been prompt 
in payment. This letter should be 
very personal and should thank the 
account for having been so faithful. 

Such a pat on the back by the 

bank can do much to insure continu- 
ance of prompt payments. It’s a 
varm, friendly gesture. Virtue, as 
represented by paying promptly 
month after month, can be a lonely, 
unrewarding thing, especially if the 
payer develops the feeling that no 
one at the bank has the slightest 
appreciation of what he is doing. 

One of the country’s largest de- 
partment stores found that the fol- 
lowing letter had a positively tonic 
effect upon charge account customers 
who had paid their bills promptly. 
Just why should banks be so busy 
that they cannot spare a moment 
to be equally gracious? Here is the 
letter: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


All too often a good customer, who 
pays his bills promptly and cheer- 
fully, begins to feel that he is unno- 
ticed and unappreciated. 

This is unfortunate, because we do 
appreciate good customers such as 


you—who make our business a plea- 
sure. We shall try to ensure that our 
future association will be mutually 
agreeable by serving you as carefully 
as we have in the past. 

We hope to have the opportunity 
to be of assistance to you for many 
years to come. 


Cordially yours, 
Manager 
Credit Sales Promotion 


A letter such as that can go a long 
way toward making a life-long and 
articulate friend. Lord knows that 
banks still need to do everything 
they can to persuade people—espe- 
cially people who owe them money— 
that they are run by human human 
beings and not by a bunch of money- 
grabbing bloodless robots. 


Establish Payer's Credit 


Now, to get back to what else 
banks can do about the faithful in- 
stalment account payer. The man 
has paid up his account. Here’s the 
moment to go all out. Send him 
a letter immediately —the nicest, 
friendliest letter you can write. Take 
a leaf, too, from the commercial loan 
people, who always send a card upon 
completion of the loan payments. 
The card establishes the payer's 
credit with the loan institution. It’s 
a subtle bit of flattery. 

Although many variations are pos- 
sible, here’s the kind of letter I’d 
write if I were the banker acknowl- 
edging a final payment: 


Dear Mr. Blank: 


It’s not easy to do what you have 
done—to make prompt payments on 
a debt for two years. During that 
period there must have been times 
when it was tempting to skip a pay- 
ment. That you didn’t do so is a tes- 
timonial to your conscientiousness. 

In addition to the personal satis- 
faction you must feel, you have 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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Customer Contact Chart 


Trust Client 


Collection 


TELLER 


SERVICE — Accepts deposits and imitiates record keeping 
SOLICITATION — Apprises customer of other bank services. 


BOOKKEEPER 


SERVICE — Keeps customer records. 


Answers questions on 


statements. Files checks and prepares statements. 
SOLICITATION — Apprises customer of other bank services. 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR 


SERVICE — Directs customer's call promptly to proper party. 


CULTIVATION — Endeavors to relocate call if customer must wait. 


GUARDS, MESSENGERS, ETC. 


SERVICE — Helps customer determine who best can service his needs. 
SOLICITATION — Apprises customer of other bank services. 


PLATFORM OFFICER 


SERVICE — Opens new account. 
SOLICITATION — Makes new business contacts. 


Advises as to, and arranges for any service. 
Services customer accounts. 


Apprises customer of other bank services. 
CULTIVATION — Maintains contact with customers in vari- 
ous ways; socially, trade groups, etc. 


DIRECTOR 


SERVICE — Determines constructive bank policies for benefit of customers. 
Helps safeguard customer's accounts through examining committee. 
SOLICITATION — Makes new business contacts. 
CULTIVATION — Maintains contact with customers in various ways; 
socially, business, trade groups, etc. 


PRESIDENT 


SERVICE — Available for any unusual customer problems. Sees to administration 
of bank‘s policies in interest of customer. Key to new business 


development. 


SOLICITATION — Advises of bank services through advertising pieces. 


CULTIVATION — Writes appropriate letters to customers 


their accounts. 


in connection with 
Maintains contacts with customers in various 


ways—socially, business groups, etc. 


ASSIGNED OFFICER 


SERVICE — Services customer's account. 


Helps customer determine 


how best to meet his financial needs. 
SOLICITATION — Apprises customer of all bank services. 
CULTIVATION — Maintains contact with customers in various ways— 
socially, trade groups, etc. 


AUDITOR 


SERVICE — Spot checks customer accounts. 


customer's deposits. 


Helps safeguard 


A Customer-Contact Chart 


The chart which appears above is 
a contribution to better bank cus- 
tomer relations by the County Bank 
and Trust Company, Passaic, N. J., 
of which Mr. ANDRUS is president. 
In the paragraphs which follow, MR. 
ANDRUS describes the chart’s signi- 
ficance and its possible uses. 


contact chart might be put will 
vary with the bank, but two po- 
tential uses seem apparent. 

First, as a public relations tool, 
it is an acknowledgment of the im- 
portance of the customer to the bank. 
It acquaints the customer, if it is 
Properly brought to his attention, 
With the intricacies of your organi- 
zation and the many phases of. your 
Service; and, in this chart, the cus- 


Te uses to which this customer- 
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tomer continues to see himself as he 
has personal contact with more bank 
personnel than he had imagined, 
and he may the better realize how 
many are engaged in service to him. 
Perhaps some bank officers or direc- 
tors will seize upon its use as the 
basis for a talk before service clubs, 
in which case the bank using it would 
be credited by the influential group 
of listeners as one genuinely recog- 
nizing its service function in its con- 
tacts with the whole community as 
customers or potential customers. 
Second, within your bank itself, 
the chart would seem to have utility 
when incorporated in group discus- 


sions and personnel training to show 
the relationship of each bank job 
to the customer, and to bring out 
the points of contact with the cus- 
tomer in each department. Should 
this procedure result in better cus- 
tomer relations as expected, we sub- 
mit that it would result in better 
profits for your bank. 


Ir the question is asked: ‘Why ‘is’ 
a bank?” the answer might be: 

To serve the public and, by so 
doing, to earn a profit for the stock- 
ikolders whose investment makes pos- 
sible the financial service rendered. 

Please note the precedence of ser- 
vice over earnings. The stockholders 
have pooled their resources—not to 
create a transportation system, nor 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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So You’re Going to Move 


The author is with The Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Corporation of 
America, St. Louis. 


plexity of the move when it 

changes quarters from one lo- 
cation to the other. It must be pre- 
pared for the endless headaches that 
go along with a major move. Of 
equal importance to planning and de- 
signing the new building is a pre- 
liminary survey to determine the 
most suitable and economical plan to 
follow in moving. 


\ BANK often overlooks the com- 


Your Moving Committee 


The first step should be the crea- 
tion of a committee to study the 
problems involved, usually, a com- 
mittee of two or three members. The 
committee should make an analysis 
of each department and study care- 
fully the floor plans of the new build- 
ing. Its report should include specific 
recommendations to. the officers, who 
should act promptly and decisively. 

The following paragraphs take up 
points the committee should con- 
sider: 

Obtain, if possible, at least three 
bids from local movers who are re- 
liable and bonded. Chances are that 
their prices will vary to a small de- 
gree, but the quality of their opera- 
tions in handling your move will 
make the difference. 

One of your first decisions will be 
when to move. Most banks have 
found that the weekend is by far the 
best time. This gives Friday evening 
or Saturday morning for the actual 
move itself and provides one to two 
days to get settled in the new loca- 
tion before opening for business on 
Monday. Upon completion of the 
move, arrangements should be made 
to have all employees come to the 
bank to resettle in their new loca- 
tions and to lend general assistance 
in the overall reorientation plan. 

The mover whom you engage will, 
of course, provide heavily construc- 
ted wooden boxes and cases for pack- 
ing fragile items, books, and other 
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miscellaneous material. A small ren- 
tal is charged for the boxes and cases, 
so the bank will not want to retain 
them for a long period. The mover 
will also provide gummed labels and 
tags and an assortment of colored 
rolls of tape. The colored rolls carry 
printed numbers for easy identifica- 
tion and routing to the various de- 
partments. For example, the bank 
might designate the personal loan 
division as blue. Each employee will 
tag his desk, chair, and other be- 
longings with the blue tape. When 
all of the paraphernalia marked in 
blue arrives at the new location, em- 
ployees can quickly resume opera- 
tions. Files, typewriters, and the like 
are handled much the same. 


Moving Safety Equipment 


Unquestionably, safe deposit 
boxes, vault doors, and other safety 
equipment create the greatest trans- 
portation hazard. In general, prob- 
lems connected with moving records 
can be solved by the use of micro- 
films, as provided by individual state 
and Federal regulatory statutes. 
Proper notification of safe deposit 
box renters and getting their consent 
to move boxes to the new location 
are, perhaps, the most tedious and 
difficult problems of all. 

Of course, the average household 
mover is not equipped to handle 
such tremendous weights as vault 
doors, heavy posting equipment, and 
movable safes. It is suggested that 
the bank call the firm which sold 
this equipment and ask for moving 
suggestions. 

The move will require men in three 
groupings: i. e., men to load the 
movables at the old building, two 
men to man each truck, and men for 
unloading at the new location. The 
trucks will shuttle back and forth 
constantly and will get the job done 
in a third less time than if false 
economy dictates a smaller number 
of men. Trucks adequately manned 
are probably the best investment. 
The driver of each truck remains on 
board to assist in the placement of 
the loads. While unloading, he 


watches the colors and alerts the 
men as to what is coming off. Some 
one from each department should be 
assigned the chore of being at the 
new building to receive the goods as 
they arrive. Each should have a 
floor plan for his department, show- 
ing the exact location of each piece 
of furniture and equipment. §o 
armed, he knows just where to direct 
the movers to place it and thus 
avoids unnecessary switching at a 
later time. 


Community Interest 


Your move to the new location 
and building is a matter of com- 
munity interest and pride, so give 
the press an opportunity to report 
fully on advantages of the new lo- 
cation and to take pictures of the 
actual move itself. (Properly han- 
dled, this alone will attract new 
depositors.) After you get settled, 
hold an open house and invite your 
customers and friends. 

Additional hints on how to save 
money and headaches: You will save 
money if you will have the mover 
come in a day or two in advance 
and pack the contents of the supply 
room. ... Although the mover will 
arrange with the police for parking 
permits, you will want to talk with 
the police, too, since, for safety rea- 
sons, they will have men on hand 
to guard against attempted robbery. 

. . You may want to get a per- 
formance bond from the mover .... 
Give first opportunity to buy old 
desks, files, chairs, and other equip- 
ment to your own employees. The 
mover will probably give you an offer 
on any left-overs .... Change your 
address on letterheads, statements, 
business reply envelopes, regular 
envelopes, and newspaper ads . 
Arrange well. in advance to have 
your utilities services switched to 
the new quarters. 

There is no short cut to a major 
move, but pride and enthusiasm fol- 
low as customers and friends show 
their appreciation in the many ways 
they always do, especially by 4 
sizable volume of new business. 
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Director Responsibility 


for Bank Management 


This is the third of four articles 
by Mr. GLENN on the bank director’s 
job. The first appeared in November 
1957 and the second in January 
1958. All of them are based on the 
author’s observations as chairman 
of the Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation’s annual Bank Directors’ 
Seminar. In these articles, particu- 
larly the present one, MR. GLENN is 
writing, mainly, for directors in 
banks of less than $50,000,000 as- 
sets. The author is president of The 
Peoples National Bank of Norris- 
town, Pa. 


on a bank director’s responsibili- 

ties, it was mentioned that one 
of these is the determination of 
policies regarding the employment 
of management. It is the purpose 
here to discuss that particular re- 
sponsibility in further detail. 

A bank’s board of directors, which 
is generally composed of local busi- 
ness and professional men, usually 
does not include in its membership 
aman, or men who can qualify as a 
“banker.” Of course, each bank’s 
board does include the professional 
banker who is designated as presi- 
dent or chief executive officer of the 
bank. Most often, however, the 
board is composed of men who know 
very little about actual bank opera- 
tion. Therefore, it is most impor- 
tant that the responsibility of em- 
ploying management actually to 
operate the bank be carefully con- 
sidered and adequately fulfilled. 


I" THE first article of this series 


"Management" Defined 


The word “management,” for the 
purpose of this article, includes the 
Senior officers of the bank whose 
responsibility it is to operate the 
bank according to the policies 
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adopted by the board of directors. 
This team of senior officers normally 
would include the president (or 
executive vice-president in some 
cases), one or more vice-presidents, 
and the cashier or the treasurer. 

It is the duty of these men to 
carry out the policies of the board 
of directors, in the selling of the 
services of the bank and in develop- 
ing and supervising its internal op- 
erations. They not only must make 
and collect loans, but also develop a 
public relations program and man- 
age personnel. They must then be 
able to supply the board with re- 
ports on all phases of the bank’s 
activities. 

As in the case of the two major 
responsibilities outlined in the first 
articles of this series, the board of 
directors must recognize the re- 
quirements of the three groups of 
people to whom they are responsible: 
(1) the shareholders; (2) the 
bank’s customers, and (3) the su- 
pervisory authorities. 

In the selection of management, 
the board of directors must recog- 
nize its obligation to the sharehold- 
ers, who look to the board to operate 
the bank in such a way that earn- 
ings will be adequate and the bank 
will prosper and grow. Therefore, 
when considering candidates for the 
management team the board should 
look for men who know how to op- 
erate a bank economically, make 
loans that will produce good gross 
earnings, and who have adequate 
knowledge and appreciation of cost 
analysis. It is these elements of 
proper management that produce 
good earnings. Management also 
needs an open mind as to new meth- 
ods, new ideas, new services. These 
foster a progressive bank—one that 
grows. So, in fulfilling its obligation 


to shareholders, the board of direc- 
tors must look for a management 
that has the qualities that make a 
bank a good, earning, growing en- 
terprise. 


What Customers Expect 


The second group of persons to 
whom the directors are responsible 
are the customers of the bank or, 
more broadly, the community which 
the bank serves. These people look 
to the bank to present a full line of 
banking services in a modern way 
and at economical cost. The busi- 
nessmen of the community look to 
the bank as a source of funds with 
which to meet all of their credit re- 
quirements. In order to meet these 
two community needs the manage- 
ment of the bank must be progres- 
sive and alert to adopt new ideas. 
It should be composed of men who 
know all types of credit and who 
can, without being reckless, grant 
credit realistically and generously. 
Management should be so _ thor- 
oughly familiar with all of the mod- 
ern tools of credit that, when diffi- 
cult credit problems are presented, 
they will, like Hannibal of old, “find 
a way or make one.” 

The directors must select for the 
management team men who have 
the attributes and training that will 
result in their presenting the type 
of banking services that the com- 
munity needs and wants. 

The supervisory authorities, who 
constitute the third group to whom 
the board of directors is responsible, 
are primarily concerned with three 
things in the operation of the bank. 
First, that the bank be soundly op- 
erated; second, that it maintain 
adequate records; and third, that it 
be operated in conformance with all 
of the applicable laws. It follows, 
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then, that the management team se- 
lected by the board of directors must 
be composed of men who understand 
the technique of modern banking so 
that the bank will be operated on a 
sound basis, with the safety of the 
depositors’ dollars being the ulti- 
mate goal. They must be men who 
understand modern accounting sys- 
tems and who are capable of devis- 
ing and operating a bookkeeping 
system that is adequate for the pur- 
poses of the bank and, also enables 
the supervisory authorities easily to 
obtain the information necessary 
for them to evaluate the safety and 
operations of the bank. Finally, the 
management team must have thor- 
ough knowledge of all banking laws, 
both national and state. The board 
of directors depends upon manage- 
ment to see that the bank’s opera- 
tion and its loaning function are in 
conformity with legal requirements. 
Unless management is well versed in 
banking law, it is entirely possible 
that the board of directors, as a 
board and individually, might be 
surcharged for permitting some il- 
legal practice to be committed in 
the bank. 


Times Have Changed 


In meeting the requirements of the 
three groups of people who look to 
the board of directors as the re- 
sponsible body in the operation of 
the bank, we find that the type of 
management that will meet these re- 
quirements is vastly different from 
management as found in a great 
many banks a generation or more 
ago. The day of the David Harum 
type of banker has long ceased to 
exist. This has been particularly 
true in that period since the bank 
holiday of 1933. From that time, 
new developments have evolved in 
commercial banking. Changes have 
occurred in both the economy of the 
country and the manner of doing 
business. In recent years, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the 
operation of a bank requires the ser- 
vices of people who are especially 
educated for this work and trained 
by experience in the effective han- 
dling of it. 

There are still some cases, par- 
ticularly among small banks, in 
which the entire management of a 
bank is in the hands of one man who is 
temperamentally incapable of keep- 
ing abreast of modern banking tech- 
niques and systems. As changes in 
bank operating techniques have 
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taken place, and the cost of opera- 
tion has gone up and pushed net 
profits down, modern methods and 
techniques have become increasingly 
important. Bank boards have come 
to realize that as fine a human be- 
ing as such a person may be, he 
must be replaced by a man or men 
who have made a study of modern 
banking systems, techniques and 
economics. 


Finding New Directors 


In seeking such replacements, 
what are the qualifications for which 
the board of directors should look? 
First of all, the management which 
the board has the responsibility of 
employing should be composed of 
men who, early in their careers, 
have chosen banking for a profes- 
sion. They should seek men who 
have studied the rudiments of all 
things necessary to management for 
fulfilling requirements of share- 
holders, customers, and supervisory 
authority. Accounting, credit anal- 
ysis, business law, banking law, mar- 
kets and prices, economics, public 
relations, personnel relations, and 
cost analysis are a few of the many 
specialized subjects needed today by 
men who wish to compete success- 
fully in this highly competitive busi- 
ness. The men whom the board will 
seek for management should have 
gained experience by coming up 
through the ranks in one or more 
banking institutions. They may not 
necessarily be college graduates, but 
they should have obtained additional 
education, beyond the secondary 
school level, in the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, The Graduate 
School of Banking, or in some of the 
other banking schools operated by 
state associations or upon the cam- 
puses of our larger universities. 
Education and experience in the 
banking profession should be a 
major requirement. 


Succession 


Another consideration that must 
be given by the board of directors 
in employing management is provid- 
ing for succession. Many banks’ 
boards of directors are discovering 
they have been lax in not providing 
an appropriate successor for “old 
man Smith.” It is much better to 
have developed a successor for the 
chief executive officer of the bank 
within the bank itself than it is to 
seek a replacement in some com- 
petitor bank or from some faraway 


community. It is not enough for the 
board of directors to provide an 
adequate chief executive officer and 
give him a team of adequate men, 
In this day of coronary trouble and 
automobile accidents, about the only 
thing of which we can be certain is 
uncertainty. It is a good paying in- 
vestment to have one or more men 
who are being trained to succeed to 
the top level team of management 
when, as, and if the time comes when 
it is necessary to replace any of 
them. So one of the serious con- 
siderations that the board of direc- 
tors must give in the matter of pro- 
viding adequate management is to 
provide for succession in manage- 
ment. 


Provide Realistic Salaries 


If the type of management de- 
scribed in the foregoing is to be ob- 
tained for any bank, the board of 
directors must recognize that realis- 
tic salaries must be provided for the 
management team. Compensation to 
bank employees has been cited for 
being notoriously penurious. While 
this has changed somewhat since 
World War II, there are still too 
many boards of directors of banks 
who are failing in their responsibil- 
ity to attract adequate management 
because they have not been willing 
to provide adequate salaries. It is 
probably trite to say that a bank will 
obtain only the quality of manage- 
ment for which it is willing to pay. 
The board of directors which does 
not provide for salaries that com- 
pete with those paid by other types 
of businesses will find available for 
its hire only persons whom someone 
else doesn’t want. In addition to 
salary, consideration must be given 
to the so-called fringe benefits, in- 
cluding a generous pension plan. 
These things are accepted as a part 
of the over-all compensation in to- 
day’s employment market. 

To fulfill this third responsibility 
that is inherent in the job of being 
bank director—the employing of 
adequate management — we find: 
(1) the men selected must be edu- 
cated, trained, and experienced in 
banking; (2) they must be men who 
have imagination and a desire and 
ability to keep abreast of changes 
as they occur; (3) succession in 
management is necessary for con- 
tinuity in the progress of the bank; 
and (4) adequate compensation 
must be provided to attract per- 
sonnel of a quality deemed desirable. 
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A Campus View of Banking 


New Jersey bankers a preview 

of what future customers and 
prospective employees will expect of 
banking. 

The occasion was a dinner meeting 
of the Bergen County Bankers 
Association, which invited the Fair- 
leigh Dickinson University students 
to tell the members how young 
people felt about banks and bank 
jobs. The four participants prepped 
for the panel by making a survey of 
customer and collegian opinion. Dean 
Harold Feldman, of the university’s 
School of Business, was moderator, 
and William L. Staehle, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, and president 
of the National Community Bank, 
Rutherford, N. J., presided. 

BANKING’S report on the panel 
comes from William Krieger, public 
relations counsel for the association, 
who helped make the arrangements. 

The first student, Alvin, covered 
the attitude of collegians toward 
banks, emphasizing the importance 
of the human relationships and the 
fact that students like to deal with 
people they know. The second se- 
nior, Walter, reported on community 
relations, outlining suggestions as to 
how a bank can be more active in 
the community. 


se college seniors gave 120 


Students See Pros and Cons 


The other participants, Larry and 
Ray, took opposite approaches in 
reporting college students’ opinions 
of bank careers. Ray was positive: 
college students recognize that bank 
vacations, legal holidays, working 
hours and working conditions are 
good. They like the security of a 
bank job, its prestige; they also like 
the more or less traditional Christ- 
mas bonus. 

Larry took the negative side. He 
mentioned low compensation, slow 
advancement, improper training pro- 
grams, lack of recognition as reasons 
Why college graduates didn’t go 
after bank jobs. He also reported 
a feeling that bankers have an 
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inadequate knowledge of current 
trends, that bank personnel is poorly 
informed about banking; that banks 
over-use form letters; that branch 
offices have inadequate personnel 
and inadequate maintenance of 
equipment. Failure properly to ex- 
plain mergers was another of Larry’s 
points. 

He said brochures weren’t enough 
to interest undergraduates in a bank 
career, and that only one bank had 
approached his school’s student body. 
He recommended that the Bergen 
County banks use a team of college 
men-bankers to sell students on the 
opportunities in banking, and sug- 
gested that recruitment start during 
the sophomore or junior year. 


The Bankers Asked Questions 


Then the meeting was opened to 
questions and answers. The first 
banker’s query from the floor con- 
cerned salaries. Three students said 
they expected to receive $70-$90, 
$85-$90, and $95-$100 weekly as 
starting salary. The fourth said 
industry offered $375-$425 a month, 
and that was the competition bank- 
ers must meet. 

One student had read BANKING’s 
September report on bank salaries 
in comparison with those in other 
fields. He said the bank scale was 
good in the long run but that the 
spread between top and second men 
was too great and starting salaries 
were too low. The college man feels 
he is entitled to a beginning salary 
commensurate with the investment 
in his education. 

As for the training period neces- 
sary in banking, opinion ranged 
from three months to three years; 
the majority recognized the impor- 
tance of the longer period. 

Each young man, as a banker, 
would expect to be at least an assis- 
tant vice-president within 10 years. 
All hoped to be earning $175-$200 
a week by that time—and none of 
the four expected to become a 
banker! 


Another banker wanted to know 
what questions a student would ask 
a loan applicant if he were a banker. 
One thought a banker should first 
outline the qualifications necessary 
to obtain a particular loan before 
expecting a borrower to “bare” his 
financial condition by answering 
many questions. 


Suggestions for Similar Meetings 


Summing up the meeting’s accom- 
plishments, Mr. Krieger says: 

“If nothing else was done, a 
college dean and four seniors re- 
turned to their campus knowing 
that the bankers of Bergen County 
were open to suggestions, and that 
banking wants bright young men 
and women seeking a career. 

“From the experience in Bergen 
County, it is suggested that more 
time be devoted to advance prepara- 
tion with the dean or professor— 
perhaps submitting, for prior re- 
search and study, a list of points 
to be covered. 

“The program could be slanted 
more to determining the students’ 
knowledge of banking and their 
attitude toward banks. For example, 
questions like these could be used: 
How would a college student run 
a bank if he were its president? 
Is a college student thrifty? What 
will the co-ed expect from her bank 
when she is a homemaker or business 
woman? What would the college 
graduate, as a bank employee, do 
to improve its public relations? 
Would the graduate feel honored 
if elected a bank director? What 
kind of bank does the senior expect 
to do business with on graduation? 
How does he feel about borrowing 
at a bank? 

“As for attracting young people 
to bank jobs, it is recommended 
that the Bergen County idea be 
used in reverse: ask the university 
to invite a group of bankers (all 
college graduates) to appear for a 
panel discussion, with the students 
permitted to ask questions.” 
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ABOVE, LEFT—New Olney office of the Liberty Real Estate Bank and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The building 
and interior were the work of the Cunneen Company. ABOVE, RIGHT — 15-story bank and office building, Charlotte 
branch of Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. It contains a 100-foot long tellers’ counter 


For the Building Scrapbook 


ABOVE—West Springfield Branch of 
Westfield Savings Bank, Westfield, 
Mass. Building and interior were done 
by Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration of America 


ABOVE, LEFT — Emigrant Industrial 

Savings Bank, 42nd Street Office, New 

York City, gets a new front (and in- 

terior, too). Halsey, McCormack and 
Helmer, architects 


LEFT—Main banking lobby of the new 
National Bank of Commerce, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Forty-foot wood and metal 
inlay mural depicts 250-year history and 
progress of San Antonio 
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ABOVE, LEFT—Four new drive-in teller windows of Springfield Atlantic Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., act as free-standing 
columns for the second story, which houses the bookkeeping and auditing departments. ABOVE, RIGHT—New home of 
Iberville Trust & Savings Bank, Plaquemine, La. A. Hays Town, architect 


New Materials and Modern Construction Characterize 
the Bank Buildings of Today 


ai 


ABOVE—Napa Office of American 

Trust Company of San Francisco makes 

ue of beige masonry, green ceramic 

tile, yellow steel beams, and broad ex- 

panses of plate glass for this modern 
building 


ABOVE, RIGHT—Vertical fins and 

baleonies control the sun’s rays: of. this 

all-glass-and-aluminum front building 

housing the new head office of the Al- 

buquerque National Bank, Albuquer- | 
que, N. Mex. 


RIGHT—An unusual circular motif 
dominates the interior of the new West 
Babylon Branch of Security National 
Bank of Huntington, New York, de- 
signed by Bank Building and Equip- 
ment Corporation of America 
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Tue First Narionar Bank g 


or MONTGOMERY 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


Pamphlet offered graduating 
high school students 


The First National Bank 
of Montgomery 
Montgomery, Ala. 


O* the problem of how to find 
and hire future bankers, we 
have devoted a great deal of thought 
and effort toward finding a satis- 
factory solution. It has involved in- 
vestigation of causes for turnover, 
analysis of our personnel policies, 
and re-arrangement of working 
hours. 

After the second World War and 
until about three years ago, we were 
often forced to hire substandard 
people, even with the use of all the 
employment agencies and our own 
periodic newspaper ads. Exit inter- 
views with departing employees 
showed that we were losing some 
of our better employees to firms 
paying higher salaries and working 
5-day weeks. Each year, there was 
a general exodus of employees after 
distribution of the cash Christmas 
bonus. We therefore set about over- 
coming these deficiencies in working 
conditions and remuneration. 
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Training Programs 


Vary Greatly 


Henk is one more bank training program (see BANKING 
for December, January, and February), summarized briefly, 
BANKING asked for this material and presents it as it was 
received from the officers of the bank who are directly con. 
cerned with this problem today. 


A salary survey was conducted to 
determine exactly where we stood 
in relation to rates currently being 
paid in our locality. From our find- 
ings, our salary scale was adjusted 
to meet or better the salaries of our 
competition, both in banking and 
other industries. Working hours 
were rearranged to make a 5-day 
week for our employees without de- 
creasing banking hours or service 
to our customers. Finally, instead 
of the cash Christmas bonus, we 
gave a 1214% general salary in- 
crease and initiated a deferred pay- 
ment profit-sharing plan from which 
only employees of three years or 
more of service may withdraw 
shares upon termination of employ- 
ment. 


Contact Graduating Students 


Having set our house in order, 
the next step was to let prospective 
employees know what we had to of- 
fer. This was done and is being done 
in several ways. Each spring all 
high school graduates in the county 
receive a letter from the president, 
congratulating them and asking 
their consideration of the opportu- 
nities offered in banking. A pam- 
phlet entitled Modern Banking As a 
Career is enclosed. 

Along with direct mail contact, 
our school cooperation program for 
recruiting includes: a plan whereby 
all elementary and high school 
teachers are offered speakers on 
banking or related subjects for class- 
room and assembly periods; printed 
materials and American Bankers 
Association films; and scheduled 
tours of the bank with students and 
teachers as luncheon guests in the 
bank lunchroom. Many young friends 
are made during these activities and 


the A.B.A. film, A Future to Bank 
On, is shown on every suitable oc- 
casion. 

Contacts with vocational guid- 
ance leaders in both high schools and 
colleges are maintained and these 
friends are supplied with pamphlets 
outlining the opportunities and bene- 
fits of banking careers. 

It does not take long for the word 
to get around in a town of our size 
—about 150,000. The effort has been 
well worth while, since we now av- 
erage about 12 applications for an 
opening. 

We consider our present staff our 
best source of prospective employees, 
and many members of our bank fam- 
ily are enthusiastic recruiters. Some 
parents even complain that they are 
having difficulty in keeping their 
youngsters in college because our 
employees paint such an attractive 
picture of work in our bank. 


Progress Conferences 


A good over-all training program 
is also a factor in recruiting. In ad- 
dition to on-the-job skill training, 
we have instituted a system of prog- 
ress reporting. This constitutes a 
continuous bank-wide training pro- 
gram, with each supervisor con- 
ducting semi-annual personal inter- 
views with each of his employees. 
We believe that every employee, 
from the newest page to the vice- 
presidents, not only likes to know 
but has the right to know how he is 
getting along on his job. During 
these periodic over-all summaries of 
job performance, employees are 
given credit for their strengths and 
suggestions as to how they can im- 
prove, as well as plans for future 
development. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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with IBM 650 RAMAC” 


Today, banks can successfully meet the challenge of rising 
basic costs with IBM’s 650 RAMAC*—the “single step” data 
processing system with a capacity of 24 million digits! 


IBM’s 650 RAMAC fits right into your regular routines, giving 
your system added efficiency all along the line. For 
instance, the 650 RAMAC-Tape approach can give you 300 
printed journal lines per minute, plus completely detailed 
statements—or the money-saving skeleton statement, if you 
prefer. 


Moreover, this system attacks the cost problem on all fronts. 
Modern banks can achieve savings on paperwork and office 
space with the IBM 650 RAMAC systems—while preparing 
electronically for future economies. Get the full details today. 
Just call your local IBM representative. Or write: BANKING 
DEPARTMENT A58-d, International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


DATA PROCESSING 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS I B M DATA 
MILITARY PRODUCTS PROCESSING 
*® Random Access Method of Accounting and Control TIME EQUIPMENT 
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Now Is the Time for Banks to Stand Together 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


of that system, however, demon- 
strates again and again that al- 
though the competitive process pro- 
duces the kinds of functions and 
institutions the economy seeks, only 
those which adhere to high stand- 
ards of performance, and are truly 
responsive, ultimately survive. 

Financial institutions, as well as 
supervisors and legislators, are faced 
today with the problem of deciding 
just how far competitive forces can 
be encouraged to go, while still pre- 
serving the public interest in the 
“strength, stability, and efficiency of 
financial institutions.” None of us 
can afford to engage in a race for 
competitive advantage to such a de- 
gree as to upset the foundation of 
financial stability upon which we 
have earnestly sought to build since 
the Great Depression. If we are not 
willing to face this challenge realis- 
tically, we can expect that economic 
forces ultimately will make us face 
it, and under conditions less favor- 
able than exist today. 

In meeting any such challenge, 
banking cannot afford to let down 
its guard. The traditions which for 
over a century have permitted the 
development of commercial, savings, 
and trust business under the distinc- 
tive banner of the word “banking” 
needs to be preserved. The name 
“bank” as applied to the assembly 
and investment of funds of the 
people, business, and government 
has a distinct and important mean- 
ing. Let us never forget that, and 
let us recognize that only sound and 
constructive policies will preserve 
that meaning. 


Equalized Taxation 


It is in the spirit of these tradi- 
tions of over a hundred years that I 
would like to comment on the action 
of the Administrative Committee of 
the American Bankers Association 
recently on the matter of taxation 
of mutual savings banks, savings 
and loan associations, and commer- 
cial banks. I want it to be clearly 
understood that this action, estab- 
lishing as Association policy the 
principle that commercial banks 
should be taxed on an equal basis 
with savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks, is not 
intended to destroy those traditions. 
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The Administrative Committee 
recognizes that there is strong sen- 
timent in the membership for an 
equalization of the tax burden. Prior 
to the recent action, the policy was 
to seek a more realistic treatment 
for commercial banks through the 
reserve for bad debts without asking 
that the basis for taxation of mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations be changed. The new 
policy favoring equal treatment ob- 
viously calls for adjustments in both. 

The sentiment is that uniform 
treatment of reserves for bad debts 
is necessary to provide a more 
equitable competitive environment 
among mutual savings banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, and com- 
mercial banks. 


Banker to the Rescue 


An S-O-S from radio station WHAP 
brought C. Philip Cheatham, cus- 
tomer service clerk at State-Planters 
Bank of Commerce & Trusts, Rich- 
mond, Va., to the rescue! 

Mr. Cheatham, a “ham” radio oper- 
ator with a 100-watt home station 
and a 12-watt 2-way car radio, was 
roused from his bed by a phone call 
at 2:30 one morning when WHAP’s 
transformer went on the blink. It 
seems that transformers of other 
nearby commercial stations were all 
too large to be used with WHAP’s 
less powerful equipment, and that 
Mr. Cheatham’s transformer, once 
before loaned to the station, would 


A warm smile and 
a “Thanks for 
banking with us” 
were proffered 
bank customers 
across the coun- 
try as 713 banks 
celebrated ‘“Cus- 
tomer Apprecia- 
tion Time,” Feb- 
ruary 1-14. The 
appreciative _at- 
mosphere was 
supported by cus- 
tomer valentines, 
stick-on _hearts, 
display material, 
and other appro- 
priately ‘“‘heart- 
felt” promotional 
material 


Your Association intends to leng 
its full weight to making this Policy 
effective. We regard it as essential, 
Yet it is appropriate that we should 
recognize, at the same time, that 
economic forces at work will not 
call a halt to the competition we 
have experienced in the Savings 
field in recent years. We would be 
like ostriches with heads in the sand 
if we failed to realize that in the 
long run our success will depend 
to a great extent upon our “strength, 
stability, and efficiency.” We shall 
have to build upon the same tradi- 
tions which earlier in the century 
produced the growth of trust insti- 
tutions in the banking business; 
they are traditions which today both 
mutual and stock-ownership banks 
enjoy and which other financial in- 
stitutions covet; and they are tra- 
ditions which cannot be legislated. 


just fill the bill. And so it did. 
Thanks to Mr. Cheatham, WHAP 
went back on the airwaves. 


March 16-22 


A nationwide campaign for a “bet- 
ter-read, better-informed America” 
culminates in this month’s NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK, a week dedicated to 
stressing the many benefits of read- 
ing. The printed word can inform, 
amuse, provoke, and stimulate only 
that mind which is served by the 
reading eye. Read to be informed— 
read as a leisure-time activity—read 
for career advancement—and, by the 
way, read BANKING for all three! 
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for tens of thousands of American families 
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GLASS BREAKAGE, FALLING OBJECTS, efe. 


INDSTORM, HAIL, FLOOD, TORNADO 
More and more families today are finding that mobile home living 
best answers their particular needs. Whether those needs result from 
occupational demands, the dreams of retired couples, or what-not, 
mobile homes fulfill the ideal of maintaining family unity in the most 


modern, convenient, comfortable surroundings. 


Is mobile home living, however, really different? No —only in certain 
physical characteristics. But to the mobile home owner and to you, 

who make or are considering making mobile home loans, those 
characteristics are important. The “hazards” are peculiar and it is wise 
to best protect your exposure with Foremost’s Specialized Mobile 
Home Policy which provides maximum security for all concerned. 
Only the specialized Foremost Mobile Home protection policy includes 


in one form every essential coverage for mobile homes. 


It’s sound business sense, also . . . to include in every mobile home 
contract the vital safeguard of Credit Life, Accident and Health 
Protection — a plan which offers practical security for payments when 


the purchaser’s earning power is affected by injury, illness or death. 


OUR BANK SERVICES DEPARTMENT WOULD LIKE TO SEND 
YOU COMPLETE DETAILS on the many specialized services and 


advantages of doing business with Foremost. 


Partners in Protection 


VENDOR'S SINGLE INTEREST 


Foremost Insurance Company 


CREDIT LIFE AGENCY, INC. 


Home Offices: 
Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 


REDIT LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
SPECIALISTS IN MOBILE HOME PROTECTION SERVICES 
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find transit batches 


ODAMATIC INDEXING feature of new Recordak 
Reliant Microfilmer ends need to cross- 
index transit records . . . lets you photograph 
transit batches in any sequence. Speeds microfilm- 
ing and film reference in every transit department. 


Here’s how this simple system works: Just diat 
assigned code numbers for proof machine pockets 
before you microfilm items. Let’s say your code 
for one pocket is 04. Spin dial on left to 0, dial on 
right to 4. Then feed batch of items—Reliant 
does the rest . . . automatically photographs code 
lines right on the microfilm. 


Now let’s suppose you microfilm batches coded 
25, 11, 17, 02. ‘Then you get another batch for 04. 
Will this complicate things when you view your 
film? Not at all! You can run ten or more batches 
coded 04 (or any number) on the same roll of film 
and still find any batch of items in seconds. 


Code lines are easily read against numbered 
scale on your film reader, even when film is ad- 
vanced at top speeds. You want to check the third 
transit batch coded at 04? Just stop the film the 
third time code lines fly to this number. Un- 
cannily accurate! Much faster, much easier than 
any other system! 


Saves time every time films are viewed. All de- 
partments profit. Your bookkeeping department, 
for example, will find checks, deposit slips, state- 
ments faster thanks to this unique Reliant feature. 


Kodamatic Indexing is just one of the plus 
values you'll find in the new Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer. Others include: 

High-precision feeder stops double feeding of docu- 


ments... all but ends possibility of missed pictures, 
even at fastest recording speed. 


=RECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 


|}at random in seconds! 


Code lines lead right to pictures 


Endorser eliminates separate operations—endorses 
or cancels automatically during microfilming run. 
Eye-level stacking tray, plus all controls at finger- 
tips end stooping or reaching. Provide greatest oper- 
ator convenience. 

Speed plus economy—photographs up to 400 checks 
in one minute . . . records 62 checks and 10 statements 
on 1¢ worth of film. 


TRY BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Have a new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with 
Kodamatic Indexing installed in your bank for 
30 days’ free trial. Absolutely no obligation to 
buy or rent. Mail coupon today. 

**Recordak”’ is a trademark 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION K-3 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name 
Position 
Bank 
Street 


City State. 
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new banking quarters...table d’hote or a la carte 


“T wish you could have designed our new 
quarters,” a banker recently told us. “Our 
designer made some costly mistakes.” 

*‘Why didn’t you call us in?”’ we asked, 
more than somewhat curious. 

“Well,” he said, “‘I’ve heard you only 
take jobs where you get the whole con- 
tract, start to finish. And I had to give 
the building contract to a board member, 
so I knew you wouldn’t be interested.” 

“We could have planned and designed 
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your bank, working right with your own 
contractor,” we told him. “We do it all 
the time. You’re free to choose all or 
part of our services—table d’hote or 
a la carte. Sure, we’d rather you take 
full advantage of our specialized exper- 
ience and team of top talent, and use all 
of our planning, designing, building, and 
equipment services. But it’s your choice.” 

“‘Next time,” said the banker, “I'll 
investigate before I invest.” 


Cenperation 
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Bankers 
can't be 
wrong” 


See for yourself the results of 
Bank Building’s specialized 
planning; there’s a Bank Build- 
ing project near you. Send 
today for this directory of 
recently - completed projects. 
There’s no obligation, 
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Search and Research for New Business 


by and for banks, this month we bring to BANK- 
ING’s readers several special articles in this Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin. 

Market research has been defined by one banker— 
Don G. Weller of the Meadow Brook National Bank, 
Merrick, N. Y.-—as “the collection of specific facts for 
a specific purpose.’’ The specific purpose in this case is 
the maximum utilization of all opportunities to sell 
the bank’s services on as profitable a basis as possible. 
The meaning of market research as it relates to bank- 
ing may be stated in a slogan: ‘‘Know your business; 
know your community.” 

If you are looking for information bearing on a 
specific, present problem, you may have to search and 
research. The question may concern a particular piece 
of business pending, one affecting, say, a piece of real 
estate. To find out all you can about that property 
will take one kind of market research. 

Research into your own bank’s figures may produce 
information of great value in policy determinations. 
Similarly, the study of local population, traffic, rede- 
_ velopment, utility, business, and other statistics, 
whether or not especially prepared for your bank, may 
produce added profits. In this case the research is done 
Without a specific problem in hand. In its own way 
itmay be compared with research done in a chemical 
or physical laboratory, “pure research’? which knows 

-hot where it will lead. 


(V'ty ana forward our inquiry into market research 


Many Forms of Market Research 


Market research by a bank need not be confined to 
the study of strictly economic facts. It may delve into 
the minds of the public and of customers. Into this 
category fits motivation research-inquiry into what 
people want and why they act and react as they do. 
Do your customers want evening banking hours? Will 
drive-in facilities make a difference to them? Is there 
«demand for safe-keeping facilities in a branch neigh- 
borhood where none are now being provided? Can they 
get answers to simple questions from your tellers? 
Market research can give you the information. 

There are various ways to conduct market research. 
The bank may undertake the job itself, or it may call 
in outside specialists or organizations. It may employ 
s oral inquiry or written questionnaires. In some cases 
there may be distinct advantages to a survey conducted 
by an outsider, just as there are advantages to the 
use of a CPA in auditing a bank’s books. More objec- 
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tivity is assured in that way. Possibly, also, an outside 
agency may in certain cases be able to obtain franker 
opinions where these are the inquiry’s aim. 

Feeling out customer opinion, moreover, may produce 
a double benefit: In addition to yielding information 
on how people feel toward a given proposition it may 
help prepare them for a coming change. Also, when 
people are consulted regarding a proposed change, they 
may accept the latter in better grace. 


An Opportunity Banks Are Using 


A few years ago in a speech on opinion research, 
Eldon F. Lundquist of the St. Joseph Valley Bank, 
Elkhart, Indiana, commented that there was a growing 
conviction in the minds of many that banking was 
overlooking an opportunity in failing to adopt some 
of the methods of organized research. ‘“Banking,’’ he 
said, “is the last great industry of the country to 
awaken to possibilities that may lie in continued, dili- 
gent, and planned investigation of its own services and 
problems of those services.” But that was several years 
ago and meanwhile more and more banks have turned 
to this business building tool. 

Banker Lundquist said: “We might like to find out 
why people have chosen our bank... or... why 
haven’t they chosen it? . . . Who does the banking 
for the family, how often do they visit us, where and 
when do they come to see us, how do they come to see 
us, and how frequently do they come? A most helpful 
result of sampling can very often be the determining of 
why people use several banks when our own shop 
offers all the services that they are putting on a multi- 
ple-use basis—certainly at the cost of time and very 
often of expense to them. A question of this kind offers 
a real challenge, and the answers given certainly pre- 
sent a real insight to possible service improvement.” 

Market research can disclose what the public thinks 
about a bank’s accuracy, efficiency, smoothness of oper- 
ation, and courtesy. How do customers view the bank’s 
loan policy, the interest paid on savings, the queues 
before tellers’ windows. To know the answers may be 
to know how to make larger profits. 

Research may point the way to a better market for 
your bank’s services. Having assembled the facts, it 
is then up to you to profit from the information. Only 
when the facts you collect are reflected, where justified, 
in your daily operations, your advertising and business 
development efforts—in other words, the follow 
through — will your market research have paid for it- 
self. 
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66 C OMPETITION” is a word which 


has come back into style in 

recent months. All busi- 
nessmen are looking for ideas to 
keep them as far out of the red as 
possible. 

The wise businessman often turns 
to his banker for ideas and pointers, 
on the theory that the banker has 
broad contacts, multiple sources of 
information, a finger on the pulse 
of economic affairs, and valuable 
experience. The banker, of course, 
is glad to be of help wherever he 
can. For the bank which helps a 
customer do better is at the same 
time helping itself. 

People also come to editors for 
advice. From time to time the edi- 
tor of BANKING receives inquiries 
from readers. anxious to get a bit of 
help in helping a customer. Often 
the information sought is available 
in an article, book or pamphlet, the 
likes of which pour in a steady flow 
from Government and private print- 
ing presses. Below we cite a few 
illustrations, with the thought that 
the questions and answers may in- 
terest more than a few of our 
readers. 


Mailing Lists 

Q. We are looking for a special- 
ized mailing list for this region for 
the use of our real estate depart- 
ment. Do you know of any firm of- 
fering a suitable list? 

A. You may find helpful the Di- 
rectory of Mailing List Houses 1958, 
a 116-page directory sold at $10 by 
B. Klein and Co., 23 East 22 St., 
New York City 10. The book con- 
tains a geographical arrangement of 
more than 300 such houses, includ- 
ing types of lists handled and mail- 
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Business Aids 
Your Customers Can Use 


ing services offered. The book has 
a useful finding-guide index. 


Field Warehousing 


Q. We are interested in field ware- 
housing and wonder whether you 
can refer us to any books on the sub- 
ject. 

A. Some years ago: the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 261 
Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 
published a book on this subject: 
Financing Inventory on Field Ware- 
house Receipts, by Neil H. Jacoby 
and Raymond J. Saulnier. The vol- 
ume is still obtainable at $1.50 per 
copy. A more recent book which 
may be of use to you is Using Public 
Warehouses, by John H. Frederick. 
It is a guide to present and prospec- 
tive users of this type of storage, 
describing warehouse facilities and 
how they may be used to serve vari- 
ous distribution patterns. The 149- 
page study may be obtained for $5 
from Chilton Co., Inc., 5605 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


How to Use the Telephone 
Productively 


Q. We are regularly making tele- 
phone surveys and it occurs to us 
that they can be made more produc- 
tive by profiting from the experience 
of others. Our local phone company, 
however, has not come up with any 
novel ideas. 

A. You might try the Commerce 
Department’s Office of Distribution 
in Washington. A possibly useful 
publication for your purposes, Tele- 
phone Interviewing, a 15-page bul- 
letin, is available free from the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio. Identified as De- 
partment Mimeograph Series A.E. 
279, it attempts to show how the 
phone may be most effectively used 


in gathering information. Of value 
to economists and others, it con- 
tains pointers of special value in 
connection with motivation research. 


Marketing New Product 


Q. One of our customers is asking 
us for advice in selling a new break- 
fast cereal. This is out of our field 
of experience. Have you any ideas? 

A. Why not refer your customer 
to the Office of Distribution of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce in 
Washington, which undoubtedly can 
give him valuable advice. You may 
also be interested in a brochure that 
recently came to our attention: Pit- 
falls to Avoid in Market - Testing 
New Products, published in Decem- 
ber by the A. C. Nielsen Co., 2101 
Howard Street, Chicago 45, IIl. It is 
available without charge; lists eight 
common mistakes made in launching 
new products. 


Urban Development and 
Improvement 


Q. Can we get Federal Govern- 
ment help in developing and improv- 
ing this town? 

A. Under the Housing Act of 1954 
the Urban Renewal Administration 
makes grants to state, metropolitan, 
and regional governmental bodies of 
up to 50% of the cost of work done. 
For example, on January 28 the Ad- 
ministration announced a grant as- 
sisting the Kentucky Department of 
Economic Development in the crea- 
tion of comprehensive plans for 19 
small communities. The grant will 
be used in the preparation of maps, 
ordinances, regulations, street plans, 
neighborhood analyses, community 
facilities planning, parking and an- 
nexation studies, and the like. Also 
helpful would be the Community Fa 
cilities Administration. 
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BANKING’s Reader Service 


Tue questions and answers printed here suggest the variety of 
information which BANKING can help you get for your customers. 
Have you a problem? 
If we can be of help to you—or through you, to your customers 
—we'll be glad to try. 
If handling your inquiry involves only a nominal expenditure 
of time, or can be answered in this section, there will be no charge. 
For time-consuming reports on special subjects, BANKING will 
bill you its actual cost. 


Much Help for. Small Businesses 


Q. Among our customers are a 
number of small manufacturers, 
mostly in metalworking lines. From 
time to time I see in the newspapers 
references to Government efforts to 
help the little fellow. Just where in 
Washington should one apply for ad- 
vice and assistance in running a 
small factory, or is this beyond 
the scope of the Government’s ac- 
tivities ? 

A. The first place that comes to 
mind is the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. It has issued a considerable 
number of leaflets under the head- 
ings, “Management Aids,” “Small 
Marketer Aids,” and “Technical 
Aids,” all of which are available 
free to anyone. In addition, the 
SBA will confer with any business- 
man who will bring in or write about 
his problems. Among the Technical 
Aids, for instance, we may note: 


Principles of Plant Layout for 
Small Plants 


Metal Powder Uses in the Small 
Plant 

Should Your Plant Lease Produc- 
tion Equipment? 

How Good Plant Housekeeping 
Will Increase Production 


Preventive Maintenance 
Small Plant. 


in the 


The SBA will be glad to send you 
a list of its publications. Most of 
them, it appears, are prepared by 
businessmen and other experts out- 
side of the Government. 


Prevention of Price Wars 


Q. For the past four months we 
have had a gasoline war in this 
town, and the disease seems to be 
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spreading to other lines of business. 
Is this just a sign of the times? 

A. Your attention is called to a 
33-page publication issued last year 
by the National Retail Merchants 
Association, 100 W. 31 Street, New 
York City 1, called Mark Downs 
—Their Causes, Their Prevention, 
Their Correction. The booklet, avail- 
able to members of the NRMA at 
$3 and to nonmembers at $10, lists 
45 leading causes of mark downs, 79 
means of prevention, 27 means of 
correction, 47 ideas, etc. 


Economic Effects of Highway 
Program 


Q. What is the best source of in- 
formation on the economic conse- 
quences of the new Federal highway 
program? 

A. There is a large literature on 
highways and their impact. We be- 
lieve you can get a bibliography on 
the subject from the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington. One publica- 
tion we have recently noticed is 
New Highways: Challenge to the 
Metropolitan Region, issued at $3 by 
the Urban Land Institute, 1200 18th 
Street NW, Washington 6, DC. The 
Institute can refer you to other 
sources. The publication mentioned 
consists of 11 selected papers deal- 
ing with the impact of highways on 
land use, production and merchan- 
dising, metropolitan transportation, 
living and shelter, and future city 
organization. It contains 92 pages 
and should be worth your consulting. 


Developing the Tourist Industry 


Q. Over the years tourists have 
brought quite a few dollars to this 
town, with very little effort on our 
part. Now, with general business 
slackening, we are thinking about 


advertising our scenic attractions 
outside the state. Does this strike 
you as a good idea? Any suggestions 
you may have will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

A. We don’t know much about 
timing, but it seems to us that one 
year is about as good as another to 
go after the tourist dollar. Have 
you seen the 25-page brochure sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents 
in Washington for 40¢, called Your 
Town Can Profit from the Tourist 
Industry? It would seem to be made 
to order for your purpose. The 
booklet enumerates more than 100 
attractions which may be sold to 
tourists and lists six steps you can 
take in selling them. Perhaps you 
can inspire the formation of a tour- 
ist development group among your 
local businessmen. The _ booklet 
should provide a good starting point. 


Food Marketing 


Q. This being, of course, primarily 
a farming community, we are very 
much interested in keeping abreast 
of the latest developments affecting 
the market for foodstuffs. 

A. The School of Retailing, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa., recently offered free a 31-page 
bulletin: New Directions in Food 
Marketing, summarizing the phe- 
nomenal changes that have been oc- 
curring in the food industry. It pin- 
points seven particular steps in the 
farm-to-consumer marketing proc- 
ess. Your best source of information 
is, of course, the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, USDA, Washington 
25, DC. Get on the free mailing list 
of that office for the Monthly Check- 
list of AMS Publications. If you 
have a more specific problem at any 
time, we’ll try to help you. 
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Usiné Government Market Data Profitably 


The Exciting Market Development Possibilities Buried in Government 


Publications Will Be Apparent to a Bank Officer with Imagination 


Mr. MILLER is program executive 
for market research and develop- 
ment in the Office of Distribution, 
U. 8. Department of Commerce. He 
has been in that department of the 
Government for approximately 30 
years, engaged exclusively in the 
field of market research, operations 
research, distribution cost analysis, 
and retail and wholesale manage- 
ment. Mr. Miller has written numer- 
ous Department of Commerce pub- 
lications in the field of distribution 
and market analysis, as well as many 
articles appearing in trade and busi- 
ness publications on the subject of 
retail management and market 
analysis. He has long been active 
in the American Marketing Associa- 
tion, of which he is currently a di- 
rector. 

Mr. Miller says that the Office of 
Distribution will be “happy to be of 
service to any bank” in matters of 
marketing and selling research, “as 
well as to the large number of other 
businesses now calling upon us.” 


BANK handles the world’s most 
A wanted commodity: money. 

All commodities in consumer 
or industrial use are marketed, that 
is, brought from the point of pro- 
duction to the point of ultimate con- 
sumption. Many firms do the mar- 
keting job well and profitably by 
employing first-class marketing 
principles. Marketing is a science, 
and, as with all sciences, its prin- 
ciples are based on facts developed 
through research. Market research 
is the collection and analysis of 
facts about a market or market 
potential for business promotion. 
Scientific marketing is increasingly 
recognized as offering rewards 
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NELSON A. MILLER 


sought by all business—profit and 
better values and services to the 
public. 

The purpose here is to present a 
few highlights about the procedures 
and benefits of market research as 
they might apply to banking ser- 
vices. It is manifest that a growing 
number of banks are becoming in- 
terested in good marketing prin- 
ciples and in the value of market 
research. It is hoped that this 
article might spark added interest 
in this field in banking circles. Ac- 
tion is a matter for individual man- 
agements. 

A primary objective of the Office 
of Distribution of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is to disseminate 
marketing information and promote 
its use by business toward improved 
marketing activities. We regard a 
bank as a “business,” and believe a 
bank can employ some of the same 
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Activities and Services of 
the Federal Government 
in Distribution Research 
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marketing principles as other busi- 
nesses do. 

In spite of the universal demand 
for the bank’s product and the 
highly specialized nature of a bank- 
ing service, the bank’s marketing 
and selling job would seem to re- 
quire as much attention as that of 
a firm marketing any other product. 


Internal and External Research 


The expenditure of time and 
money for market research comes 
under the familiar principle of 
“spending money to make money.” 
If it doesn’t more than pay its way 
it should be tried under different 
concepts, or with different person- 
nel. Its promotional value has been 
tried and proved by a rapidly grow- 
ing segment of informed American 
business. 

Marketing research can be di- 
vided into two parts: (1) analysis 
of operations, based on_ internal 
records, to determine the gross and, 
if possible, net income for different 
products or services, for different 
types of customers; and (2) collec- 
tion or use and analysis of available 
external facts and figures which 
might reflect more comprehensive 
market potential goals. 

The first part really is a sales and 
cost analysis job. If nothing else, 
it will show up your strong and 
weak departments of operation— 
what you “sell’? most of, who your 
best customers are, and where they 
are located. Alphabetical customer 
ledger accounts are not enough. 
This operation analysis, sadly neg- 
lected by so very many business 
firms, would seem to be a necessary 
management tool in any event, for 
a bank or any other firm planning 
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beyond the routine chores of house- 
keeping. 

The second part of marketing re- 
search deals with facts about the 
market which might be served, as 
contrasted with the market which 
is already served as shown by in- 
ternal records, and also surveys to 
appraise what existing customers 
think of the bank’s service, tailored 
to develop specific information for 
operating guidance and promotion; 
to analyze where deposit and other 
customers work and where they live; 
to obtain facts about potential cus- 
tomers, hours of bank operation, 
business needs and payroll prac- 
tices, savings, loan, and other ser- 
vices. In this type of research we 
find data quite specialized and re- 
lated to the bank in question. No 
existing basic of comprehensive gen- 
eral data can take the place of such 
specialized surveys. They must be 
made by the bank itself for its ex- 
clusive use. 

[There was a description of one 
bank’s market research procedures 
in “Cost Is the Crux of Market Re- 
search for Banks,”’ by John O. Chap- 
pell, Jr., vice-president, The Central 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
BANKING for August 1957.—Eb.] 

A smaller bank with no staff for 
such work, or no experience in it, 
would, no doubt, farm out such sur- 
veys to outside research agencies. 
Even a larger bank with a staff for 
market research might find it profit- 
able to engage an outside firm for 
special projects, which probably 
would involve large scale mailings 
and personal interviews. 

Even though the cost of such ac- 
tivity might be of concern to a 
smaller bank, basic statistics, gov- 
ernment and nongovernment, on 
population, income, industry, and 
business, are available and can be 
analyzed for bank use by a small 
staff in a bank, or even one qualified 
individual on the staff. 

The Federal Government, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and many other 
private sources provide basic mate- 
tials which can be used in market 
analysis. A listing and description 
of the market research use of all 
Government publications would fill 
a substantial volume. One recent 
summary, prepared in the Office of 
Distribution, however, might serve 
a8 a starter: Activities and Services 
of the Federal Government in Dis- 
tribution Research (1957, 60 pages, 
GPO. 40 cents). 
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@ ACTIVINES AND SERVICES OF THE FEORRAL GOVERNMENT 
IN CHSTRIBLTION RESEARCH 

ANALYSIS OF LONG TERM MARKETS--MEASURING PRODUCT 
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Distribution Data Guide 


Perhaps one of the most useful 
references, on a continuing basis, is 
the monthly Distribution Data 
Guide, prepared in the Office of Dis- 
tribution, which annotates each 
month over 100 new publications, re- 
ports, and articles on many subjects 
in marketing, selling, and distribu- 
tion. This publication has several 
advantages. Everything in the field 
of marketing published by the Fed- 
eral Government is picked up and 
fully described, as are the best ma- 
terials in this field emanating from 
state governments and many private 
sources, including book and trade 
paper publishers, associations, uni- 
versities, and chambers of commerce. 

No business executive could afford 
to spend the time to survey what is 
available from these many sources 
on the many subjects embraced in 
marketing. Yet, with a few minutes 
reading time each month, he can, 
in Distribution Data Guide, keep up 
to date in this field. Moreover, he is 
likely to run across many items that 
he never knew existed, which may 
generate his thinking into an under- 
taking for the good of his firm. 

The subject index, included with 
a subscription to the Guide, provides 
a handy reference on all materials 
annotated from month to month. 
For example, here are a few sub- 
ject headings to demonstrate the 
kind of materials a bank might find 
useful: 


Area and Community Development 
Advertising 

Capital Investment 

Direct Mail and Selling by Mail 


Foreign Trade 

Consumer Preference and Behavior 

Financial Statistics and Reports 

Gross National Product and National 
Income 

Housing and Construction 

Industry Reports, by separate in- 
dustries 

Market Data Guides 

Marketing Research and Analysis 

Agricultural Market Data 

Sales Promotion 

Plant Location 

Product Development 

Censuses of Business and Industry 

Records Management 

Shopping Centers 

Transportation and Traffic 

Urban Development 

Store Location 

Operating Costs 

State Data 


To illustrate a bank’s use of the 
Guide, the February issue annotates 
an item on a subject of interest to 
many banks, ‘The Central Business 
District in Transition,’ a 44-page 
report on methodological approaches 
to central business district analysis 
and forecasting of space require- 
ments, with a good bibliography 
listing on urban areas and central 
business districts. The annotation 
shows what is covered in the report, 
its origin (University of North 
Carolina, and how to obtain it (from 
P.O. Box 1368, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
at $2 a copy). Other useful mate- 
rial can be obtained in the same 
way from references carried in Dis- 
tribution Data Guide. (The Guide, 
incidentally, costs only $2 a year, 
including the semi-annual subject 
index). 


Use of Government Statistics 


Another example will demonstrate 
how basic Government data can be 
put to use by a bank. Let us con- 
sider using County Business Pat- 
terns, 1953, mentioned in the Febru- 
ary issue of BANKING. (The 1956 
edition will be available this spring.) 
This publication tabulates business 
firms, employment, and payrolls by 
counties, by kind of business, and 
the number of establishments by 
size classes. Let us assume that a 
bank in Cleveland is interested in 
the business and industrial pattern 
in Cuyahoga County as a guide to 
potential expansion of banking ser- 
vices in the area. In Part 4 of 
County Business Patterns, which 
gives the detail for Ohio, it is shown 
there were in Cuyahoga County 
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597,749 employees. in 29,016 busi- 
ness establishments covered under 
the Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Program (Social Secur- 
ity) in 1953. 

The principal activity in Cuya- 
hoga County is manufacturing, with 
325,543 employees, representing 
about 55% of business employment 
in the county. The relative strength 
of any one industry is also shown— 
for example, 603 plants in fabricated 
metal products with about 12% of 
county manufacturing employment, 
of which 36 plants are manufactur- 
ers of cutlery, hand tools, and hard- 
ware, 27 of the plants with less than 
50 employees, but two with more 
than 500 persons. 

In the same way, similar data on 
establishments by size, number of 
employees, and payroll are readily 
available for contract construction; 
public utilities; wholesale trade; 
finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services, all broken down in 
much detail. Perhaps a bank, by this 
type of analysis, will find important 
industries in its area from which it 
receives little or no business but 
where there is a potential which 
should be looked into. Obviously, 
different industry influences will be 
noted in different counties through- 
out the country. 


Marketing Research at Work 


While most basic data on popula- 
tion, housing, and business statistics 
are for national, regional, state, 
county, and city levels, the Census 


Bureau will provide, at cost, more 
detailed tabulations for Census 
tracts within a city, which are ex- 
tracted from existing data already 
collected but not published. Such 
information might be useful to a 
bank in evaluating the different sec- 
tions of a city as to its population, 
income, or business makeup, for the 
purpose of business promotion, or 
possibly branch location prospects. 

A bank, as well as any producer 
or distributor in commerce, from 
time to time will normally be weigh- 
ing the possibilities of introducing a 
“new product,” such as Christmas 
Clubs, vacation clubs, educational 
funds, small checking accounts, 
mortgages, small personal loans, or 
a number of other services which 
banks can provide but which some 
banks do not. An enlightened manu- 
facturer, before he invests heavily 
in tooling and large-scale production 
and distribution plans for a new 
product, will first conduct the neces- 
sary market research to evaluate 
the acceptance of the product. A 
bank, in contemplating a new ser- 
vice, obviously should conduct the 
same type of market investigation 
before going to the expense of set- 
ting up the machinery for and an- 
nouncing a new service. This activ- 
ity is a type of market research, 
even though a bank might have been 
calling it something else; and it has 
saved many firms much money 
which would have been wasted by 
false starts—products with little ac- 
ceptance, 


improperly designed, etc. 


Other areas for possible murket- 
ing research for a bank migtit in- 
clude shopping centers. Some 400 
were opened in 1957 and 2,000 more 
are in the planning stage, according 
to the January 17 issue of Sales 
Management. Facts on decentraliza- 
tion of industry could be studied, 
especially as they apply to the ser- 
vice territory of a bank. 

Government publications and ser- 
vices in these and other fields, in- 
cluding censuses of population, in- 
dustry, and trade, are useful in such 
analysis. The exciting market de- 
velopment possibilities buried in 
these statistical volumes, however, 
are apparent only to an officer with 
imagination. 


Marketing's Role Recognized 

The recognition of the importance 
of marketing is an outstanding de- 
velopment in production industries 
in recent years. Leading firms have 
revised their organizational and op- 
erating setup to provide for a vice- 
president for marketing, with equal 
rank to the vice-president for pro- 
duction. 

By definition of the word, a “‘con- 
servative” bank could be unprogres- 
sive or unchanging. I should like to 
think modern banks are conserva- 
tive, not in that negative sense, but 
in the positive sense that they want 
to plan ahead for more business and 
are not afraid of new ideas. Such 
banks will welcome advanced mar- 
keting principles, which are made 
possible by market research. 


A sample of the figures from County Business Patterns, showing some Cuyahoga County figures discussed above 
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Survey of 1,279 Atlanta Families 
Shows Bank Friendly, Easy to Deal With 


The relative friendliness of bankers as viewed by 


the public indicates the importance of stressing 


friendliness in bank advertising 


of 1,279 Atlanta families, the 

banker is decidedly not a 
“stuffed shirt.” Most of these fam- 
ilies find their banker friendly and 
easy to deal with. 

The study, conducted for Citizens 
& Southern National Bank by South- 
eastern Research, Inc.(cost: $7,500), 
shows: 

(1) The banker is seen as fair, 
powerful, friendly, and easy 
to deal with. 

The bank teller is thought of 
as fair, informal, friendly, and 
even easier to deal with. 

It is a mistake to judge atti- 
tudes toward a _ particular 
bank on the basis of what 
seems to be a cultural stereo- 
type of the banker. 

People in higher income 
groups tend to see banks as 
less formal, more interested 
in the community, and more 
progressive than do those in 
other income groups. 
People who deal with banks 
are regarded as sensible, in- 
telligent, and businesslike. 


Why Such a Study 
in the First Place? 

The primary purpose of this study 
was to determine motivations and 


Mor 121 to a scientific survey 
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attitudes toward financial institu- 
tions in Atlanta, according to John 
Riggall, C&S advertising manager. 
There were, however, several addi- 
tional reasons for conducting it. 
Besides selling specific services, an 
advertising program is designed to 
help build a corporate image of a 
bank, explains Mr. Riggall. In the 
long run, a bank will attract new 


accounts both from business and in- 
dividuals if it is well regarded in the 
community. 

The survey was designed to serve 
as a bench mark for measuring the 
cumulative impact of the bank’s con- 
tinuing public relations and adver- 
tising programs. It was also de- 
signed to discern how the public re- 
gards bankers and banks in relation 
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to other occupations and businesses, 
and how the public regards C&S in 
relation to its competitors. The rela- 
tive friendliness of bankers as viewed 
by the public indicates the impor- 
tance of stressing friendliness in 
bank advertising. 

The results of such a survey are 
of great help in selecting copy ap- 
peals and art approaches, says Mr. 
Riggall. In effect, they provide a 
chart by which to sail when prepar- 
ing the institutional or image con- 
tent of bank advertising. 

A large enough sample is neces- 
sary to provide for significant break- 
downs on the basis of income level, 
sex of respondent, and customers and 
noncustomers of the bank sponsor- 
ing the study. 


Survey Techniques 

The questionnaire was made up 
of three parts. 

Seven-part scales were used to al- 
low for the gradations of job and 
company characteristics. The scales 
looked like this: 


BANKER 


Fair— :—:—: 
Poor— :— :— :— 


; Unfair 
:—:—:—Rich 


Respondents were asked to mark 
certain spaces that best described 
their image of a banker, bank teller, 
lawyer, department store clerk, fi- 
nance company man, and television 
repairman, as .to his degree of fair- 
ness, comparative wealth, etc. Re- 
spondents also were asked about 


BANKER-VS- BANK TELLER 


Distant 
Powerful 
Formal 


Easy to 
deal with 


Banker 


Legend 
Bank Teller 


Citizens & Southern Bank, a national 
finance company, and seven other 
specific Atlanta businesses. 

This technique, commonly called 
the semantic differential, has been 
used widely in commercial and other 
research during the past six or eight 
years and has high reliability. 

Sentence completion questions 
were added for all respondents so 
that illiterates and semi-illiterates 
could indicate their feelings. Finally, 
14 photographs were shown to each 
respondent, and he was asked to se- 
lect the individuals who looked most 
or least like the various job cate- 
gories. 


The ‘Friendly’ Banker 


Atlantans seem to look favorably 
on the “average’”’ banker. They find 
him friendly and easy to deal with. 
In fact, the study indicates an over- 
all similarity in attitude toward 
bankers, bank tellers, lawyers, TV 
repairmen, department store clerks, 
and finance company men. All of 
these people are seen as relatively 
fair, friendly, powerful, and easy to 
deal with. This would seem to in- 
dicate that the average person 
simply does not expect to meet dis- 
honesty, rudeness, or lack of con- 
sideration in his business contacts. 

Here is the order in which the 
six profiles rated on these several 
points: 

Fairness—bank teller, retail store 
clerk, banker, lawyer, TV repairman, 
and finance company man. The bank 
teller, retail store clerk and banker 


Unfair 
Rich 
Young 
Soft 
Friendly 
Weak 
Informal 


Hard to 
deal with 


were seen as extremely fair in busgi- 
ness dealings. 

Friendly—bank teller, retail! store 
clerk, TV repairman, banker, |:wyer, 
finance company man. 

Easy to deal with—bank teller, re- 
tail store clerk, TV repairman, bank. 
er, lawyer, finance company man. 

Powerful—banker, lawyer, finance 
company man, bank teller, TV re. 
pairman, retail store clerk. 

The bank teller had the most fay- 
orable profile of any of the six per- 
sons studied, in addition to being 
thought of as the youngest. She (in 
the question based on photographs, 
a woman was selected as looking 
most like a bank teller by the largest 
number of people) led all other job 
classifications in being most fair, 
friendly and easy to deal with. 

The fact that the finance company 
was ranked least favorable seemed 
to be due in part to the inability 
of the respondents to judge him. 
More persons marked him neither 
fair nor unfair, neither powerful nor 
weak than was the case with any 
other job classification. 


What Does the Banker 
Look Like? 


In the part of the survey requiring 
respondents to match job titles with 
the 14 photographs, respondents 
were asked which of the photographs 
looked most like a banker, a TV re- 
pairman, or any other of nine job 
titles. 

In general, the three characteris- 
tics that seemed to influence choices 
here were age, sex, and dress. The 
banker was seen by 76% of the 
people as a well dressed, middle-aged 
man. 

Three of the jobs—bank teller, 
retail store clerk, and advertising 
manager—seemed to fit both sexes. 
Ranking high as a teller was a young, 
fashionably dressed girl. For an ad- 
vertising manager, the apparent ten- 
dency was to pick young men and 
older women—all well dressed. 

Predominantly masculine jobs were 
banker, lawyer, TV repairman, in- 
surance agent, and finance company 
man. 


Specific Institutions 


On business profiles, the difference 
between the profiles of the bank 
sponsoring the survey and the cate- 
gory of “average’”’ banker indicates 
that it is a mistake to judge atti- 
tudes toward a specific institution 
on the basis of cultural stereotypes. 
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BANKER- VS- FINANCE CO. MAN-VS- RETAIL STORE CLERK 


Unfair 


Rich 


Young 


Soft 


Powerful 


Friendly 


Weak 


Formal 


Easy to 
deal with 


Banker 
Finance Co. Man 


Legend 
Retail Store Clerk: 


C&S was adjudged by more respond- 
ents to be friendly, less formal, and 
easier to deal with than bankers 
in general. It was also reportedly 
thought of as considerably richer and 
more powerful than the average 
bank, and quite progressive, very 
careful, and interested in the com- 
munity. 


Income Groups 


Certain attitudes seemed to be di- 
rectly related to income. The wealth- 
ier a person is, the less formal the 
bank seems, the more interested in 
the community it seems, and the 
more progressive it seems. 

On these scales, the middle income 
group has attitudes that lie between 
those of the wealthy and poor 
groups. The most outstandingly af- 
frmative attitudes were those of 
male respondents with incomes over 
$10,000. To these men, most of whom 
can be presumed to have managerial 
positions in Atlanta, the bank spon- 
soring the survey was seen as sig- 
nificantly more friendly, informal, 
and easy to deal with, more inter- 
ested in the community and progres- 
sive, 


Feelings’ Concerning Banks 


Sentence completion questions 
seemed to substantiate the feelings 
expressed by the respondents in 
other parts of the questionnaire. 

Here are three questions referring 
to banks: 

(1) People who deal with banks 

are 
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Informal 


| 


Hard to 
deal with 


(2) People go to banks to. . 

(3) Most banks want to... 

The first sentence was designed to 
determine attitudes toward banks. 
The second sentence was designed to 
determine what bank services are 
thought of first. The third was an 
attempt to find out what motives 
the respondent ascribes to banks. 

The respondents thought well of 
people who deal with banks, seeing 
them as sensible, intelligent, and 
businesslike. These were typical 
completions of ‘People who deal 
with banks are...”: 


Sensible . . . intelligent . . . impor- 


tant .. . businesslike . . . planning 
for the future ... wise... dealing 
with the best lending institutions 

. reliable . .. ordinary people... 
good managers. 

Completions of the second sen- 
tence, “People go to banks to...” 
demonstrated rather clearly that 
most respondents thought of a bank 
as a place to “deposit or save 
money.” A smaller number suggest- 
ed that people go to banks to ‘“con- 
duct business.” A limited number 
said that people go to banks to 
borrow. 

The third sentence, “Most banks 
want to .. .,” drew less uniform 
answers. However, the largest num- 
ber did refer to the bank’s lending 
services. Other answers covered 
many areas, including the bank’s 
willingness to be helpful to its cus- 
tomers. 

Here are some of the answers: 

Lend money ... assist you... 
satisfy their customers . loan 
money ... make money .. . fore- 
close mortgages . . . have depositors 

. . help you work out your prob- 
lems .. . lend you money. 

Answers to another sentence com- 
pletion question dealing with atti- 
tudes toward banks seemed to indi- 
cate that some people still do not 
feel exactly ‘at home” in banks. 
Some response to “When you walk 
into a bank you feel . . .,” indicated 
just a shade of awe and tension re- 
garding banks on the part of the 
respondents, 


C&S (all respondents)-VS-C&S (over 10.000income)-VS- A NATIONAL FINANCE CO. 
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Banks Boost Ad Budgets 28% for 1958 


The 1958 A.B.A. survey of commercial bank advertising reveals 
that banks will spend an estimated $128,000,000 this year, an 


getting set to do an all-out 

advertising job in 1958. They 
have appropriated $128,000,000 for 
this purpose—an increase of 28% 
over last year, the largest annual 
spurt recorded since the A.B.A. 
started making these surveys in 
1946, and a new peak in bank ad- 
vertising expenditures. 

The widespread nature of this up- 
ward surge is indicated by the fact 
that 52% of the reporting banks 
plan to spend more than they did 
last year; 34% plan to spend the 
same amount; and only 14% plan to 
spend less. Furthermore, the aver- 
age amount to be spent by banks 
in every deposit classification shows 
an increase over 1957 and an all- 
time high. 

The accompanying chart reflects 
the trend over the 13-year period of 
these studies. 


retin commercial banks are 


Mazi- 
mum 
1958 
Expendi- 
Number ture 
Question- 
naires 
Returned 


Number 
of Banks 


listing 
in U.S. 


Deposits same) 
Under 
$1-mil. 
$1-mil. to 
$5-mil. 
$5-mil. to 
$10-mil. 
$10-mil. to 
$25-mil. 
$25-mil. to 
$75-mil. 
Over 
$75-mil. 
TOTALS 


2,202 283 $ 9,000 


7,147 1,853 25,000 


2,176 772 48,000 


1,372 532 50,000 


571 252 100,000 
Over 1 
309 million 


13,777 


127 
3,840 


(for banks (for banks 


231,269 


increase of 28% over 1957 


G. EDWIN HEMING 


Manager, Advertising Department, 
American Bankers Association 


Applying the Figures 
To Your Bank 


A more detailed tabulation of these 
figures, showing the range of ex- 
penditures in various deposit class- 
ifications, as well as the minimum 
and maximum amounts, is being pre- 
pared by the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment. A copy will be sent to 
each bank that participated in the 
survey. Copies will also be sent to 
other banks and their advertising 
agencies, on request, as long as the 
supply lasts. 

All of this valuable information 
is being made available with this 
word of caution: Don’t grade your 
expenditures any way but upward. 
If you are spending more than the 
average in your size group, don’t let 
that fact influence you to reduce 
your expenditures. Bank advertising 
budgets should be based on the job 


1958 Advertising Expenditures, 


1958 


Average 
Expendi- 


ture 
COMPARISON OF 


listing 


same) 1956 1955 1954 


630 $ 534 $ 546 $ 419 


1,689 1,633 1,502 1,355 1,297 


4,885 4,468 4,077 3,814 3,749 


11,191 10,314 9,794 9,045 8,164 


27,962 25,448 28,859 21,669 21,248 


134,879 103,773 100,785 95,990 


$ 


17,435 
86,410 7 


to be done with the local media 
available, and not on amounts other 
institutions are spending. Each 
bank’s competitive situation is dif- 
ferent and, in some cases, may even 
warrant spending more than the 
maximum being spent by other banks 
of similar size. 

Most banks spend too little. Few 
banks spend too much. 


Where Will the Money Go? 


No attempt has been made to as- 
certain, dollar by dollar, how these 
advertising appropriations will be ap- 
portioned among the various media. 
Only the year-end figures of 1958 
would give a true picture. But we 
did ask member banks to tell us 
which media they plan to use during 
the coming year, and this is the com- 
posite report. More banks plan to 
use newspapers than any other med- 
ium. The following tabulation shows 


All Commercial Banks in the U. S. 


AVERAGE EXPENDITURES———— 


1952 1951 1950 1949 1948 1947 


445 $ 485 $ 410 


900 


$ 450 


1,165 1,025 1,050 900 


3,216 2,710 2,600 2,500 2,265 2,160 1,780 


6,747 6,335 5,970 5,540 4,765 5,030 4,383 


15,390 ) 
93,954 


62,750 ) 


15,945 16,020 15,854 12,835 


1,697 67,520 56,750 55,400 64,120 


Based on this survey, the Advertising Department estimates total advertising expenditures for all commercial banks in U. S. for 1958 to be about $128,000,000. 
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the number of banks that said they 
would use each medium: 


Newspapers 

Direct mail .... 

Calendars 

Window and lobby posters. .1995 


Specialties 

Outdoor billboards 
Movie screen 
Television 

Bus and car cards 
Magazines 


The order of this preference has 
changed very little since last year. 
Only the bus-and-car-card classifica- 
tion moved up one notch, and maga- 
zines fell into last place. 


What Will Banks Advertise? 


As might be expected, banks will 
concentrate their greatest efforts on 
building deposits. Savings leads the 
list, followed closely by checking ac- 
counts. Automobile loans are in third 
position, followed by banking-by- 
mail and personal loans. 

The accompanying emphasis chart 
indicates the number of banks that 
checked each service listed. The or- 
der of emphasis differs from the pre- 
vious year only in these respects: In- 
stitutional advertising jumped from 
11th place to 6th; safe deposit ser- 
vice dropped from 7th place to 11th; 
and drive-in facilities moved up three 
places. 


The Big Push for 1958 


Banks were asked which of three 
major categories they considered 


most important for this year. Some 
banks checked more than one as 
deserving equal consideration, but 
the final tally resulted in the follow- 
ing score: 


(1) To sell the advantages of deal- 
ing with a bank for specific and 
complete financial services. 

Under this heading, 48% of the 
replying banks agree that the com- 
mercial bank’s best advertising pitch 
is to merchandise its specific services 
as part of a complete financial pack- 
age. This is how some bankers ex- 
pressed themselves: 

“Commercial banks can do their 
best selling job in the field of ‘One- 
Stop Banking’—‘All Financial Serv- 
ices Under One Roof’.” 

“We like the idea of developing 
the theme that the bank is a ‘Super- 
market of Services’.’”’ 

“Pinpoint specific services and the 
advantages of complete service under 
one roof.” 


(2) To sell savings and thrift with 
aggressive advertising featuring the 
bank as the place to save. 

Thirty-eight percent of the banks 
checked this category as being most 
important. In fact, as indicated in 
the emphasis chart of individual ser- 
vices to be featured, savings is in 
the number one spot. More and more 
bankers are convinced that the ex- 
tensive savings campaign of last 
year, which helped to boost savings 
deposits so high, should be waged 
with just as much vigor in 1958. 
These bankers say: 

“The A.B.A. savings and thrift 


Emphasis Chart 


job has been excellent. I think the 
emphasis should be continued.” 

“The public has been made aware 
that ‘The Bank is the Saver’s Best 
Friend’ and that we are on the of- 
fensive. We should pursue and ex- 
ploit the advantage we now seem to 
have for the saver’s dollars.” 

“The public should be educated to 
the advantages of saving where they 
can also borrow.” 


(3) To educate the public about 
money and banking through inform- 
ative advertising. 

While only 14% of the reporting 
banks checked this category, many 
thought that this job could be com- 
bined with selling specific services. 
Others expressed themselves in these 
words: 

“Educating the public is banking’s 
most important job; but this can be 
done properly only by first educat- 
ing bankers to their responsibilities 
and obtaining performance on the 
part of the bank. The public will 
learn and accept fully as fast as 
banks perform.” 

“Let’s sell the idea that the bank 
is an integral part of the community, 
interested in the citizens of that 
community and in the growth of the 
community.” 


Banks Cooperate 


The current survey on which this 
report was based was made by mail 
at the turn of the year. A total of 
3,840 banks filled out and returned 
the questionnaire. This is the largest 
number of returns received since 
these surveys were begun in 1946. 


Figures Given Indicate Total Number of Banks Which Will Give 
First, Second, or Third Emphasis to That Particular Service 


Number 


1958 
Service 


0 
Mentions 
2,783 


Regular checking 
Auto loans 
Bank-by-mail 
Personal loans. 
Institutional 
Special checking 
Farm production 
Repair loans 
Mortgage loans 
Safe deposit 
ve-in 
Trust services 
Farm equipment loans 
usiness loans 
Home appliance loans......... 
Educational 
Free parking 
Life insurance loans 
Night depository 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE PROMOTIONS 


A Bank Introduces Its Commercial Loan Officers 


HE First National Bank of 

Chicago’s extensive advertising 

campaign designed to provide a 
better understanding of the commer- 
cial loan department’s divisional or- 
ganization is currently presenting, 
with pictures and brief backgrounds, 
the top officers of the divisions. Em- 
phasis is on their expertness in spe- 
cialized fields. 

The bank’s divisional setup in 
the commercial department classifies 
each account and assigns it to one 
of the 10 alphabetically titled sec- 
tions. Thus, Division A handles live- 
stock, meat products, grain, feed, 
etc.; Division D is devoted to textiles, 
mail order houses, furs and merchan- 
dising; and so on down the list to 
Division J. 

“In having an organization such 
as this,” says Harold W. Lewis, vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
and public relations, “we felt there 
were several benefits, one of which 
was that the officers within a divi- 
sion could concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the affairs of a limited 
number of businesses rather than 
upon the many components of the 
economy. It permitted our loaning 
officers to become better informed 
and more familiar with the com- 
panies they supervise. This, and the 
fact that the division officers spent 
considerable time visiting in the of- 
fices and plants of the companies 
under their supervision, gave rise to 
the slogan we use in our ads, ‘We 
Speak the Same Business Language.’ 


Specialization Stressed 

“We feel that this type of organi- 
zation has enabled our officers to be- 
come specialized, and we stress this 
in advertising the divisions. 

“We have promoted the various 
divisions of the bank consistently 
each month for the past several 
years, and of course have developed 
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and improved our techniques as we 
went along. Originally, we told brief 
success stories without disclosing the 
names of companies which had been 
aided through loans made by the di- 
visional officers. These were illus- 
trated with pen and ink drawings; 
later we began to illustrate these ads 
with photographs. 


The Personal Touch 


“Our latest effort is to personalize 
the top officers of the divisions by 
naming them, and giving a little of 
their backgrounds and their qualifi- 
cations. This method is based on the 
premise that the customer thinks of 


Wyndham Hasler, Division E 


He loans to the 
chemical industry 


This series of 
ads covers 
numerous in- 
dustries, and 
presents the 
bank men who 
are specialists 
in each 


with a banker from The First today? 


The First National Bank 


of Chicago 


@® Building with Chicago since 1863 


the bank because of his acquaintance- 
ship or his dealings with a particular 
individual in it. 


Results 


“While we have no means of def- 
initely knowing the readership of 
these ads, we have had enough fav- 
orable reactions, through the estab- 
lishment of new banking connections, 
to make us feel that this type of ad 
produces results. It seems logical 
to us that an executive charged with 
responsibility of running a business 
would like to do business with the 
bank that intimately understands his 
line and his needs.” 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


Promotion Savers Double 


Deposits in 2 Months 


ae promotion brought 15,000 
people and 3,110 new accounts, 
totaling $115,762, to the Springfield 
(Mass.) Institution for Savings in 
one day. 

Two months later the deposits 
of these new savers had risen 113% 
to $246,573, with a loss of less than 
2% in accounts. At the end of the 
first month the net increase was 62% 
with a loss of 39 accounts. 

The promotion was tied to comple- 
tion of a remodeling job at one of 
the bank’s three branches. Small 
cameras were offered to openers of 
accounts of $5 or more, and other 
souvenirs were given to all visitors. 
A television set was awarded as an 
attendance prize. 

Despite a heavy rain, the supply 
of give-aways was exhausted by 
early afternoon and depositors got 
receipts entitling them to cameras 
later. 

The offer was extended for a 
week, and 1,010 more accounts came 
in, Their figures are not included in 
the totals reported above. 


“Welcome!”’ 


of the most attractive ‘man- 
uals” for new employees we’ve 
seen in a long time has just been 


The “Ideas” section of the Busi- 
ness Building Bulletin is by JOHN 
L. CooLey. 


issued by American Fletcher National 
Bank and Trust Company of Indian- 
apolis. 

The spiral-bound, 3-color book, 
titled “WE,” tells, in a friendly way, 
the story of the bank, its services 
and its jobs. Unusual photographs 
show the staff at work, at school 
(A.I.B. and Indiana University Ex- 
tension), and at play on holidays, 
vacations, and bank-sponsored club 
sessions. 

An interesting feature is the 
“Please Do” and ‘Please Don’t’’ sec- 
tion wherein the new employee gets 
some useful suggestions. 

There’s a ‘‘Welcome’’ preface 
signed by Chairman Evans Woollen, 
Jr., Vice-chairman Schiltges, and 
President H. Prentice Browning. 


Gold Star Promotion 


HE opening of a new office on 

Gold Star Boulevard in Worces- 
ter, Mass., gave the Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company a golden promo- 
tional opportunity which it seems to 
have used advantageously. 

Some time before the opening the 
bank procured thousands of die-cut 


Hello! WE are glad to have you with us. WE are the 
more than 850 men and women who are the American 


Fletcher Bank. 
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We are proud to be engaged in important work which 
demands professional knowledge and skill and which is 
essential to the well being of our customers, our community 
and our country 


We know that our Bank is interested in our success and 
that it will aid our efforts to become more competent in page In 
our work and to increase our knowledge of banking. We 
know, too, that opportunities to progress toward greater 
responsibilities and higher earnings are ours to win through 
patience and perseverance and earnest attention to our 


duties. from the 


We work together in a friendly and helpful spirit and are 
in accord with one another because we respect certain 
established practices and "rules of the game" which apply 
to us all and which we know to be fair to us all. 


We give you this booklet and commend it to your coreful 
attention and study, so that you may become more readily 
ocquainted with us and so, too, that you may learn how 
we work together and how you may progress and prosper 
with your Bank ond with us. 


Here’s an_ early 


Preceding it is a 
friendly greeting 


top management 


Texas National Bank of Houston offers 
its women customers fashionable fabric 
checkbook covers. Known as “chic 
books,”’ they come in four styles and 
colors: gray flannel, plaid, turquoise 
felt, black and white. Showing them 
in the picture is Mrs. Jean Dupree, 
assistant cashier 


gold paper stars gummed on the 
color side. For three weeks Worces- 
ter radio stations carried the bank’s 
commercials offering the stars to 
those who wrote or called. 

The promotion worked this way: 
People were invited to attach the 
stars to the rear windows of their 
cars. Guaranty had observers on the 
road who watched for cars thus 
marked, and whenever possible the 
spotters tagged the autos with cards 
which the owners brought into the 
bank. These folks were declared 
weekly winners, entitled to desk cal- 
endars and engagement books, and 
participation in the drawing for 
grand prizes. 

Weekly winners’ cards were placed 
in a plywood gold star in the main 
office lobby. The day the new office 
opened three winners were drawn. 
Prizes were $100, $50, and $25 sav- 
ings accounts. 

The purpose, obviously, was to 
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President Roland A. Erickson, Guar- 

anty Bank & Trust Co., Worcester, 

hands a $100 savings account to Earl 

Fairbanks, first prize winner in the 

gold star drawing. Homer J. Audette, 

manager of the Gold Star office, is at 
the right 


stimulate interest in the new office, 
and the results, reports Guaranty, 
were “phenomenal.” More than 15,- 
000 stars were distributed. Because 
the stars bore no copy, folks asked 
questions about them, and that in- 
creased the publicity. 

An interesting sidelight, says the 
bank, is that after the promotion was 


Competition 


A savings and loan association 
in a Pacific Coast city ran a 
newspaper display ad announc- . 
ing that special bonded mes- 
sengers would “come to your 
home or office and handle all de- 
tails of transferring your sav--’ 
ings account” to the association. 
Difference in interest rate was 
stressed. 


over, the stars remained on the 
autos. 

Any fears of objections to the gold 
stars because of their symbolism— 
the boulevard was named for the 
Mothers—proved groundless. There 
was not a case of unfavorable com- 


ment or criticism. 


“College Day” Material 


HE New York members of the 
Association of Reserve City bank- 
ers Association have published a 
summary of the banker-educator 
conference in New York City on 


October 23, 1957, at whicli repre. 
sentatives of 14 banks and 20 eastern 
colleges and universities discusseq 
banking as a career for graduates, 

The co-chairmen of the niceting, 
Isaac B. Grainger, president of 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, and 
George S. Moore, executive vice. 
president, The First National City 
Bank of New York, believe thie pro- 
ceedings demonstrate that “banking 
is a growth industry which offers 
challenging work, attractive salaries, 
outstanding training facilities, many 
job satisfactions, and excellent pro- 
motional opportunities.” 

The summary contains, in addition 
to talks given by panelists, the re- 
print “Banks ARE interested in 
College Graduates,” a special reprint 
of personnel articles appearing in 
BANKING last year. 


Girl, Horse, and 
Other Matters 


HE Hanover Bank, New York 

City, is running a series of “soft 
sell’? correspondent banking adver- 
tisements with the light touch. 

Designed to obtain and _ hold 


What Four People Know About Banks 


WAITER, an airline stewardess, a printer and a 

professional dancer, sitting as a panel, told the 
New York Financial Advertisers some things they 
knew about banks. They also disclosed some things 
they didn’t know, but on the whole the two men 
and two women did pretty well. 

Now a 4-person sampling is neither top-notch 
market research nor a public opinion survey. But 
the information and misinformation possessed by 
four personable, intelligent people can enlighten 
those who in turn are trying to enlighten the public 
through advertising. (Incidentally, the idea was 
used a year ago at a meeting of the A.B.A. Public 
Relations Council.) 

The participants were guests of NYFA at a 
luncheon meeting. There was no rehearsal; they 
only knew they’d be asked questions about banks 
by Donald R. Hassell, the association’s president. 
To save time, a question was generally addressed 
to only one person. 

We’ll take the proceedings more or less in order, 
suggesting that you stay with us. Some of the best 
reading comes near the end of the story. 

Are bank annual reports worth the time and 
effort that go into them? If ever there was a loaded 
question for a printer, here it was. Speaking as a 
layman, this one said, No. they’re not. He didn’t 


understand them, but he would be interested in 
comment on business conditions. Speaking as a 
printer . . . well, what do you think, especially if 
the job is in four colors! 

Has a bank ad ever influenced you to use a bank 
service? The dancer said No; but she did remember 
an ad that had a cartoon. 

Do you know of any services banks perform for 
airlines? The girl in the blue uniform was asked. 
Well, we borrow from banks to pay for equipment. 
And we take you men for rides! (Touché—and time 
out for applause. ) 

Is your bank more or less friendly than the other 
places where you do business? The printer thought 
his stacked up well. 

Would you rather do business with a man or a 
woman banker? The dancing lady hesitated coyly— 
and voted for the man. 

Do you recall a bank ad that influenced you? No, 
said the waiter. Bank ads are pretty much alike. 

What’s the difference between a savings bank 
and a commercial bank? The printer identified the 
former as primarily a place to save, the latter as 
a provider of everything in financial service. 

Where would you go for a loan? To a bank, said 
the waiter promptly. It’s courteous, tells you how 
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KAREN ANN 


This Hanover Bank ad answers some 
questions about the well know case of 
the girl that got the horse 


readership among bankers, they dis- 
cuss topics of the day, unusual news 


fact, almost any subject that lends 
itself to a one or two-sentence bank 
message at the tag-end of the ad. 

The campaign began in January 
with a piece on “The Morning Mail,” 
explaining what the mail brings to 
Hanover bankers and how it keeps 
them informed on the correspondent 
banking job they’re doing. 

Second in the series was ‘‘How’s 
Karen Ann?” (see illustration.) It 
answered the question that is still 
asked about the bank ‘and the girl 
who bid $24.03 “for a horse nobody 
will buy,” back in 1955. (She got, 
you remember, a horse from the 
bank’s officers, and named it Hano- 
ver’s Wishing Star.) 

Each carries a small, off-center 
pen and ink drawing appropriate 
to the subject. 


Idea for January 1959 


(on late for this year, but maybe 
you'll tuck this one away for 
1959. 

Instead of a year-end “thank you” 
letter to its customers, Trade Bank 
and Trust Company, New York, 
mailed an appreciative note soon 


Edward R. Tufts, second right, execu- 
tive secretary, Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, appeared on a Boston TV 
program “For Women Only.” He an- 
swered questions about checking ac- 
counts, and gave a flannel board talk, 
“You and Your Community Bank.” 
Also pictured: commentator, Christine 
Evans and producer William Shea 


the delayed communication, which 
missed the holiday rush, attracted 


items, history, humor, people — in 


after 


to “operate” with the loan, and how to repay it. 

Are there more or fewer banks with over $25,- 
000,000 in assets? Another toughie; the waiter’s 
answer was “more.’’ Somebody in the audience gave 
him the correct information. 

How many banks in this country? A hard one 
for a layman. The dancer took off from her toes 
and said 2,000,000. 


“Pretty Much Alike’ 


Is there much difference between banks? They 
are pretty much alike, the printer opined. 

What’s your impression of the average banker? 
The dancer said they were pretty well thought of 
in their communities, and looked up to. 

Who gives your bank the friendly touch? 
Printer: first, the guard, then the teller, then the 
Officer. 

What do you think about banking hours? The 
panel felt they should fit the public’s convenience. 

What bank services do you use? This one went 
the rounds also. The waiter said checking and sav- 
ings; the dancer, savings (she’s closed her checking 
account because it tempted her to spend) ; printer, 
checking, savings for children and wife, and savings 
bank life insurance (New York State.) The stew- 
ardess scored again, and neatly, when she said she 
had a checking account and got a pleasant, informal 
note from the bank when she overdrew. 
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New Year. 


It found that 


What do you think about give-aways? The printer 
didn’t approve; the stewardess said “good idea’’; 
the dancer thought these inducements were unneces- 
sary. The waiter drew attention when he said they 
were “cheap” and suggested that banks credit new 
accounts with the cost of the gifts. 


What About Bank Profits? 


How much profit do you think your bank makes 
on deposits? Technical, admittedly. The printer 
didn’t see how his bank made anything on his; the 
others estimated 1 to 114%. 

Why would you select one bank over another? 
The waiter would look at the rate paid on savings; 
the others said convenience. 

What are the differences between a savings bank 
and a savings and loan association? In general, the 
panel figured the savings bank stressed savings, 
while the s. and 1.—apparently because of its name 
—specialized in loans. 


Another Toughie! 

Should there be tax equality among banks? A 
loaded one, sure enough. The panel split: two said 
Yes, two No. 

Later the meeting was opened to questions from 
the audience. Also NYFAers gave the panel infor- 
mation on questions that obviously needed more 
adequate, and accurate answers. 


attention and was more widely and 
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carefully read. Here’s the text of 
the message signed by President 
Henry L. Schenk and dated January 
15, 1958: 


Dear Mr. Smith: 

As we head into the New Year, our 
36th year, those of us at Trade Bank 
want you to know that we are grate- 
ful for your cooperation and goodwill, 
for your confidence in us, and for 
every opportunity you have given us 
to serve your banking needs. 

We are happy to have you as a 
friend and customer and we hope that 
you also find the relationship a pleas- 
ant one. 

In the coming days and months we 
will strive to merit your continued 
patronage by serving you well. 

Please accept my sincerest best 
wishes to you and yours for a happy 
and rewarding 1958. 


“Friendship Bond” Given 
by Bank to Recognize 


Residents’ Achievements 


BOND” worth “$1,- 
000,000 in good wishes” is sent 
by the Louisiana National Bank of 
Baton Rouge to local residents for 
activities and achievements noted in 
the press. 

The bond, issued in the name of 
the bank’s officers, directors, and em- 
ployees, accompanies the clipping 
that reports the news about the re- 
cipient. One page of the realistic 


FRIENDSHIP BOND 


THE 


OFFICERS-BOARD MEMBERS 


AND EMPLOYEES OF 


> Navionan Baw’ 


AGREE TO PAY TC 


$1,000,000 


IN 


NE TAKE A PART 
MED 
AND WISH TG TAK 


RECORDED IN 
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BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 


“An Orchid for Magnolia Center” was 
the theme of the open house when the 
Magnolia Center branch, Citizens Di- 
vision of Security-First National Bank, 
Los Angeles, moved into a new building. 
More than 2,000 orchids were distrib- 
uted to women visitors in the crowd of 
nearly 8,000. Admiring an “orchid tree” 
are, left. Vice-president and Manager 
Norman E. Geib and Vice-president 
A. G. Vaughan 


bond consists of 18 coupons (see il- 
lustration) each stamped “religious 
service,’’ “community leadership,” 
“green thumb,” “athletic skill,” or 
other occasion for the publicity. The 
proper coupon is checked by vice- 
president Preston V. Kors. 

This public relations gimmick has 
had ‘‘fantastic acceptance,” Mr. 


im 


PHONE 
Di 24-8511 


SCIENCE 
& KNOWLEDGE 


Kors says. He mails a batch each 
night, sometimes as many as 30, and 
often 60 on a Monday after a week. 
end’s accumulation of news 

In the morning he or his secretary 
goes through the paper looking for 
stories—and prospective bond-hold- 
ers. Items with photographs are pre. 
ferred; however, a small piece about 
an inconspicuous person generates 
as much or more conversation ag 
the story about the perennial civic 
worker. 

Almost everybody who gets a clip. 
ping and a bond writes the bank a 
warm thank-you note. And of course 
they tell their friends! 


Bank’s Report Looks 
Like a Passbook 


HILADELPHIA Saving Fund Society 

has added another unusual report 
book to its growing file of attention- 
getting reviews of the year. 

The 1957 document is dressed up 
like a passbook—it comes in an en- 
velope and is offered as ‘“‘The story 
of the entries in PSFS’s own bank- 
book during 1957.” The cover of the 
book-report is a bright plaid, sug- 
gesting one of the bank’s “conven- 
ience accounts.” The 4-color pages 
are gayly illustrated with cartoon 
sketches. Text is short and inforn- 
ative. 

The bank’s report for 1956 took 
the depositors on an imaginary train 
ride. 


COMMUNITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INTERNATIONAL 
FAME 


ouistana 


ELECTION TO 
HIGH OFFICE 


EAUTY, CHARM, 
& GRACE 


SUCCESSFUL 


| SOCIAL PROMINENCE | 


Louisiana National! 


PROFESSIONAL 
ADVANCEMENT 


HONOR 


A note is sometimes penned on the face of the bond by Vice-president Kors; he feels this personal oiad “tends t 
break down the cold formality of the bond.” The appropriate coupons, printed as the bond’s Send page, are checked 


On the back of each the word “Congratulations” is imprinted 
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The MON ROE President 


with PRINTED activity count 
pr turns time into money 


| 
NY 


A brand new bookkeeping machine...with a 

brand new idea! Automatic printed total of 

active accounts. Now, bankers can get an 

accurate picture of daily activity without a 

minute’s extra work. Now supervisors can 

program work loads for greater efficiency. 

Old hands and novices, too, applaud the speed 

and simplicity of the new President. They 

appreciate the time-saving features like: auto- 

matic balances, automatic check and deposit eC 

count, automatic carriage shuttling for anal- 

ysis. And composite proof assures both proper / 

account selection and balance pick-up. You can M O N R O EE 

own this advanced bank model for considera- | 

bly less than you might expect to pay. Monroe Ps 

Calculating Machine Company, Inc. General +) 

Offices: Orange, New Jersey. Offices through- ~ for CALCULATING 

out the world. ADDING, ACCOUNTING 
DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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During the annual Farmer-Banker Luncheon of the New Jersey Bankers Association in Trenton, President George Munsick 
presented Clara Ann Smith, New Jersey State 4-H Club associate leader, with a check for $500 to cover expenses of four 
Garden State 4-H Club winners to the National 4-H Club Camp in Washington. Left to right, Mr. Munsick, who is president, 
Morristown (N. J.) Trust Company; Charles Shire, Milford ; Marion Shelmire, Mullica Hill; Robert W. Lowery, Jr., Mon- 
roeville; and Miss Smith. The fourth 4-H winner, Kay Tindall, Hamilton Square, a student at Cornell University, was not 


able to be present 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Agriculturally Trained Men 
Study Being Made by A.B.A. 


Fyre of the importance of agri- 
culturally trained men in the 
nation’s banks will shortly be under- 
taken by the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Commission Chairman Harry 
W. Schaller announced last month. 
Mr. Schaller is president of the Citi- 
zens First National Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

A detailed survey questionnaire 
has been sent to some 750 men with 
backgrounds in agriculture, now on 
the staffs of banks throughout the 
country. 

Purpose of the study is twofold, 
Mr. Schaller said: First, to encour- 
age more banks to employ farm- 
trained men or agricultural school 
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graduates to handle their farm re- 
lations and farm credit work, and 
second, to develop material to ac- 
quaint farm youth, agricultural col- 
lege graduates, and agricultural 
schools with the job opportunities in 
banking. 

“The best information on this 
highly important subject can be pro- 
vided by men presently engaged in 
this work or by those who were 
formerly associated closely with 
agricultural credit work but who are 
now in various management capac- 
ities,” Mr. Schaller said in his letter 
to the recipients of the question- 
naire. “You will be rendering the 
banking system a great service if 
you will give us your best judgment 
on the questions in this survey.” 

Mr. Schaller pointed out that a 
corollary result of the survey will 
show the worth of regarding agri- 
culturally trained men as future 
officer material rather than strictly 
specialists in agricultural credit and 


also agricultural management fields. 

“This,” he said, “is an impor- 
tant consideration in the light of 
the management succession problem 
that is acute in many banks serving 
agricultural areas.” 


Teaching Youngsters to 
Use Managerial Skills 


TS most valuable contribution has 
been made in encouraging the 
youngsters to regard agriculture as 
a business enterprise requiring the 
application of the best management 
skills and the intelligent handling 
of private capital, according to The 
First National Bank of Miamisburg, 
Ohio. 

Its program of assistance to 4H 
Clubs and FFA groups, reports As 
sistant Cashier E. L. Risner, it 
cludes (1) a deliberate effort t 
treat the young people as it. does 
adults in their dealings with the 
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pank; (2) making loans to finance 
individual projects in the conviction 
that it gives the young people val- 
yable experience in money manage- 
ment and in its use in a business 
enterprise; (3) emphasizing the use 
of the accounting system prepared 
by the College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University; (4) recognizing 
worthwhile achievements by an- 
gually giving trophies for various 
projects ; and (5) reemphasizing its 
interest in young borrowers by at- 
tending auctions of prize-winning 
livestock sold at the conclusion of 
county fairs in the area. 

Mr. Risner states in his letter to 
BANKING that “for years we have 
emphasized our department’s inter- 
est in soil conservation programs 
and to that end, have sponsored 
field demonstrations. We believe in 
identifying the bank’s interest in 
improved methods of agriculture and 
soil conservation and are anxious to 
have the youngsters know that their 
interests lie in this direction.” 


New Farm Account Book 


| nd College of Agriculture at the 
Pennsylvania State University 
has published the Pennsylvania 
Farm Account Book, which is similar 
toa book produced in Ohio for the 
last 30 years. 

The Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation has under consideration a 
proposal by the college that it spon- 
sor the new book and take orders 
from banks for quantity lot pur- 
chases. 


Poultry Improvement Book 


NEW booklet—Facts About the 

National Poultry Improvement 
Plan—was recently published by the 
Agricultural Research Service of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
It tells what the plan is, what 
it does, outlines requirements for 
Participation and classifications and 
trade-marks, tells about improve- 
ments that have been made in egg 
aid meat production and improve- 
ments in disease control. 


Looking Ahead at Georgia 
Agriculture Conference 


EALIZING that in the coming 
years Georgia’s agriculture will 
very likely be faced with changes 
and developments just as great and 
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as significant as those in the past, 
the Georgia Bankers Association, 
through its Agricultural Committee, 
joined hands with the College of 
Agriculture of the University of 
Georgia in scheduling a special con- 
ference to take a look ahead to ‘‘The 
Next 25 Years in Georgia’s Agri- 
culture.” 

The conference, which featured 
discussions on all phases of the 
agricultural future in Georgia and 
the Southeast, was held at the Cen- 
ter for Continuing Education at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, on 
February 19-20. In addition to 
bankers and agricultural technicians 
and specialists who attended, a 
large number of persons from agri- 
cultural, business, and industrial 
groups having a close tie-in with 
agriculture were on hand. 


Key Bankers Get Review 
of Farm Planning Workbook 


ITHER at meetings of county key 

bankers preceding regular Wash- 
ington Bankers Association group 
meetings or through special bulle- 
tins provided for the purpose, the 
Extension Service attached to the 
State College of Washington has 
acquainted these bankers with the 
content of its “Farm and Home 
Planning Workbook.” 

This work provides space for mak- 
ing a farm and home plan by indi- 
vidual families. Among the specific 
objectives of the publication as they 
relate to farm families are these: 


(1) More satisfactory level of net 
income; (2) proper use of land and 
other resources; (3) improved pro- 
duction and marketing practices 
based upon research and farm ex- 
perience; (4) a convenient house with 
adequate household equipment; (5) 
good nutrition and health for the 
family; (6) adequate and appropri- 
ate clothing for the family; (7) farm 
buildings, machinery, and equipment 
that are up-to-date and meet farm- 
ing needs; (8) increased labor effi- 
ciency on the farm and in the home; 
and (9) sufficient time for participa- 
tion in community life. 


Agricultural Chairman File 


OoN after their appointment, the 
Kentucky county agricultural 
chairmen receive from the Kentucky 
Bankers Association a “County Agri- 
cultural Chairman’s” file which in- 
cludes material designed to acquaint 
and assist them with their duties, as 
follows: 

Roster of the chairmen and of the 
KBA Agricultural Committee mem- 
bership; ‘Farming in 1957”—a sum- 
mary of reports of KBA’s Agricul- 
tural Committee; list of the principal 
agricultural meetings during the 
year; a sample of “Farm Facts for 
Kentucky Folks,” written monthly by 
William C. Johnstone, KBA agricul- 
tural representative, for release to 
Kentucky newspapers requesting it; 
“Ventures in Credit”; and other 
pamphlets and folders. 

“Ventures in Credit” is intended 
to offset the progress being made in 


Charles .R. Huegely, executive vice-president and cashier, The Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank of Nashville, Ill., right, receives “Award of Distinction” 
from Rex R. Bailey, president, Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., St. Louis. Mo., 
center. At left, Forest Goetsch, editor, “Doane Digest”? and “Farming for Profit.” 
The award to Mr. Huegely was in recognition of his bank’s “supreme interest 


and leadership in helping 


to promote increased farm income in its community 


and surrounding area.’’ Mr. Huegely is A.B.A. vice-president for Illinois 
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some places by the organization of 
“Junior Production Credit Associa- 
tions” and similar groups whose pur- 
poses are said to be to teach farm 
youth to use credit agencies other 
than banks. 


Financing Farm Machinery 


eee machinery is productive; 
it is the machine tools of ag- 
riculture and must be built, sold, 
and financed as such,” William A. 
Hewitt, president, Deere & Company, 
Moline, Ill., said while discussing 
“Farm Equipment Credit for a 
Changing Agriculture” during the 
A.B.A.’s National Credit Conference 
in Chicago. 

“Perhaps the possibility of having 
to repossess, recondition, and resell 
an occasional machine keeps a bank 
from accepting paper without re- 
course,” said Mr. Hewitt. “If that 
is the case, it would be quite ap- 
propriate, it seems to me, for the 
dealer and his banker to get together 
and work out an arrangement be- 
tween them whereby the dealer 
would store, recondition, and sell 
any machinery the bank found it 
necessary to repossess. Under such 
a plan, the bank is not likely to 
take a loss. 

“An alternate to recourse endorse- 
ment of farmers’ paper by the dealer 
is a reserve plan. Under such a 
plan, a small part of the face value 
of each farmer’s note accepted is 
set aside in a reserve. At the end 
of each fiscal year, each dealer’s 
reserve account is adjusted so that 
it does not exceed a specified per- 
centage of the total notes outstand- 
ing that were accepted from him. 
Losses on notes accepted from him 
are charged to this reserve. Such 
a plan affords protection without 
creating large contingent liabilities 
for the dealer and has worked well 
for us and for those banks who have 
used it or similar plans. 

“There is another aspect to the 
problem. Young farmers must re- 
place those who grow old and retire. 
Yet the capital investment required 
for modern farming is growing and 
making it increasingly difficult for 
young people to enter farming... . 
Tangible net worth in such cases 
is not as important as the note- 
maker’s ability to earn cash with 
which to pay his obligations. There 
is some risk involved in credit of 
this kind, of course, but here again 
our credit experience has been good 
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First National Bank of Arizona’s 1958 Cattlemen’s Breakfast, a traditional part 

of the Arizona National Livestock Show in Phoenix, attracted more than 600 of 

the West’s top cattlemen. Shown at the breakfast, left to right, First National’s 

Chairman M. E. McMillen, Marilyn Van Derbur (Miss America), Denver; Mrs, 

Francis S. Van Derbur, the beauty queen’s mother; and Sherman Hazeltine, First 
National’s president 


and has created future customers.” 

As of October 31, Deere & Com- 
pany held retail paper approximating 
$100,000,000, Mr. Hewitt stated. This 
represented a 200% increase in three 
years. 

“We do not attract this business 
by taking excessive risks,” he said. 
“Our credit standards are high, and 
each year we carefully review all 
notes and charge off those that ap- 
pear doubtful. Our losses have been 
minor—in fact, for some years after 
World War II our collections on 
notes previously written off greatly 
exceeded the amounts being charged 
off during those years.” 


How Bank Sells Service 


HE “Farm Service” bulletin of 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Rocky 
Mount, N. C. (page 84, February 
BANKING) also includes information 
on farm appraisals, forestry, land 
sale, personal services, and com- 
munity service. 

Here is what the bulletin tells the 
bank’s agricultural customers about 
the availability of its services in 
these fields: 


Farm Appraisals 


Our farm specialists will make 
land, building, and timber appraisals. 
This is a courtesy to our customers 
and there is usually no charge. 


Forestry 


Our farm specialists will help you 
appraise your timber and advise on 
sales procedures. There is no charge 
for this service. 

We will act as your agent in the 


sale of your timber. If you agree 
to the sales price we will receive 
5% for our service. 


Land Sale 


We can act as your agent to sell 
your farm. We will handle adver- 
tising and surveys, and conduct the 
sale. We will charge 5% of the 
gross sale price, plus advertising. 


Personal Service 


Our farm service officers are avail- 
able to our farm customers on any 
farm management problem. There 
is no charge for this service. 


Community Service 

We are proud of our contribution 
to general community improvement. 
Our farm service officers are active 
in many community farm improve- 
ment activities, such as the Chamber 
of Commerce, civic clubs, community 
progress contests, youth contests and 
activities, Farm Bureau, and others. 

The folder concludes with this 
statement: “Talk to our trust de- 
partment about being executor of 
your will.” 


Appraising Farm Mortgages 


66 EVELOPING and managing 4 

D mortgage loan account falls 
principally into three phases—under- 
writing, appraising, and servicing,” 
said George A. Fletcher, secretary, 
Mortgage Loan Department, The 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hart: 
ford, while discussing ‘Lending 0 
Irrigated Farms.” 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Fletcher stated that “in an attempt 
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to classify our own loans, we have 
for three years now required our 
field staff to rate each loan submitted 
and this rating is reviewed as we 
make our Home Office inspections. 
In classifying the security, we have 
adopted procedure similar to that 
of Washington State College... , but 
we go one step further and apply 
similar comparison against the farm 
itself — soils (productivity), im- 
provements, physical features and 
lay-out, size, location, and over-all 
desirability so that in the concluding 
remarks in the narrative part of 
the appraisal report there is stated: 
‘This is an A type security comprised 
of a Class I farm in a Class II 
community’—or a ‘C type security 
comprised of a Class III farm in a 
Class III community,’ etc. The ap- 
praiser may have confidence in the 
basic value assigned the security 
when he has completed his appraisal 
report, but when he starts to state 
his judgment in regard to classifi- 
cation, he takes another look around 
at the farm, the region, the com- 
munity, and the people in it. This 
thorough review is, in my opinion, 
of inestimable value. It’s a double 
check for the younger men.” 


Measuring the Applicant 

Continuing, he said: 

“Having classified the security, 
he then measures his applicant... . 
Management of the farming opera- 
tion is of prime importance, but 
management of the business is of 
equal concern. One of the best farm 
operators I know falls way short 
it managing his business affairs. 

“Having classified the security and 
rated the credit risk, the appraiser 
then classifies the loan according to 
various combinations of the two 
and is thereby governed further in 
his decision and in the amount, 
terms, and interest rate he recom- 
mends. Our technique needs further 
improvement—thus far our field men 
have confined their comparisons of 
region and community within their 
own territory from the highest to 
the least . . . 

“We hope eventually to be able 
to code each loan as made and clas- 
sified and with modern punch card 
methods now in use to be able to 
readily check our actual credit ex- 
berience against the judgment ap- 
Dlied. Time permitting, we’ll take a 
further look at the varying combi- 
nations that must be considered.” 
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Farming for Profit’...unique 
service to your customers 


Doane monthly reports help bankers serve farmers through 
last-minute analysis of price trends and latest practices 
to cut costs, boost income. 


More and more bankers serving farmers are using “Farming 
for Profit” as the nucleus of a service-type public relations 
program to build bank business, as well as a sounder agri- 
culture in their area. 


This terse, authoritative, easy-to-read bulletin compresses 
the thinking of some of our best-informed agricultural 
brains into money-making, money-saving capsules of infor- 
mation. 


The Farmers State Bank, Superior, 
Nebraska, distributes 1,000 copies of 
“Farming for Profit” monthly to farm 
customers and friends around Superior. 
Minor Baird, President, says: 


“We have been mailing ‘Farming for 
Profit’ to customers and friends in this 
area for more than 7 years now. We 
know they appreciate getting the service 
and enjoy reading it and we feel it helps 
to make them better farmers as well.” 


Mr. Minor Baird, President 
Farmers State Bank 


E. J. Sullivan and son, Joe, 
are just one of the 1,000 
families receiving ‘“Farm- 
ing for Profit” regularly 
each month the 
Farmers State Bank. Mr. 
Sullivan says: 


“We like ‘Farming for 
Profit’ and enjoy reading 
it. It helps us to keep 
up to date on things that 
are new in farming.” “It’s 
one of the things we look 
forward to getting each 


month,” says Joe, who is an FFA boy and star athlete in the 
local high school. 


E. J. Sullivan and son, Joe (left) 


Write today, and see how little it costs to identify your bank 
with this unique service to farm customers. 


“Farming for Profit” is edited by Doane Agricultural Ser- 
vice, Inc., St. Louis 8, Missouri ... the oldest and largest 
organization in the United States engaged in Farm Manage- 
ment and Agricultural Research. 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, INC. 


5142 DELMAR BLVD. ST. LOUIS 8, MO. 
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Bankers Look at Farm Land Prices 


Answers to Seven Questions on Farm Land Prices and Related Subjects 


B. JESNESS,* writing on “Fac- 
tors Affecting Farm Land 


® Prices” in our December 


issue, commented— 


The land price situation and its 
inflationary aspects call for some 
careful study and appraisal by 
farmers, by bankers and other 
suppliers of credit, by investors in 
farm land, and by the public gen- 
erally. 


With this in mind, BANKING asked 
representative bankers in different 
sections of the United States to give 
their considered opinions on seven 
questions bearing on land prices 
and related subjects. A synthesis of 
the views of these bankers—all of 
whom are in constant touch with 
agricultural developments in their 
areas—are presented. 


Causes of Price Rise 


The first question: What are the 
major causes .of the land price rise 
in your area? 

The most common causes men- 
tioned were (1) limited amount of 
good farm land available; (2) desire 
of neighboring farm owners to in- 
crease the size of their farms; (3) 
urbanization, due to the increasing 
number of city dwellers who move 
to the suburbs, creation of large 
shopping centers and other types of 
expanded industrial and home-build- 
ing construction, including super 
highways; (4) Government farm 
support and acreage restriction pro- 
grams; (5) investment in farm land 
as a hedge against inflation; and 
(6) desire of non-farmers to own 
real estate. 

“In Georgia,” reports William C. 
Clary, Jr., president, Bank of Toc- 
coa, “a major cause has been the 
tremendous purchases by the pulp- 
wood and paper mills. Most of the 
land has been purchased with large- 
scale leasing on the increase. Here- 


*Head, emeritus, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Minnesota. 
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tofore, these tracts were located in 
south Georgia, but in the past year 
or two even small tracts are being 
leased by pulpwood companies in the 
middle and northern sections.” 

“The major causes in this area,” 
writes Nicholas A. Jamba, vice- 
president, The First National Bank 
and Trust Company, Norwich, N. Y., 
“is the continued demand for good 
farm land by the more progressive 
farmers who are expanding their op- 
erations in line with the trend to- 
ward larger farm family businesses. 
A second reason is the demand for 
the less desirable farms as rural 
residential properties. We are in an 
area deficient in good farms, which 
places a premium on their market 
value and an oversupply of small 
marginal farms. Because of the ac- 
cessibility of these marginal farms 
by good roads, they are, neverthe- 
less, desirable locations in which to 
live and many owners operate these 
as part-time farms.” 

Another view from Billings, 
Mont., is that expressed by Rex B. 
Stratton, assistant vice-president, 
Security Trust & Savings Bank: “Im- 


migration of stockmen seeking low. 
er priced grazing land than is avail- 
able in older and better developed 
areas; absentee wealth looking for 
investment in livestock ranches as 
a hedge against inflation or for tax 
purposes; discovery of oil in large 
areas and the possibility of oil de- 
velopment in other sections; and 
better than a decade of favorable 
years weatherwise and cropwise 
causing an influx of people.” 

“We think the influx of out-of- 
state money to be invested in good 
ranches with ample water supply” 
is the reason, states Carl G. Breeze, 
president, Bank of Kremmling, Colo. 


Prices Vis-a-vis Indebtedness 


Answers to the second question— 
Are farm land prices contributing 
to an excessive indebtedness ?—re- 
vealed that a great majority do not 
feel that they have; one banker felt 
that farm land prices had contrib- 
uted to an “excessive indebtedness” 
to a limited extent, and two others 
gave a definite “yes.” 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARM LAND* 


Percentages, Nov. 1956 to Nov. 1957 


U. S. INCREASE 
8% 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


INCREASE 
2-4 


* BASED ON INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE 
PER ACRE, INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS. 
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PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 


Purina Dealer Homer Abrahamson (right) points out some of the unique features of a Purina 
Pig Parlor to James F. Mullen, president of the Citizens State Bank of Green Isle, Minnesota. 


BANK CAPITALIZES IMPROVED MILLING EQUIPMENT... 
FEED DEALER’S BUSINESS LEAPS 23% IN ONE YEAR 


“‘We’ve found our own local Purina Dealer to be a good customer 
and we suggest that other banks work with theirs,” says James F. 
Mullen, president, Citizens State Bank of Green Isle, Minnesota. 


Possibly it was because the Citizens 
State Bank of Green Isle, Minne- 
sota, had been financing Purina 
feeders since 1934 without a single 
loss that Banker James F. Mullen 
listened when Purina Dealer Homer 
Abrahamson came to him with his 
problem. 


Mr. Abrahamson, of Abe and Jensen 
Feed Mill in Green Isle, felt that a 
positive step toward greater pros- 
perity for his firm, and for farmers 
in the area, would be the installa- 
tion of improved milling equipment 
in his plant. He explained how this 
advanced equipment would help 
farmers build modern, scientific 
poultry and livestock rations with 


their own grains. Mr. Mullen ap- 
proved. And, under his watchful 
eye, the bank financed construction 
and equipment for the Abe and 
Jensen Feed Mill. 


The installation was completed in 
1955. Within a year an increase of 
23 per cent in business dictated still 
further expansion in specialized 
milling equipment. The bank was 
happy to finance this, too. 


Mr. Abrahamson makes it quite 
clear that the benefits of sound 
capitalization are appreciated. ‘‘We 
couldn’t possibly have reached our 
present level of success,’”’ he states, 
“without the cooperation of our 
Citizens State Bank.” 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


“For the most part, buyers are 
using savings as a part, at least, of 
the money invested in land,” said 
John H. Crocker, president, The 
Citizens National Bank, Decatur, 
Ill. “A number of small tracts of 
40 to 60 acres,” he said, “have been 
paid for by cash on the barrel head; 
some partly financed by short-term, 
unsecured borrowing from banks.” 

(On the point of excessive in- 
debtedness, the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
Association makes this comment: 
“Nationally many farmers are faced 
with pressures to enlarge their units 
to more efficient family farms. They 
are caught in the paradox of having 
an incentive to bid up the price of 
land to add to their farms while 
their repayment capacity is rela- 
tively weak. In most cases, larger 
family farms results in long-run 
progress. However, it creates seri- 
ous debt management problems.” ) 

T. P. Axton, president, Lafayette 
(Ind.) Savings Bank, who was in 
the ‘‘yes” column, reports: 

“We are experiencing farmers 
mortgaging their entire holdings in 
order to finance an additional 40- to 
80-acre tract. Increased cost of op- 
eration, continued rise in farm real 
estate taxes, and possible leveling 
off or a drop in farm income (ex- 
clusive of Government payments) 
point to a lower repayment ability. 
It is this price-cost squeeze that 
makes me dubious about this large 
line of farm real estate indebted- 
ness.” 


Effect of Prices on Income 


The “noes” were in the majority 
in answering this question: Are 
farm land prices consistent with the 
capacity of farms to produce a prof- 
itable income over a period of years? 
There were three “yeses” and a few 
qualified “yeses’’ and “noes.” 

“A farmer cannot expect to buy 
farm land at present prices and pay 
for such lands from the potential 
profit to be made from the prop- 
erty,” says Conwell Sykes, president, 
Commercial National Bank, Green- 
ville, Miss. 

George H. Stebbins, president, 
The Simsbury (Conn.) Bank and 
Trust Company, feels that “the 
present potential of being able to 
sell farm land for development pur- 
poses means that farmers with 
lands to sell think in prices that no 
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farmer could afford to pay and come 
out with a net income for himself if 
the new purchaser used the land for 
agricultural purposes.” 

Commenting on this point, Mr. 
Stratton (Billings, Mont.) said that 
“prices often do not recognize eco- 
nomic factors that will have a bear- 
ing on future income from the farm. 
An example of this is found in wheat 
land prices which are not discount- 
ing the over-abundance of wheat, 
the export problems, and the likeli- 
hood of less favorable support pro- 
grams.” 

A contrasting view was expressed 
by F. W. Black, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The Peoples National Bank of 
Barre, Vt. He states: “I believe that 
farm land prices are consistent with 
the capacity of farms to produce 
profitable incomes if management is 
capable and the units of operation 
are economically sound.” 


Land Speculation 


There was almost ‘unanimous 
agreement that there has been little 
or no tendency to speculate in farm 
lands. 

Earl Coke, vice-president, Bank 
of America, San Francisco, states 
that such speculation as there has 
been was “in areas adjacent to cities 
where the speculation is based on 
possible subdivisions or industrial 
sites rather than for agricultural 
purposes.” 

On the subject of speculation, Mr. 
Axton, speaking from the heart of 
the “corn belt,’’ points out that the 
“city investor has found that he can 
get equal or better returns from 
other sources of investment and has 
more or less withdrawn himself from 
the farm real estate investment 
field.” 


Credit Agencies and Land Prices 


Answers were mixed to the ques- 
tion: What effects have the policies 
of credit agencies had on farm real 
estate prices? About half of the 
bankers felt they had had no effect, 
while the balance felt that they af- 
fected prices in a small way. 

S. E. Babington, president, Brook- 
haven (Miss.) Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, reports that their policies 
have had a tendency “to hold down 
the prices since their lending policies 
are rather conservative. It is much 
easier to borrow on urban property 
than on farm property.” 

In Montana “farm mortgage lend- 


ers have been conservative in their 
policies,” states Mr. Stratton. “This 
has been a desirable restraining jp. 
fluence on the upward price move. 
ment,” he added. 

Richard H. Clark, cashier, Walker 
Bank and Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City, expresses the view that “credit 
agencies in general have been fairly 
conservative. They have exercised 
a steadying hand in this situation, 
Without this conservatism, prices 
likely would have gone higher.” 

“To date, there have been ample 
funds available for operational pur. 
poses from one source or another,” 
states Charles K. Johnson, pregi- 
dent, The First National Bank, Ar- 
tesia, N. Mex. “However, this situa- 
tion may change radically in the 
future, as it is becoming harder 
every day for a farmer to repay his 
current operational loans in this 
area,” he said. “The tenant farmer 
may have to quit entirely.” 


Amount of Loan Per Acre 


Answers to Question 6—IJn view 
of present land prices, should lend- 
ers increase the amount loaned per 
acre?—were overwhelmingly “no”; 
however, those who said “yes” or 
“perhaps” expressed some interest- 
ing thoughts on the subject. 

Among those in the “yes” column 
was Leslie R. Driver, president, The 
First National Bank, Bristol, Tenn. 
He states: “It is my opinion that 
where farm land value increases 
for sound reasons, lenders should in- 
crease loans proportionally, such as 
66% of appraisal.” 

A somewhat similar view is ex- 
pressed by J. W. Scott, president, 
Valley Bank, Grand Forks, N. Dak.: 
“Lenders should increase amount 
loaned per acre, but such increases 
should be small in relation to the 
increase in land prices.” 

Mr. Babington (Brookhaven, 
Miss.) also among the “yes” con- 
tingent, feels that ‘consideration 
should be given to evaluating the 
credit of the borrowers, and con- 
sideration, too, should be given to 
the value of the property as a home. 
Many of our farm dwellers receive 
the greater part of their income 
from employment away from the 
farm.” 

After voting “no,” Mr. Coke (Sat 
Francisco) explained his vote by 
stating that “even a substantial in- 
crease in the amount which we are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 
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New Quiet, New Efficiency 
with Modern Bank Ceilings 


Customers find it more pleasant to conduct business in 
banks that today offer an atmosphere of beauty plus quiet 
comfort... with ceilings of Acousti-Celotex products. This 
sound conditioning installation also helps improve em- 
ployee morale, quality of work, and contributes to the quiet 
dignity of the bank by arresting noise of traffic and equipment. 


Your Acousti-Celotex distributor has a wide range of 
products to show you, in a variety of types and textures. 
You can count on him, a member of the famed Celotex 
family of acoustical specialists, for the finest in technical 
ability, installation skill, and dependable service. 

Shown: An interesting combination of Acousti-Celotex Acousti-Lux®* Trans- 


lucent Panels and Celotone® incombustible Fissured Mineral Fiber Tile... an 
attractive, effective sound and light conditioning ceiling of moderate cost. 


*U. S. PAT. NOS. 2,218,992 & 2,710,335 


Acousn-(evorex 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
MAIL NOW FOR MORE INFORMATIONS 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. CC-38 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, ‘Sound Condition- 
ing in Banks,” and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex distributor. 


Name. Title. 


Bank 


Address. 
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Developments in Vertical Integration or 
CONTRACT FARMING 


Mr. CROUSE is vice-president of 
the Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


rural America pride themselves 

on being informed about what’s 
going on in agriculture. However, 
nearly everyone looked down their 
respective noses at the chicken busi- 
ness, thus they failed to attach sig- 
nificance to the new financing and 
marketing procedures which made it 
possible. That is why contract farm- 
ing seems to have broken on the 
farm scene with the fury of a win- 
ter’s storm. 

The first reaction to vertical in- 
tegration and contract farming is in 
a word “impossible.” Then, as the 
facts begin to register, the reaction 
becomes that of “contempt,” then 
“amazement,” and finally ‘adjust- 
ment.” Agricultural leadership is 
now arriving at the adjustment level 
in thinking, but the great mass of 
agriculture is still far back along 
the line. 


| Deere and bankers throughout 


Need to Consider Four Terms 


To get the complete picture we 
need first to consider the four terms 
—agribusiness, vertical integration, 
contract farming, and specification 
buying. Agribusiness is a brand new 
word created by Dr. John H. Davis 
of Harvard. By definition this word 
encompasses everything that hap- 
pens in the production, processing, 
and distribution of farm products. 
In total, agribusiness is a $85- to 
$100-billion industry employing about 
one-third of the entire labor force 
of the nation. Eight million workers 
are counted in the farm labor force 
and 16,000,000 in the nonfarm force. 

Vertical integration is an econ- 
omist’s way of saying that two or 
more functions in the production, 
processing, and marketing chain are 
tied together under one management. 
An individual farmer is vertically in- 
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tegrated when he produces eggs, 
sorts them, and delivers them direct 
to the housewife. He is in control 
at all levels of production, process- 
ing, and distribution. 

The financial requirements and the 
personal needs of complete integra- 
tion on a large scale are staggering. 
Some have estimated that it takes a 
$2,000,000 investment just to finance 
an integrated broiler operation suffi- 
cient to process 100,000 broilers 
weekly. 


Basic Types of Contract Farming 


Contract farming is a concept that 
is more understandable to the farmer 
than vertical integration. He is 
somewhat familiar with the contract 
growing of crops such as sugar beets, 
sweet corn, and peas. It is not hard 
to show him that contracts in one 
form or another are basic to a suc- 
cessful business relationship where 
two or more men are involved. Two 
basic types of contract farming are 
recognized. They are: 

A—tThose where a businessman is 
the contractor and the farmer 
the contractee. 

B—tThose where the farmer is the 
contractor and the busincss- 
man the contractee. 


Earl F. Crouse 


A good example of the first would 
be the broiler contracts in the South, 
The second is illustrated by the 
farmer cooperative which hires a 
business manager and his staff to 
run their egg marketing business, 
It is at this point that most people 
who study the contract farming con- 
cept begin to choose sides. 

“There has been a great deal of 
argument pro and con as to the 
moral status of integration,” says 
J. H. Florea, editorial director of the 
Watt Publishing Company. ‘‘We have 
not been able to see it as a moral 
issue,” he continues. “To us it is 
an economic issue. Like everything 
else, it can be used to selfish and 
ruthless purposes. Certainly we have 
seen many instances where it has 
been used for the welfare and im- 
provement of a particular farming 
industry or area.” 


Systems Look Alike to Consumer 


To the consumer the two systems 
look almost alike. Either way the 
grower to grocer marketing system 
is brought into being. The consumer, 
who is the real boss in matters like 
these, makes the choice on the basis 
of which form does the best job for 
her. 

Vertical integration is a natural 
for the cooperatives, but they'll 
have to at least match the private 
contractors in the eyes of the con- 
sumer, or the private contractors 
will soon dominate the situation com- 
pletely. Farmers everywhere must 
take the consumer into their con- 
fidence. 


New "Style" of Agriculture Is 
on the Drawing Boards 
“A new ‘style’ of agriculture is 
on the drawing boards to meet the 
new ‘style’ of food distribution and 
its full impact is now being felt 
throughout the nation,” claims Dr. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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To pect a depositor’s footsteps into your bank, 


you first must attract her attention. And one of the 
best ways to do this is with an eye-appealing 
Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Front. Modern peo- 
ple associate modern banks with progressive bankers 
and up-to-date services. 

A Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Front can add 
attraction power to any bank, whatever its size or 
location. Hundreds of satisfied bankers have re- 
ported substantial increases in business, in traffic 


and prestige after they modernized their banks with 


FREE BOOK. 


For more information on 

Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Fronts, 
send in the coupon and we'll 

be glad to send you 

our new store front booklet. 


PITTSBURGH > 
ANNIVERSARY G 
18831958 ¢ IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


| March 1958 


How can you guide a depositor’s footsteps? 


Pittsburgh Open-Vision Store Fronts. 

With the great variety of Pittsburgh Store Front 
Products available, the design possibilities are almost 
unlimited. You can choose from such products as 
Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass and Twinpow® In- 
sulating Window Units for the open-vision front, 
and Pirrco® Store Front Metal for the supporting 
members. To complete the installation, there are 
TuBELITE® Doors, Hercutite® Plate Glass Doorway 
Assemblies, and Prrrcomatic” the nation’s 


finest automatic door opener. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8142, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a FREE copy of your store front booklet. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) a “specification basis.” They will go 
out to secure enough but not too 
much of the products they need. 
They’ll write the specifications and 
accept merchandise on the basis of 
the most favorable terms offered. 
Individual small farmers will be un- 
able to qualify because they cannot 
supply either quantity or quality. 
Individual large farmers may have 
a chance but the real chips will go 
to the big contract farming setups 
—co-op and private. Only they will 
be able to make good on contracts 
that specify quality and volume. 


Changes Involve Big Financing 


Changes in the marketing structure 
such as these involve financing—pj 
financing, compared to anything we 
have ever known at the farm leyg 
before. Here is how J. H. Florea 
describes this development before 
the American Society of Farm Mang. 
gers and Rural Appraisers recently; 

“Enterprises of this size require 
financing, especially if new facilities 
must be added. Surely the additional} 
capital might be secured from a bank 
or other regular lending agency. But 
many of these developments haye 
been too new to be understood and 
to meet the requirements of the reg. 
ular credit agencies. There is a lot 
of trial and error going on, so the 
contractor, or integrator, as you may 
choose to call him, may find it nee- 
essary to provide financing to the 
farmers who are coming into his 
program. That is a major reason for 
the emphasis on financing in these 
integrated operations. 

“Integrators in the broiler indus- 
try and others have been criticized 
frequently for their financial opera- 
tions, but sometimes when we look 
for basic reasons, we find that they 
are not simply selfish interest and 
that much of the criticism is un- 
justified.” 


G. Burton Wood, head of agricultural 
economics at Oregon State College. 
“T believe the day is near when few 
farmers will be able to produce what 
they wish and when they want to 
produce it without regard for what 
the market will take.” 

Dr. George Mehren, head of the 
Giannini Foundation, University of 
California, declares that by 1960 over 
90% of all groceries and meat will 
be moving through supermarkets 
where buyers will be operating on 


Big Commercial Feed Lots 


Contract farming ‘is now well es- 
tablished in the big commercial cat- 
tle feed lots of the West and South- 
west. Now it is spreading to hogs 
and this winter three Midwest pack- 
ers are cooperating with the Staley 
Milling Company of Kansas City to 
give contract farming a real try. 
According to Time magazine they 
have signed about 100 5-year con- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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Unlike fingerprints, a “business pic- 
ture” can change almost overnight. 
There just is o status quo in the world 
of commercial credit. That’s why we 
maintain over 5,000 active credit files 
to help us answer 150 daily credit in- 
quiries from banks thru-out the world. 
Our information is kept current thru 


IOTH & GRAND KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Established 1913 
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credit association membership, direct 
wire contacts, and the help of our 
1,000-plus correspondent banks. 

We'll be happy to “pull the file” and 
give you an immediate answer next 
time you feel ‘‘a need to know” before 
passing on a commercial loan. As 
always, your Kansas City account is 
cordially invited. 


z 


Hoppe 


“That fellow took my money, but he 
doesn’t look like a banker to me! 


BANKING 
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a 
BANK 
| | 
CITY NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


Who Sleeps? 


"Operation 24”—Around-the-clock checking processing— 


speeds all your items to earlier clearing 


ROUND-THE-CLOCK—‘“‘Operation 24” — 
A was initiated to handle our increased 
volume with even faster service! Here’s how 
it works: 

When we receive your items, they are imme- 
diately sorted out and processed. Large or 
small, all checks and other items received 


get the same attention and are promptly sent 
on their way. 


Why not send your items to us and take ad- 
vantage of “Operation 24”? If you wish, a 
man from The First National will call at your 
convenience to explain this faster processing 
in greater detail. 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets + Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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SO WHAT ABOUT PRICE? 


We have been examining our price 
schedules recently because from time 
to time we like to remind ourselves 
that check printing is a competitive 
business. We found that on some of 
the items we were low, by compari- 
son with others, and on some we 
were high. In the aggregate, we ap- 
peared to be in good shape. 


This price question, however, is a 
fooler because it cannot always be 
weighed accurately by looking at a 
quotation sheet. Our prices, for ex- 
ample, include remaking all incor- 
rect orders at our expense regardless 
of who makes the mistake. They in- 
clude a comprehensive list of extras, 
not the least of which is our mer- 
chandising program designed to 
help banks recover their check cost. 
They presuppose top-notch quality 
and fast service. 


We are concerned primarily with the 
bank’s net check expense and not so 
much with the cost on any particular 


item, and since our checks are readily 
salable, we have reason to believe 
that banks recover more —and there- 
fore spend less — when they buy from 
us. If this is true, we are indeed in a 
good competitive position, although 
at times our figures don’t look so 
good when we “‘bid’”’ on a job. 
Strangely enough, we are seldom 
invited to bid, which might mean 
that we have little appeal to those 
who buy strictly on price or it 
might mean that checks are no 
longer in the category of items 
which can safely be bought on 
price alone. 


We will continue to be very con- 
scious of price, but for the most part 
we think we must be pretty close 
because during the past ten years 
our business has increased 326% and 
our plant space has expanded 163%. 
This growth must be a reflection of 
widespread confidence in us by banks 
who recognize values. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 
CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


Bank or 


San Francisco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


New York--64 Wall Street 
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INSTALLMENT 


COAST-TO -COAST 


715 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


MY DANN 


e RESOURCES—$2,800,000,000 
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tracts with farmers. Cooperating 
farmers agree to follow a multiple 
farrowing plan in handling a mini. 
mum of 33 sows on an every-other- 
month schedule. The feed company 
furnishes assistance with the selec. 
tion of breeding stock and provides 
feed concentrates on consignment, 
The packer guarantees to take the 
hogs and pay a small premium over 
the price the day the hogs are re. 
ceived. 

Egg production on the West Coast 
is dominated by vertically integrated 
cooperatives whose contracts have 
teeth in them. 

Contract farming is rapidly pass- 
ing out of the experimental stage. 
At least one big Midwest cooperative 
group will make an attempt at set- 
ting up a completely integrated hog 
program this year. 


Bankers Should Learn About C.F, 


Bankers should make up their 
minds to learn all they can about 
contract farming. It will require a 
lot of money to be successful. The 
only question to be decided is who 
will supply the credit. The answer 
at least in part depends on you. 
Agriculture is in a process of change. 
You can help ease the financial strain 
or you can stand aside and force 
others to provide the credit needed 
to move these programs along. 


A good many families with instal- 
ments due every month probably en- 
joy hearing bankers worry about 
tight money. 


It never pays to plant a bigger 
garden than your wife can weed. 


A teenager is grown up when he 
thinks it is more important to pass 
an examination than to pass the 
car ahead. 


The most important issue in an 
election campaign in some countries 
is an issue of ammunition. 


They lived more cheaply in the 
horse and buggy days with the mud 
roads, but was that living? 


Many a family that seems to be 


| on Easy Street is only on Easy Pay- 


ment Street. 
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QUALITY-ENGINEERED 
FLOOR MACHINES! 


EXTRA HEAVY 


DUTY MACHINES \ BE SURE TO SEE GENERAL 


With all these deluxe 


quality PLUS features: \ BEFORE YOU AUTO-MATE 
YOUR FLOOR MAINTENANCE! 
‘ \ THERE'S A BIG DIFFERENCE IN EQUIPMENT! 


WHEELS 

. LUXURIOUS WHITE RUBBER 
WRAP-A-ROUND BUMPER. 

. DUAL AUTO-MATE SAFETY 
SWITCH. 


. NON-MARKIT GREY RUBBER 
CORD. 


. UNSURPASSED FUNCTIONAL 
DESIGN. 


HEAVY DUTY CAPACITOR-START = GENERAL KL 
TYPE MOTOR. Dyna-Craft Mid- 4): 


Full range of sizes — from 13” to 23” / ii. weight Machine, 
diameter operating brush spread. 4 ) 
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ating brush 
spread. Portable! 
GENERAL Heavy Duty 
Wet and Dry E-CON-O- 
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Vacuum Cleaners. GENERAL TWIN BRUSH 
MACHINES 
T-16B — for Motels, Stores, 


etc. DON'T WAIT 
Twin-12A — for Home use. —AUTO-MATE 


fi 
BEFORE YOU BUY, SEE GENERAL! There’s a BIG difference in floor maintenance equipment! reintononcel 


Mail coupon 
+4 & 


Gen er al FLOORCRAFT, INC. 


421 Hudson Street, New York 14,N.Y. Established 1930 
© All Sizes For All Types of Floors — Made By Floor Machine Specialists 
* World’s Most Complete Line of Household & Industrial Floor Maintenance Machines & Vacuums 
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BAD CHECKS 


Drawer of worthless check can 
be prosecuted criminally although 
check was for preexisting debt. 


HETHER the drawer of a worth- 

less check, issued in payment 
for a preexisting debt, can be suc- 
cessfully prosecuted under the “bad 
check” laws depends, generally, up- 
on the wording of the particular 
statute. 

If the statute makes it a crime 
to obtain money, property, or other 
thing of value by means of a worth- 
less check, payment of a preexisting 
debt by a check drawn against in- 
sufficient funds does not constitute 
a crime because the payee has 
parted with nothing of value in re- 
liance upon the check. 

The wording of some statutes is 
specific enough to make it a crime 
to issue a bad check for a preexist- 
ing debt. 

In most states, however, the stat- 
utes are silent as to whether it is 
a crime to issue a worthless check 
in payment for a preexisting debt. 
In these states, the courts are not 
in agreement as to whether the 
drawer can be successfully prose- 
cuted. 

New Jersey Stat. Anno. (1953) § 
2A:111-15 provides that it is a crim- 
inal offense for any person, with 
intent to defraud, to issue a check 
knowing at the time that he has 
“no funds or insufficient funds” for 
the payment of the check in full 
upon its presentation. Section 2A:- 
111-16 provides that the issuance of 
a worthless check “shall be prima 
facie evidence of intent to defraud.” 
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Bad Checks—Forged Endorsements 


In a recent case, the New Jersey 
Superior Court applied the above 
statutes and upheld the conviction 
of one who had issued a check for 
a preexisting debt, knowing at the 
time that he had no funds with 
which to pay the item. 

The drawer, a contractor, had 
engaged a plumber to complete a 
job. The job was completed on No- 
vember 14, 1956, and the following 
day he issued a check in payment 
for the work done. At the time of 
issuance, he knew that he had no 
money in the account, and that there 
had been none for at least three 
months. The check, of course, was 
not paid upon its presentation. De- 
spite this, he contended that he 
could not be prosecuted under the 
statute because the check was given 
for a “past consideration.” 

The court brushed aside this con- 
tention and upheld the conviction. 
The court stated that conviction 
under the statute depended upon a 
finding of an intent to defraud, not 
a “technical finding of present or 
past consideration.” 

The statute, said the court, creates 
the crime; it is not the common 
law offense of obtaining money un- 
der false pretences. There need be 
“no financial damage or the giving 
up of any right or property.” The 
only question to be decided is 
whether there has been proved, be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, an intent 
to violate the statute. Under the 
facts, there was a definite intent 
to defraud. State v. Goerdes (N. J. 
Super. Ct., 1957) 137 Atl. (2d) 100. 
See Opinion 22:14 of the chapter, 
“Checks,” Vol. 1 of Paton’s Digest, 
page 1137, and the Supplement. 


FORGED ENDORSEMENT 


Drawee bank not liable to drawer 
where, although co-payee's en- 
dorsement to check was forged, 
proceeds were used by intended 
payee. 


NOTHER in the long line of cases 

involving the question of a 
drawee bank’s liability for making 
payment upon a forged payee’s en- 
dorsement was recently decided by 
the Missouri Federal District Court. 
It is notable because it is a case 
of first impression in the Missouri 
courts. 

An application for a loan had 
been made to the plaintiff credit 
corporation by an individual who 
needed the money for the operation 
of an automobile agency owned only 
by him. 

When the loan was made, a con- 
tract and note were signed by the 
borrower as dealer and by his wife 
as co-maker. 

The borrower also executed a 
chattel mortgage to secure pay- 
ment of the note. 

The plaintiff drew a check on 
defendant bank for the amount of 
the loan, payable to the order of 
the borrower and his wife, and de- 
livered the check to the borrower. 
The check was endorsed payable to 
the order of the automobile agency 
by the individual payees, deposited 
in the agency’s bank account, and 
charged to the plaintiff’s account 
by the defendant bank. 

All of the proceeds of the check 
were used in the conduct of the 
agency business. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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The TEAMWORK of correspondent banking 


Close-formation teamwork between correspondent banks is at its 

smoothest when it’s based on personal interest and an intimate under- 

standing of a correspondent’s needs. Service to Correspondents 
That’s why Chase Manhattan has always emphasized its personalized 
helpfulness as much as its complete and modern facilities. And we 
believe it’s one of the reasons why the majority of banks which have Around-the-clock mail pick-up 
named a New York correspondent are working with Chase Manhattan. Quick collection of items 


Why don’t you talk to the people at Chase Manhattan? Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
THE Execution of security orders 
Credit information + Full foreign services 
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HEAD OFFICE: 18 Pine Street, N.Y.15 any 
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AUDITMASTER SORTER-COUNTER 


With Exclusive Automatic Totalizer 


* Individual count— 
pennies, nickels, 
dimes, quarters 
and half dollars, 
with individual re- 
set. 


* Totalizing meter 
(re-set type)— 
gives dollars and 
cents reading. 


* Bagging attach- 
. ments for all 
coins. 


* Proving drawers 
for easy verifica- 
tion. 


* Attached tray per- 
mits screening of 
money. 


* Rollaway stand 
for convenient 
move-about. 


TOTALIZED COUNT 
IN DOLLARS AND CENTS 


This timely Johnson development sorts, counts, 
and bags all coin denominations . . . and gives you 
a numerical count on pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters and half dollars PLUS a running total in 
dollars and cents. 


All the proved features that have made Johnson 
the leader in coin handling equipment are combined 
with the exclusive totalizer and other advancements 
to make this unit outstanding in its price class. 


Write or phone today for the complete story on this 
superior equipment that takes the high cost out of 
coin handling. 


“SINCE 1909 | 


JOHNSON FARE BOX ComPANY “agp” 


Subsidiary of BOWSER, Inc. 


4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 


Phone—LOngbeach 1-0217 


New York Office—420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN MAJOR CITIES LISTED UNDER BOWSER, INC. 
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The agency business folded, and 
the plaintiff foreclosed on the chatte] 
mortgage, but realized only a small 
part of the loan. It then instituted 
action on the note against the bor. 
rower and his wife, almost two 
years after the loan was made, to 
recover the deficiency. At this time 
it was ascertained that the wife’s 
signature to the contract and note 
and her endorsement on the check 
had been forged. 

Unable to effect recovery, the 
plaintiff breught this action against 
the defendant drawee, charging it 
with wrongful payment of a check 
to which the co-payee’s endorsement 
had been forged, and asking that 
defendant restore to plaintiff’s ac- 
count that part of the proceeds of 
the check which it had not been 
able to recover. Recovery was de- 
nied. 

The court sustained the bank’s 
contention that it was not liable 
because the proceeds of the check 
had been used by the ‘very person 
to whom it was intended to go, and 
was used for the purpose for which 
the loan was made.” 

The court noted it was never in- 
tended that the borrower’s wife was 
to have any part of the loan or any 
connection with the business. Even 
if the wife had endorsed the check. 
the proceeds ‘would have gone to 
exactly the same person and been 
used for exactly the same purpose.” 

More important in the court’s 
analysis of the facts was its con- 
clusion that the plaintiff’s loss was 
not actually caused by the forged 
endorsement to the check, but re- 
sulted from the forgery of the wife’s 
name to the contract and note. 
Commercial Credit Corporation v. 
Empire Trust Company (Dist. Ct., 
Mo., 1957) 156 Fed. Supp. 599. 


Brief Notes on 


Other Cases 


Loans. Tennessee Code Anno. 
(1955) §12-401 prohibits public offi- 
cial to be directly or indirectly in- 
terested in any contract coming be- 
fore him in his official capacity. 
Where president of bank, who was 
also its principal stockholder, was 
member of county school board, and 
bank made loan, in good faith, at 
legal rate of interest, to board dur- 
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ing emergency for purchase of 
school books, loan did not violate 
policy and purpose of statute. State 
y. Yoakum (Tenn., 1957) 306 S.W. 
(2d) 39. 


Deposits in two names. Where 
depositor had no intention of creat- 
ing a survivorship interest in his 
2-name account, the deposit, as 
between the bank and the sur- 
viving co-owner, became the prop- 
erty of the survivor, but he held 
legal title to the proceeds as trustee 
for representatives of deceased de- 
positor’s estate. Nelson v. Rasmus- 
sen (1957) 164 Nev. 274, 82 N. W. 
(2d) 418. 


Negligence. Customer’s petition 
against bank for assault by bank 
officer at customer’s home stated a 
cause of action in negligence where 
petition alleged that bank retained 
officer in its employ knowing of his 
“violent, aggressive and antagonistic 
disposition” to customer, and bank 
permitted officer to continue to trans- 
act business with customer. Murray 
v. Modoc State Bank (1957) 181 Kan. 
642, 313 Pac. (2d) 304. 


Statement of account. A cause of 
action by drawer against drawee 
bank to recover amount of check 
bearing a forged endorsement, which 
bank has charged against drawer’s 
account, accrues as of date when 
bank renders statement to drawer, 
showing charge of check to drawer’s 
account, accompanied by canceled 
check, and not as of date when draw- 
er learns of forgery. Peppas v. Mar- 
shall & Ilsley Bank (Wis., 1957) 86 
N. W. (2d) 27. 


Misrepresentation of financial con- 
dition. Drawee bank is liable to 
payee of checks where its officer 
falsely represented financial condi- 
tion of drawer, and payee, relying 
thereon, suffered loss as consequence 
of misrepresentation. Sparks v. 
Guaranty State Bank (Kan., 1957) 
318 Pac. (2d) 1062. 


Promissory notes. Renewal note 
merely extends time for payment of 
old note and does not extinguish 
the debt unless parties specifically 
so agree. Renewal note is, as be- 
tween original parties, subject to de- 
fenses which might have been raised 
against original note. Karzen v. 
Heitzmann (N.Dak., 1957) 86 N.W. 
(2d) 514. 
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INDUSTRY 
MOVES 
AHEAD.. 


e throughout the 


‘UNION 
PACIFIC 
WEST’ 


A, one example, a nationally known rubber company recently 
established a new sales branch and warehouse in Union Pacific's 
Omaha Industrial District where several other large concerns are 
now located. 


Executives of the rubber company gave primary consideration to the 
following important factors in selecting the Omaha site. 


It offered a strategically located point for improved 
distribution service to customers in Nebraska and 
neighboring states. 


The convenience of Union Pacific's rapid and reliable 
shipping service in that midwest area. 


The fact that the U.P. Industrial District provided an 
attractive site on level ground, complete with paved 
streets and necessary utilities. 


There are a number of other advantageously located and fully de- 
veloped industrial tracts in the western area served by our railroad. 


For confidential information regarding these tracts, we suggest you 
cortact our nearest representative or get in touch with us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MISSOURI DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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BANKING NEWS 


President Joseph C. Welman Sends Members Administrative 
Committee’s Policy Statement on Curtis Bill (H.R. 8737) 


The position of the American 
Bankers Association on H. R. 8737 
(the Curtis bill) was outlined in a 
letter sent to all Association mem- 
bers on January 22, 1958 by Presi- 
dent Joseph C. Welman, who is 
president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Kennett, Mo. 

Mr. Welman’s letter reads: 


“The Administrative Committee of 
the American Bankers Association, 
at its meeting in Chicago on January 
18, 1958, adopted the statement of 
policy enclosed with this letter. 

“The Association believes that pro- 
visions embodying these principles 
should be added as an amendment 
to H. R. 8737, the Curtis bill, which 
is now a subject of hearings being 
held by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

“The Association believes that 
such an amendment should provide: 


“(1) That commercial banks be 
included in the bill along with mu- 
tual savings banks and savings and 
loan associations. 


“(2) That the maximum percent- 
age permissible for bad debt reserves 
be uniform for all three types of 
institutions and that a sound maxi- 
mum be determined by the Congress. 


“(3) That the formula and base 
for determining bad debt reserves be 
uniform for all three types of insti- 
tutions and that these should be 
based on loans rather than on de- 
posits, withdrawable accounts, or 
repurchasable shares. 


“(4) That there be uniformity 
among all three types of institutions 
in the maximum amounts of deduc- 
tible interest paid on savings and 
time deposits or dividends paid on 
withdrawable accounts or repurchas- 
able shares. 

“The Association will support leg- 
islation providing for a sound 
maximum reserve percentage, as de- 
termined by the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Congress, which 
is uniform for all three types of 
institutions. 

“We will make these recom- 
mendations to the Ways and Means 


How A.B.A. Makes Policy Decisions 


Late in January A.B.A. President 
Joseph C. Welman released to the 
press his reply to a letter from 
Arthur T. Roth, president of The 
Franklin National Bank, Franklin 
Square, L. LL, N. Y. Mr. Welman 
wrote as follows: 

“This is in reply to your letter 
of January 21. 

In your letter you state your con- 
clusion that any criticism of the 
American Bankers Association that 
has evolved is directed at the so- 
called professional hierarchy at A.- 
B.A. headquarters. 

“The professional staff does not 
make policy but acts under the di- 
rection of the elected officers and 
governing bodies of the A.B.A. Full 
responsibility for policy decisions 
does and must rest with the elected 
officers and the governing bodies of 
the Association. 
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“On January 22 there was de- 
livered to you and mailed to the 
membership a statement of policy 
adopted by the Administrative Com- 
mittee in the matter of Federal in- 
come taxation of savings and loan 
associations, mutual savings banks, 
and commercial banks, together with 
a letter from me to the membership 
stating the recommendations the 
Association will make to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives. 

“In connection with your request 
for instructions as to the proper 
procedure necessary to present to 
the convention the question of ex- 
cluding mutual savings banks from 
membership in the Association, I 
have pointed out to you several 
times that there is one constitu- 
tional procedure—and only one—for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


A.B.A. Prepares New "Trend 
in Bank Loans" Supplement 


The Research Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has just 
completed and has available the cur- 
rent semiannual supplement of its 
publication, “The Trend of Bank 
Loans,” covering the last half of 
1957. The publication, which is avail- 
able on a subscription basis at $2 per 
year, presents, in convenient form 
for analytical purposes, the loan data 
released by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem on weekly reporting member 
banks and provides forms for keep- 
ing the series up-to-date. 

The new supplement and infor- 
mation about “The Trend of Bank 
Loans” may be obtained from the 
Research Council, American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36 Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 


Policy Statement Enclosed 


The statement of policy enclosed 
with Mr. Welman’s letter reads: 

“The Administrative Committee of 
the American Bankers Association, 
at its meeting in Chicago on January 
18, 1958, adopted the following state- 
ment of policy: 

“The American Bankers Associa- 
tion believes in and advocates equal- 
ity of Federal income taxation of 
savings and loan associations, mu- 
tual savings banks, and commercial 
banks. 

“Inequalities result from lack of 
uniformity which exists in the treat- 
ment of reserves for bad debts 
among the three types of institu- 
tions. The Association believes that 
this lack of uniformity should be 
corrected by providing: 

“(1) Uniformity as to the maxi- 
mum percentage permitted for such 
reserves. 

“(2) Uniformity as to the base 
and formula used in determining the 
reserves. 

“(3) Uniformity as to limitations, 
especially as to such items as the 
maximum deductible interest paid 
on savings and time deposits and 
dividends paid on repurchasable 
shares.” 
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N.Y. Commercial, Savings 
Bank Committee Fails to 
Agree on Mutual Branches 


Commercial Banks Approve 
Tax Provisions of Curtis Bill 


The Joint Committee of Commer- 
cial Banks and Savings Banks in New 
York State, appointed to iron out 
long-standing legislative differences, 
particularly the limitation of branch 
privileges for savings banks, reached 
a stalemate on major points after 
holding several meetings. Before ter- 
minating its discussions, the joint 
committee issued a statement detail- 
ing the areas of agreement, which 
included several points. 

On the question of additional 
branch powers for savings banks, the 
jeint statement said that “it has not 
been possible for the committee to 
arrive at such a meeting of minds 
as would meet the approval of the 
Councils of Administration of either 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation or the Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of New York. This problem 
is bound up with differences of opin- 
ion between the two associations as 
to the methods by which savings 
and commercial banks are or ought 
to be taxed and as to the competitive 
consequences of these methods. It 
is also bound up with differences of 
opinion as to whether savings banks 
should be required to maintain re- 
serves against savings deposits sim- 
ilar to those required of commercial 
bank members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, and as to the com- 
petitive consequences of the lack of 
similarity in this respect.” 


Discussions May Be Resumed 


Discussions between the two groups 
may be resumed, at the request of 
either side, should there be a change 
in circumstances that would indicate 
the possibility of a reconcilement of 
differences of opinion. 

Earl Schwulst, chairman of the 
board and president, Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York, acted as chairman 
of the group representing the Sav- 
ings Banks Association of the State 
of New York, and Mark Peet, vice- 
president, Glens Falls National Bank 
and Trust Company, Glens Falls, 
N. Y., was chairman of the group 
representing the New York State 
Bankers Association. 

Since the issuance of the afore- 
mentioned statement, the New York 
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A.B.A. Creates Legal Reserve Requirements Committee 
to Work With Federal Reserve; D. W. Bell Is Chairman 


Carrying forward its program to 
achieve reform in banks’ reserve re- 
quirements, the American Bankers 
Association has established a new 
Committee on Legal Reserve Re- 
quirements to work with the Federal 
Reserve System, other interested 
agencies, and Congress. 

Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the A.B.A. and president of the Bank 
of Kennett, Mo., announced the for- 
mation of the new committee last 
month. The Association for some 
time has taken the position that 
legislation is needed to revise our 
“archaic” system of legal reserve re- 
quirements, and in 1957 its Economic 
Policy Commission published the re- 
sults of a detailed study setting forth 
a comprehensive recommended pro- 
gram of reform. 

Daniel W. Bell, president and chair- 
man of the board, American Security 
and Trust Company, Washington, 
D. C., and a member of the A.B.A. 
Economic Policy Commission, will 
serve as chairman of the 5-man com- 
mittee. Mr. Bell is a former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury and a 
former director of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond. 


State Bankers Association announced 
its support of the Curtis bill (H.R. 
8737), which calls for the taxation 
of savings banks and savings and 
loan associations after they have es- 
tablished a loss reserve equivalent 
te 5% of their withdrawable accounts 
and would permit them to deduct the 
payment of dividends on share ac- 
counts before figuring their income 
tax. “The bill, if passed,” said the 
NYSBA release, “would establish an 
effective Federal income tax similar 
to what is now imposed on the com- 
mercial banks and other financial in- 
stitutions of the nation. It would, in 
large measure, create an equality of 
taxation among the various financial 
institutions of the country.” 

A number of other state bankers 
associations have also approved the 
Curtis bill. 

The mutual savings banks vigor- 
ously oppose passage of the Curtis 
bill and are waging an educational 
campaign to acquaint the public 
with their history and services. 


E. S. Adams 


D. W. Bell 


Other members are: David M. Ken- 
nedy, president, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago, and former Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury; M. Mon- 
roe Kimbrel, executive vice-president, 
First National Bank, Thomson, Ga., 
and chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation; L. M. 
Schwartz, president, Citizens State 
Bank, Paola, Kans., and chairman of 
the A.B.A. Country Bank Operations 
Commission; and Evans Woollen, Jr., 
chairman of the board, American 
Fletcher National Bank and Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, who is a 
former president of the A.B.A. and 
served as chairman of the Economic 
Policy Commission during 1954-56 
when the reserves study was made. 
Dr. E. Sherman Adams, deputy man- 
ager in charge of the A.B.A. Eco- 
nomic Policy Commission, will act 
as secretary. 

Commenting on the purpose of the 
new committee, President Welman 
said: “In view of the changed eco- 
nomic picture, the time seems to be 
more opportune now to work for real 
progress toward reform of the re- 
serves structure and reduction of the 
present excessively high reserve per- 
centages. 


Reserve Board Studies Plan 


Mr. Welman noted that the Re- 
serve Board has had the A.B.A. pro- 
posals under active study for some 
time but has not yet taken a position 
either for or against the plan. “If 
we are to get anywhere on this com- 
plex and important problem,” he 
said, “it will be highly desirable to 
achieve a meeting of minds between 
the banking industry and the Federal 
supervisory authorities as to just 
what should be done to eliminate in- 
equities in the present reserves set- 
up and get the requirements down 
to a more reasonable level. 
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Result of Bank Poll on National Advertising 
Program Is Announced by Public Relations Council 


Results of a poll of the members 
of the American Bankers Association 
on the question of whether the na- 


tion’s banks should embark on a | 
national advertising program were | 


released recently by the Association’s 
Public Relations Council. 

Of the 5,353 banks which respond- 
ed to the survey questionnaire, 2,795 


voted yes and 2,422 voted no. The | “ 
| tional advertising on the basis stated in 


| the surve uestionnaire; 2,422 votes 
“unusable” because of respondents’ | ee. ‘ 


qualifying their votes so that they | 
indicated neither a direct yes or no | 
opinion. A total of 8,531 banks did | 
not respond. Results of the survey | 
were tabulated by Peat, Marwick, | 
Mitchell and Company, New York | 


remaining 136 ballots were marked 


accounting firm. 

While noting that the results of 
the poll were “not conclusive,” the 
Public Relations Council observed 


that the 2,795 banks voting in the | 


affirmative represent a deposit total 


in excess of $95-billion, nearly one- | 
half of the total banking deposits | 


the Council will recommend “further 
action” to the A.B.A. Administrative 
Committee, governing body of the 
Association. 

Text of the Council’s resolution 
follows: 


WHEREAS, the national advertising 
poll of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion resulted in 2,795 votes (20% of 
A.B.A. membership) in favor of na- 


(18% of A.B.A. membership) opposed 
to national advertising on the basis 
stated in the survey questionnaire; 136 
unusable votes because of qualifica- 
tions; and 8,531 nonvoting banks (61% 
of A.B.A. membership). 

WHEREAS, careful analysis of the 
results shows that the 2,795 votes in 
favor of national advertising represent 
in excess of $95-billion in deposits, or 
nearly 50% of total banking deposits 
in the country. 

THEREFORE, the Public Relations 
Council makes the following recommen- 
dations to the A.B.A. Administrative 
Committee: 

(1) While the results of the survey 
are not conclusive in themselves, there 


“Inflation” Is Public 
Speaking Topic in 1958 

“What Is Inflation?” was the sub- 
ject for the public speaking contests 
which American Institute of Bank- 
ing chapters held during March, ac- 
cording to Eldeva Mae Neill of the 
Grand Avenue Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo., who is chairman of the Insti- 
tute’s National Public Speaking Com- 
mittee. 

The chapter contests for which 
this subject will be used are the 
first step in selecting a contestant 
for the Institute’s 32nd Annual Na- 
tional public Speaking Contest for 
the A. P. Giannini Educational En- 
dowment prizes at the annual con- 
vention on June 2 in Kansas City. 

The entire 1958 public speaking 
program is using “Inflation” as its 
general theme. 


likely nucleus for a national advertising 
program, to justify further action. 

(2) Such action should comprise pos- 
itive selling efforts to enlist more gen- 
eral membership support of national 
advertising. Desirable possibilities in- 
clude a descriptive brochure to explain 
specifically what national advertising is, 
how it will operate, what it will do, why 
it is needed, how it will help the indi- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


in the country. Because of this fact, is sufficient membership interest, as a 


G. Russell Clark Is Honored 


At a dinner tendered to G. Russell Clark by the heads of New 
York clearing house banks upon his relinquishing the posi- 
tion of executive vice-president, New York Clearing House 
Association, to assume the executive managership of the 
American Bankers Association, Mr. Clark was presented 
with a sterling silver tray, below, and an illuminated plaque, 
right. The Tiffany tray bears the engraved signatures of 25 
bank officers with whom Mr. Clark was closely associated. 
The inscription on the tray reads: “Presented to G. Russell 
Clark in recognition of his many years of inspired leadership 
and devoted effort which has contributed so materially to the 
progress of the New York Clearing House Association— 
January 1958.” The plaque is signed by the officers of the 
Clearing House Committee 
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New and Continuing Projects 
Reviewed at A.B.A. Bank 
Management Comm. Meeting 


investment Policy, Simplified Bank 
Forms, Procedure Book on Agenda 


Helping the banks provide in- 
creasingly better service and in- 
crease their operating efficiency is 
the aim of a group of bankers, ex- 
perts in the field of bank operations, 
who attended a meeting of the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association last 
month in St. Augustine, Fla. Harold 
E. Randall, the Commission’s chair- 
man, presided at the executive ses- 
sions. He is vice-president and comp- 
troller, The First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass. 

The 


among them a revision of the bank 
endorsement stamp, revision of its 
special checking account booklet, 
drive-in banking, relationship of 
rental to capital or deposits, and 
services for large accounts. Other 
projects reported upon included 
check standardization and simplifi- 
cation, revision of its cost account- 
ing booklet, returned items, draft 
plan for instalment payments, stop- 
payment procedure, teller’s physical 
work area, retention of bank rec- 


ords, sale of personal checks of in- | 


fac- 
insurance 


stitutions other than banks, 
simile checks, and life 
loans. 


New Project Discussed 


A number of new projects came 
in for discussion, too, among them: 
a restatement of its policy regarding 
postcard checks, revision of its book- 
let on bank investment policy, re- 
vision of the booklet on standards 
for bank general ledger accounts 
and statements of condition and op- 
eration, revision of the manual on 
simplified banking forms and pro- 
cedures, and revision of the booklet 
on bank purchasing procedure. 

Attending the sessions, in addi- 
tion to Chairman Randall, were: 
R. A. Bezoier, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester, Minn.; R. A. 
Blanchard, executive vice-president, 
Georgia Railroad Bank and Trust 
Co., Augusta, Ga.; Floyd Childress. 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Roswell, N. M.; G. E. Cooper, senior 
vice-president, The Philadelphia Na- 
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Commission devoted much | 
time to several continuing projects, 


The A.B.A.’s Bank Management Commission meeting in St. Augustine, Fla. 
Clockwise around the table: Messrs. Amy, Underhill, Gregory, Blanchard, Cordes, 


Dalrymple, Kramer, Cooper, 


Randall . (chairman), 


Miller (secretary), Kley, 


Bezoier, Guerdan, Waterhouse, Jones, Wallace, and Childress 


96.3% of All FRS Checks Now Have Routing Symbol in 
Proper Place, Says Willis; 1st, Sth Districts Lead 


The check routing symbol program 
continued to make progress during 
1957, with 96.3% of all checks 
handled by the Federal Reserve 
banks now carrying the symbol in 
the proper place, according to a re- 
port by Valentine Willis, vice-presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Collections, FRS. 


tional Bank; P. H. Cordes, assistant 
comptroller, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago; O. L. Dalrymple, vice-pres- 
ident and cashier, Seattle (Wash.)- 
First National Bank, Seattle; W. L. 


Gregory, president, Easton - Taylor | 


Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. A. Guerdan, vice-president and 
cashier, First National City Bank of 
New York; O. T. Jones, vice-presi- 
dent and controller, American Trust 


Company, San Francisco; J. A. Kley, | 


executive vice-president, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains; C. A. 
Kramer, president, Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank, Fredericks- 
burg, Va.; E. C. Underhill, cashier. 


F. H. Waterhouse, vice-president, 
First National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; and M. C. Miller, deputy man- 
ager, A. B. A., and secretary of the 
Commission, New York City. G. R. 
Amy, deputy manager in charge of 
the A. B. A. Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission, also attended. 


The routing symbol is a set of 
numerals in fractional form that 
makes it possible for checks to be 
sorted and sent speedily from the 
bank in which they are deposited 
to the banks on which they are 
drawn. Promotion of its use began 
in 1945 under the joint sponsorship 
of the American Bankers Association 
and the Federal Reserve System. 

The new record high in usage of 


| the symbol represented a gain of 
0.9% over 1956. The First and Ninth 


Federal Reserve Districts (Boston 
and Minneapolis) led the nation, both 
with 98.4% compliance, and the Sec- 
ond District (New York) followed 
closely with 98.2%. 


Delaware Leads with 
99.3% Record 


Analyzed by states, the survey 
shows Delaware leading with 99.3% 
compliance. Minnesota and New Jer- 
sey ranked next with 99.1% and 
99%, respectively. In all 48 states 
and the District of Columbia, 90% or 
more of the bank checks in circula- 
tion, carried the symbol in the right 
location, a gain of two states over 


| 1956. 
Idaho First National Bank, Boise, | 


Idaho; J. A. Wallace, president, Wil- | 
lard United Bank, Willard, Ohio; | 


Banks could not handle the record 
volume of checks now being written 
with accurate and speedy service to 
depositors without the aid of the 
check routing symbol, Mr. Willis ex- 
plained. He added that the nation’s 
commercial banks, in cooperation 
with the bankers associations, will 
“continue to press toward the goal of 
a symbol on every check collectible 
at par.” 
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Independent Bankers Hold 
Annual Meeting March 6-8 
At Statler Hilton, Dallas 


California IBA Group Supports 
Curtis, Multer Bills; Holds Seminar 


The 24th annual convention of the 
Independent Bankers Association will 
be held at the Statler Hilton Hotel 
in Dallas, Texas, on March 6-8, ac- 
cording to R. L. Mullins, IBA presi- 
dent and president of the Wolfe City 
(Texas) National Bank. P. B. (Jack) 
Garrett, vice-chairman, Texas Bank 
& Trust Company, Dallas, is general 
convention chairman. 

Convention speakers will include 
Representative Thomas B. Curtis of 
Missouri, sponsor of the controversial 
Curtis bill (H.R. 8737); Dr. John 
Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard Uni- 
versity, widely known economist; 
D. L. Helfferich, executive vice-pres- 
ident, Upper Darby (Pa.) National 
Bank; Watrous H. Irons, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas; and 
L. M. Schwartz, president, Citizens 
State Bank, Paola, Kans. 

It is anticipated that R. E. Gorm- 
ley, vice-president, Georgia Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, Atlanta, 
first vice-president of the IBA, will 
be elected association president. 

Support of the Curtis bill (H.R. 
8737), which would eliminate the tax 
differential now existing between 
commercial banks, savings banks, 
and savings and loan associations, 
has been announced by the board of 
directors of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Southern California. 

The board also went on record 
against the Multer bill (H.R. 4296), 
which would authorize Federal 
charters for mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations. 

A 2-day seminar for bank presi- 
dents and other top level executives 
will be sponsored by the Independent 
Bankers Association of the Twelfth 
Federal Reserve District, on March 
21 and 22, in San Francisco. 


P. B. Garrett R. E. Gormley 


How A.B.A. Makes Policy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


submitting this to the convention. 
Attached is copy of Article XI of 
the Constitution which states the 
requirements.” 

Section XI of the Constitution of 
the American Bankers Association 
pertaining to amendments thereto, 
enclosed with Mr. Welman’s letter 
to Mr. Roth, reads as follows: 

“Sec. 1. This Constitution may be 
amended at any annual session of 
the General Convention, by a vote of 


Advertising Poll Results 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


vidual bank, and how much it will cost; 
also, presentation of similar informa- 
tion to state associations and other 
banking groups at appropriate meet- 
ings. 

(3) The President of the American 
Bankers Association should appoint an 
Organizing Committee, representative 
of the banks voting in favor of national 
advertising, to implement this sug- 
gested action and to work out the spe- 
cific details of a possible Bank Founda- 
tion for National Advertising. 

(4) The Public Relations Council ex- 
presses its desire and willingness to be 
helpful and to cooperate with any Or- 
ganizing Committee that may be ap- 
pointed. 

Finally, the Council also takes this 
opportunity to express its appreciation 
to all the banks which participated in 
the A.B.A. survey. 

Membership of the A.B.A. Pub- 
lic Relations Council includes: Mel- 
ville M. Parker, executive vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Lebanon, 
Pa., chairman; Morris R. Brownell, 
Jr., vice-president, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank; Catherine L. Bruning, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland; 
Garnett A. Carter, vice-president, 
Fulton National Bank, Atlanta; Raw- 
ley F. Daniel, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Virginia Bankers Association, 
Richmond; Lauder W. Hodges, vice- 
president, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles; Charles 
W. McCoy, vice-president, City Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Col- 
umbus; Allen Morgan, executive vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Memphis; William H. Neal, senior 
vice-president, Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem; 
Orrin H. Swayze, executive vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Jackson; 
Crawford Wheeler, vice-president, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York; and Rudolph R. Fichtel, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, New York, 
New York, director. 


two-thirds of the members present 
and voting. Notice of a proposed 
amendment shall be submitted to the 
Executive Manager at least thirty 
days before such annual session. The 
Executive Manager shall forward a 
copy of such proposed amendment to 
every member of the Association at 
the time the notice of the session is 
sent out or may publish the proposed 
amendment in the official publica- 
tion of the Association preceding the 
annual convention. The Executive 
Manager shall submit all proposed 
amendments to the Executive Coun- 
cil so that the Council may arrange 
to bring them before the General 
Convention under the regular order 
of business, with such recommenda- 
tions of approval or disapproval as 
it may see fit. 

“Any proposed amendment to the 
Constitution may itself be amended 
in General Convention by a two- 
thirds vote of the members voting.” 


25 Banks, Branch Offices 
in 15 States Join A.B.A. 


Twenty-five banks and branch of- 
fices in 15 states joined the American 
Bankers Association during January, 
according to Frank W. Thomas, 
chairman of the Association’s Or- 
ganization Committee. Mr. Thomas 
is president, Washington (Ga.) Loan 
& Banking Company. 

Newly organized banks included in 
the January membership total in- 


clude: 

ARIZONA: Valley National Bank, Seventh 
Avenue and Thomas Road Office, Phoenix. 

CALIFORNIA: Union Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, Beverly Hills Re- 
gional Head Office, Beverly Hills; Glendora 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Glendora; 
and Security-First National Bank, Del Rosa 
Branch, San Bernardino. 

CONNECTICUT: Waterbury Savings Bank, 
Plaza Office. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Chelmsford Bank & 
Trust Company; Worcester County Trust 
Company, Shrewsbury Office; and Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Company, Gold Star Boule- 
vard Office, Worcester. 

* MICHIGAN: Public Bank, Detroit. 

MISSISSIPPI: Lumberton State 
Bassfield Branch. 

New JERSEY: New Jersey Trust Com- 
pany, West Long Branch Office, West Long 
Branch. 

OHIO: Union Commerce Bank, Euclid 
Avenue and Triskett-Berea Road offices, 
Cleveland ; Kent National Bank, West Side 
Branch, Kent; Troy Citizens Bank, Troy. 

OREGON: Bank of Klamath Falls, Kla- 
math Falls. 

PENNSYLVANIA: First National Bank, 
Union Boulevard Branch, Allentown; First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Company, 
Madison House Office, Philadelphia. 

SoutH CAROLINA: South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank, Assembly Street Branch, Co- 
lumbia. 

TENNESSEE: First National Bank of Rog- 
ersville. 

Texas: First State Bank of Longview. 


VirGINIA : Fairfax County National Bank, 
Seven Corners, Falls Church. 
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New Deductibles Applicable 
to Bankers Blanket Bond 
Forms Nos. 24, 2, and 5 


In response to a growing demand, 
the Surety Association of America, 
effective February 19, 1958, inno- 
yated a plan of deductible amounts 
applicable to the general coverages 
of standard bankers blanket bond 
Forms 24 and 2 for commercial 
banks and Form 5 for savings banks, 
according to the A. B. A. Insurance 
and Protective Department. 

Insured banks may select a de- 
ductible amount of $100 up to $1,000 
in multiples of $100. New riders 
apply the deductible amount to 
losses under all of the insuring 
clauses of Form 5 and all of the in- 
suring clauses of Forms 24 and 2, 
except the optional forgery Clauses 
D and E which are subject to sepa- 
rate deductible treatment. However, 
the indemnity for court costs and 
attorneys’ fees furnished under the 
three bonds is not reduced by the de- 
ductible riders. 

To state it simply, the selected 
deductible amount applies to losses 


Theodore 
Fischer, Jr. 


caused by (a) any one burglary or 
robbery, (b) any one act resulting 
in damage to or destruction or mis- 
placement of property, (c) any 
other losses caused by the acts 
or omissions of any one person, 
whether or not an employee, and 
(d) any losses with respect to one 
casualty or event. 

Based upon the deductible amount 
selected, credits range from 714% 
to 25% of the premium for the first 
$25,000 of coverage and the pre- 
mium for the total amount of cover- 
age under the general insuring 
clauses of the bond is decreased ac- 
cordingly. 

Further details of this new de- 
ductibles for bankers blanket bonds 
changes may be found in the March 
A. B. A. Protective Bulletin. 


Instalment Credit 


Instalment Credit Meeting 
Program Additions 


BECAUSE of the prospects for 
continued growth in_ instalment 
credit operations during 1958, much 
interest is being shown in the Na- 
tional Instalment Credit Conference 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at The Conrad Hilton in Chi- 
cago, March 24-26. 

The incomplete program was pub- 
lished in February BANKING, page 
106. Additions have been announced 
by Carl A. Bimson, president, Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
chairman of the A.B.A.’s Instalment 
Credit Commission, as folows: 
Monday, March 24, 2 P.M. 

Thirteen simultaneous sessions at 
Which delegates will be divided in- 
to discussion groups for reviewing 
credit policies and operating proce- 
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dures from a practical day-to-day | 


standpoint. These discussions will 
be summarized on Tuesday after- 
noon by experts under the headings 
of various classifications of instal- 
ment lending. 

Tuesday, March 25, 2 P.M. 

The Tuesday afternoon summary 
sessions and the four general cate- 
gories into which the findings are 
to be grouped, together with the 
bankers who will discuss them, are: 

“Miscellaneous Financing” by E. 
F. Longinotti, senior vice-president, 
Union Planters National Bank of 
Memphis, Tenn.; ‘‘Property Improve- 
ment Loans” by Kenneth R. Wells, 
vice-president, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; 
“Automobile Financing” by John L. 
Gibson, vice-president, Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas; and “Credit 
Policies” by August F. Wagele, vice- 
president, Bank of America N.T.& 


Theodore Fischer, Formerly 
of BANKING, Transfers to 
A.B.A.'s News Bureau 


Theodore Fischer, who has been an 
associate editor of BANKING maga- 
zine for the past four years and a 
member of its staff since 1948, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
the News Bureau of the American 
Bankers Association effective Feb- 
ruary 1, it was announced by Merle 
E. Selecman, executive vice-president 
of the Association. Mr. Fischer had 
been a member of the News Bureau 
staff from 1946 until 1948. 

He has also been assistant editor 
of BANKING’s Newsletter. 


Mr. Fischer is a native of Toms 
River, N. J., where he spent 11 years 
with the New Jersey Courier, part 
of the time as secretary of the pub- 
lishing company and as editor of 
the publication. From 1939 until 
1946, he was employed in the Ocean 
County Trust Company and, follow- 
ing its merger, with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Toms River. During 
World War II, he served in the 
United States Army, 1942-1945. 


S.A., San Francisco. Paul H. Young, 
vice-president, Boatmen’s National 
Bank of St. Louis, is ehairman of 
the session. 

Chairman of the Tuesday morning 
session will be Wilfred H. Heitmann, 
president, Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion and of Northwest National 
Bank of Chicago. 


A.B.A. Instalment Credit 
Experts Optimistic 


THIRTEEN of the nation’s top 
instalment credit experts—members 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Instalment Credit Commission 
and representing the 12 Federal Re- 
serve districts—met in Scottsdale, 
Ariz., during February to compare 
notes regarding economic conditions 
in the respective areas. 

The composite viewpoint was that 
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the U. S. consumer is in good shape, 
financially, and that an optimistic 
attitude is needed to convince him 
that the nation’s economy, by and 
large, also is on a sound footing. 

Carl A. Bimson, president of Ari- 
zona’s Valley National Bank and 
Commission chairman, pointed out 
that 76% of nation’s families are 
either debt-free or owe less than 
$500 in instalment commitments, 
thus disproving contentions that the 
American public is over-extended 
creditwise. 

The Commission’s recommenda- 
tions on policy matters will be re- 
viewed at the A.B.A.’s Instalment 
Credit Conference in Chicago on 
March 24-26. 


Loan Manual in Demand 


A TOTAL of 1,629 copies of the 
new Instalment Loans Manual of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
are now in circulation. Banks across 
Pennsylvania, in 40 other states, 
and in Canada, Dominican Republic, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico are now 
using this text. (Story in December 
1957 BANKING, page 105.) 

In keeping with its use as a ref- 
erence source, the manual contains 
illustrations of 30 loan forms which 
are vital to the instalment loan busi- 
ness. 

Copies of this manual can be or- 
dered at $2.50 per copy from the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
Box 152, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Columbia U Holds Consumer 
Credit Management Clinic 


THE sixth annual Consumer Credit 
Management Program will be held 
June 8-13 at Arden House on Colum- 
bia University’s Harriman (N. Y.) 
campus, according to Dr. Courtney 
C. Brown, dean of the University’s 
Graduate School of Business. 

The program will be directed by 
Dr. John M. Chapman of the Grad- 
uate School of Business, and will 
consist of 20 sessions devoted to in- 
tensive coverage of areas directly 
affecting consumer credit policies, 
problems, and practices from the 
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Members of the A.B.A.’s Instalment Credit Commission, meeting in Scottsdale, 
Ariz. Lower row, left to right, Chairman Bimson; H. C. Moore, president, Westport 
Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; J. H. Simpson, senior vice-president, American National 
Bank, Beaumont, Texas; P. H. Young, vice-president, The Boatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis; L. J. Asterita, A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of the Com. 
mission; and J. R. Hughes, vice-president, Equitable Trust Company, Baltimore. 
Upper row, left to right, A. F. Wagele, vice-president, Bank of America, San 
Francisco ; F. M. Gannon, vice-president, Union Bank and Trust Company, Helena, 
Mont.; Max von Schrader, president, Union Bank and Trust Company, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; W. R. Mclver, vice-president, National Bank of Toledo, Ohio; John Reilley, 
vice-president, First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company, Philadelphia; 
J. B. Paddi, vice-president, Manufacturers Trust Co., New York; and Merton E. 
Thompson, executive vice-president, Peoples National Bank, Claremont, N. H. 


point of view of top management. 
The number of executives who can 
attend the program is limited to as- 
sure maximum participation in the 
discussions. Early application for 
reservations is, therefore, advisable 
for executives planning to attend the 
meetings. 


Law Protects Time Buyers 


WITH their 1957 state income tax 
forms, New York taxpayers received 
a folder, “Protection for Instalment 
Buyers in New York State,” is- 
sued by Governor Averell Harriman 
and State Superintendent of Banks 
George A. Mooney. 

The folder explains the terms of 
a new law which became effective 
October 1, 1957 designed to protect 
consumers buying merchandise on 
time. 


Lone Star's Repurchase Plan 


A PROMISING development for 
lending institutions interested in ma- 
rine equipment financing is the fac- 
tory repurchase agreement currently 
offered by Lone Star Boat Company, 
outboard boat manufacturer. With 
plants in Grand Prairie, Texas, 
Bremen, Ind., and Tallahassee, Fla., 
Lone Star now provides its author- 
ized dealers in all 48 states with a 
repurchase guarantee contract for 


any lending institution who extends 
the dealer new boat inventory financ- 
ing. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
Lone Star will guarantee the lender 
(bank or financing institution) up 
to 85% of the dealer’s purchase price 
on new Lone Star boats and trailers 
in the event of repossession; there- 
fore, insuring the lender’s credit ex- 
tension of 85% of the dealer’s pur- 
chase price. With the current boom 
in the $2-billion boating market, it 
is anticipated that other marine man- 
ufacturers may follow with similar 
plans to pave the way for more 
widespread credit facilities. 


Charge Account Bankers 
to Hold Convention 


THE Charge Account Bankers As- 
sociation, representing 49 banks in 
19 states, will hold its fourth annual 
convention at the Chateau Motel, 
Miami Beach, Fla., April 17-20. 

In recognition of the growing 
interest in charge-account banking 
throughout the nation, Loren L. Bau- 
mann of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Southern New York, 
president of the CABA, has announc- 
ed that representatives of non-mem- 
ber banks will be welcomed at the 
convention. 

Panel discussions, conducted by 
members of the association, will 
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cover operations, credit policies, col- 
jections, customer relations, and re- 
volving credit. 

Registration for the convention 
may be made with Charles H. Land- 
rain, The Plainfield (N. J.) Trust 
Company. 


Responsibility to Families 


INSTALMENT credit must con- 
tinue to be a constructive force; it 
must fit into the financial planning 
of the family on a solid foundation 
and not be a threat to family solv- 
ency, Lee P. Miller, vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
said in an address before the Na- 
tional Appliance and Radio-TV Deal- 
ers in Chicago. Mr. Miller is pres- 


Uniform Tax Treatment 


Asked by A.B.A. Spokesman 


UNIFORM tax treatment of re- 
serves for bad debts of savings and 
loan associations, mutual savings 
banks, and commercial banks was 
advocated on February 6 by the 
American Bankers Association in 
testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee to achieve 
equality of taxation among these 
three types of institutions. 

Monroe Kimbrel, chairman of the 
Association’s Committee on Federal 
Legislation and executive vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Thomson, Ga., proposed that the 
principle of uniformity be applied by 
amending H.R. 8737, introduced by 
Rep. Thomas Curtis of Missouri, to 
include commercial banks and pro- 
vide uniformity of treatment of bad 
debt reserves for three types of in- 
stitutions. 

For additional details about Mr. 
Kimbrel’s testimony turn to WASH- 
INGTON, page 34. 


Savings and Mortgage 


ConferenceProgramChanges 


SINCE announcing the tentative 
program for the Annual Savings and 
Mortgage Conference of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at the Ho- 
tel Roosevelt in New York City on 
March 10-12, the following additions 
have been made: 
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ident of the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville. 

“Many families today have obli- 
gated themselves for a substantial 
proportion of their disposable in- 
come,” said Mr. Miller. “For example, 
the Survey Research Center reports 
that of the families whose heads are 
in the group 25 to 34 years of age, 
two out of every five have between 
20 and 39% of their income set aside 
for regular payments, and another 
one out of five has over 40% of its 
income so committed. The picture 
is about the same for the 35 to 44 
age-group. 

“As instalment lenders, we bank- 
ers want to feel confident that these 
families do not overburden them- 
selves financially. ... 


Savings 


“If you gentlemen in the field of 
distribution of consumer durable 
goods fully appreciate what I have 
just stated, then you also will derive 
increasing benefit from your rela- 
tions with your banks. Sometimes 
the desire of the individual for a 
product is so strong, or the sales 
appeal is so powerful, that he can- 
not resist offers of unsound credit. 
I believe that, along with bankers 
and other direct lenders, the ultimate 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Tuesday, March 11, 10 A.M. 


“How to Meet Competition for 
Savings in a Dynamic Way’ —a 
“brainstorming” panel chairmanned 
by Frank C. Pasveyc, sales promo- 
tion manager, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company of New Jersey, 
Newark. 

The panel members include: T. P. 
Axton, president, Lafayette (Ind.) 
Savings Bank; W. J. Barrett, presi- 
dent, The Nashua (N. H.) Trust 
Company; J. E. Fersch, executive 
vice-president, Sullivan County Na- 
tional Bank, Liberty, N. Y.; C. A. 
Hemminger, vice-president and pub- 
lic relations director, First National 
Bank, St. Louis; Murray Kyger, ex- 


ecutive vice-president, First Nation- 
al Bank, Fort Worth; R. W. Matte- 
son, president, The Savings Bank of 
New London, Conn.; C. R. Mead, 
president, Security Bank, Lincoln 
Park, Mich.; M. M. Parker, executive 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Lebanon, Pa.; W. E. Reid, assistant 
vice-president, Bloomfield (N. J.) 
Savings Bank; H. P. Splain, presi- 
dent, Savings Bank of Danbury, 
Conn.; W. E. Thomas, vice-president 
and treasurer, Provident Institution 
for Savings in Jersey City, N. J.; 
L. A. Tobie, president, Meriden 
(Conn.) Savings Bank; Henry L. 
Wallace, president, Pentucket Five 
Cents Savings Bank, Haverhill, 
Mass.; and E. S. Wright, president, 
The Marble Savings Bank, Rutland, 
Vt. 


An obstacle is something you see 
when you take your eyes off the 
goal. 


Tuesday, March, 11, 2 P.M. 


Alfred J. Casazza, executive vice- 
president, Savings Banks Trust Com- 
pany, New York, will speak on 
“Forces Affecting the Bond Market.” 
Robert P. Mayo, chief, Debt Division, 
Analysis Staff, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., will 
speak on “United States Government 
Bonds”—a chart presentation of the 
problems of debt management. An- 
other speaker at this session will be 
John B. Murray, Jr., director of 
city loans, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, N. J., 
whose topic will be ‘The Place and 
Importance of Conventional Loans in 
a Mortgage Portfolio.” 


Wednesday, March 12, 10 A.M. 


“Improving FHA and VA Loans” 
by W. A. Clarke, president, W. A. 
Clarke Mortgage Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


Housing and Mortgages 


RATIO OF MORTGAGE LOANS TO SAVINGS FUNDS 


January Housing Starts 


NEW permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started in January totaled 
69,000, including 4,800 public units, 
according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This compares with 65,- 
800 nonfarm dwelling unit starts in 
January 1957. The seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of private starts 
is 1,030,000. 

Estimates reveal that there were 
1,040,900 nonfarm starts in 1957. 


Mobile Homes Credit 


DURING the 22nd National Mo- 
bile Homes Show in Louisville, Ky., 
150 bankers and mortgage company 
executives were guests of the Mobile 
Homes Manufacturing Association 
and heard a discussion of mortgage 
credit for mobile home owners by 
William W. Welsh, financial consult- 
ant to the association. 

Mr. Welsh stated that in a survey 
of mobile homes credit, 95% of the 
bankers reporting considered this 
type of credit equal to or better 
than automobile loans and 96% re- 
ported no losses in handling this 
type of paper. 
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He urged the bankers to allocate 
funds for increased mobile hous'ng 
joans if the 1958 volume of automo- 
bile and household equipment loans 
declined as anticipated. He also 
called for longer terms and sugges- 
ted that banks make 6- and 7-year 
credit available, with substantial 
down-payments and instalments of 
less than $100 a month. 

On display: 300 mobile homes. 


January Construction Rise 


EXPENDITURES during January 
of $3.3-billion for new construction 
put in place set a record for that 
month, exceeding by 3% the pre- 
vious January high established a 
year earlier, according to estimates 
prepared jointly by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. 

Outlays in January declined from 
December by 10%—no more than 
usual for that time of year—and 
were at a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate of $48.5-billion, compared with 
actual outlays of $47.3-billion in the 
peak year 1957. 

Private spending for new construc- 
tion amounted to nearly $2.4-billion 
in January and was up slightly from 
January 1957. The main strength 


stemmed from the record January 
levels of expenditures for public util- 


American Bankers Association 
10 National School Savings Forum, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New York City 


10-12 Savings and Mortgage Conference, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York City 


Committee on Real Estate Mortgages, 


13-14 


ities, office buildings, churches, and 
hospitals. In addition, outlays for 
new private dwelling units were only 
3% less than in January 1947—the 
smallest over-the-year decrease since 
January 1956. However, industrial 
construction and store building 
dropped 11% and 16%, respectively, 
from January 1957 levels. 

Public construction expenditures 
showed a 6% gain over the January 
1957 level and for the first time 
exceeded a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of $15-billion. The rise was 
stimulated by new January highs in 
outlays for highways, public schools, 
and sewer projects. Expenditures 
for public housing were more than 
double the amount spent in January 
1957 and were the highest since 
February 1952. Activity in some 
segments declined materially this 
January, with water facilities and 
military projects dropping 14% and 
public industrial plants off 32% from 
January 1957. 


Favorable Delinquency Omen 


THE December 31, 1957 national 
delinquency quarterly survey of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America again reflects a slight up- 
turn in mortgage loan delinquencies 
in conformity with the usual sea- 
sonal pattern. 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


13-14 


Agricultural Commission and Sub-Com- 
mittee on Agricultural Credit of the 


More significant than just the sea- 
sonal increase, however, is the fact 
that the overall delinquency percent- 
age of 2.15% is the lowest recorded 
for the December 31 quarter since 
the beginning of the survey in 1953. 


Home Laundry Study 


A NEW study, Laundry Areas— 
Space Requirements and Locations, 
(C5.4) was recently published by the 
Small Homes Council of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

By using a combination of draw- 
ings and text, the Council has pro- 
duced a step-by-step analysis of the 
factors entering into the construc- 
tion of a home laundry. The mate- 
rial is presented under the general 
headings: ‘‘Automatic Laundry 
Equipment—Its Influence on Home 
Design”; “Work Space Required”; 
“Equipment”; “Laundry Equipment 
and Floor Space Required”; “Ar- 
rangement of Equipment”; ‘“Non- 
Automatic Laundry Equipment”; 
“Location of Laundry Area”; and 
“In the Basement.” 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Statler 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
National Agricultural Credit Confer- 
cam Sheraton - Fontenelle, Omaha, 
ebr. 


State Associations 


Virginia, Farm Credit Conference, Nat- 
ural Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge 


Federal Legislative Committee, Hotel ee Southern Regional Meeting, F.P.R.A., 


Menger, San Antonio, Tex. 


National Instalment Credit Conference, 


Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


19-20 


Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Indiana Agricultural Clinic, Purdue 
Univ., Lafayette 


8-10 
10-12 


Georgia, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 

Florida, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg 

Alabama, Cruise to Havana and Nassau 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 


Apr. 
Apr. 


American Institute of Banking, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 


84th Annual Convention, Chicago, III. 


Apr. 11-17 
Apr. 20-22 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Maryland Farm Credit Conf., Hotel 
Alexander, Hagerstown 


Nevada, Las Vegas 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
Ohio, Commodore-Perry Hotel, Toledo 
Delaware, duPont Hotel, Wilmington 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 


North Dakota, Patterson Hotel, Bis- 
marck 


Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 


Texas, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Kansas, Kansas City 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

South Dakota, Lawler Hotel, Mitchell 

Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs © 


New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 

California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Oregon, Eugene Hotel, Eugene 

Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, French 
Lick 

Dist. of Col., The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va. 

South Carolina, Ocean Forest, Myrtle 
Beach 

eet Equinox House, Manches- 
er, 

Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Hotel 
Statler, Boston 

Wyoming, Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

oe. Empress Hotel, Victoria, 


Colorado, Hotel Colorado, Glenwood 
Springs 

Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth-By-The- 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*Savings Banks of New Hampshire, 
Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 

Savings Banks of New Jersey, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake 

Utah, Union Pacific Lodge, Sun Valley, 
Idaho 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring 


3- 6 


30- 
Dec. 5 


Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Savings Banks of Maine, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
Sonia Univ. of N. H., Durham, 
N. H. 


Savings Banks of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
Meeting, Sunset Hill House, Sugar 
Hill, N. H. 

Savings Banks of New York, Lake 
Placid Club, Lake Placid 

Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 

Savings Banks of Connecticut, Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire, Mountain View House, 
Whitefield 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 

*Joint meeting 


Other Organizations 

Independent Bankers annual convention, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

Empire State Safe Deposit Assn., West- 
ern N. Y. Group Dinner Meeting, The 
Park Lane, Buffalo, N. Y 

American Safe Deposit Assn., Lord Bal- 
timore Hotel, Baltimore 

NABAC Southern regional convention, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nat’l Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 

Texas Mortgage Bankers Assn., Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston 

NABAC Northern regional convention, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. 

NABAC Eastern regional convention, 
War Memorial Auditorium, Rochester, 

NABAC Western regional convention, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State Univ., Baton Rouge 

FPRA School of Financial Public Rela- 
tions, Northwestern Univ., Chicago 
Campus. 

NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wisc., Madison 

The School of Banking, Univ. of Wis., 
Madison 

Natl. Assn., of Supervisors of State 
Banks, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual Convention, National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women, Atlanta Bilt- 

more, Atlanta 

NABAC annual convention, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas, Texas 

Mortgage Bankers Assn., Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

Investment Bankers Assn., American Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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May 11-13 
June 6- 7 
May 12-14 
June 8-11 
June 10-11 May 19-21 
June 11-13 
June 12 May 26-28 
June 12-14 June 1-14 
June 12-14 
June 15-17 July 6-19 
June 19-20 July 27- 
Aug. 9 
June 19-21 Aug. 24- 
June 19-21 Sent. 6 
Sept. 17-19 
June 19-21 
ept. 28- 
June 20-21 Oct. 2 
June 20-21 Oct. 9 
June 20-21 Nov. 38-5 
June 20-21 Nov. || 
June 20-22 Nov. a 
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Ticonderoga Publishers’ 
new edition of 
pocket-sized 
booklet 
“Numbers 
to Know” 
‘now available 


Information at your finger tips. Fractions? Liquid measure? Volume 
measure? Dollar exchange in foreign currency? Kitchen measure- 
ments? Area measure? Formulas? For nearly all the “Numbers to 
Know” this booklet will be helpful. 

It pays to do a little figuring. Your customers will appreciate this 
practical gift from your institution. 

Why not write to: Ticonderoga Publishers, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, for the whole story? Other interesting book- 
lets, ““You and your Money,” “What is a Friend,” “The Gold Mine 
between your Ears,” “The City that Belongs to All of Us,” “How to 
Barbecue,” “‘Pies Men Like,” “Family Boating is Fun,” and many 


others. 


Ticonderoga Publishers 


A Division of Christmas Club A Corporation 


930 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


March 1958 
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WBRIMAN & LESTER 


A.B.A. President Joseph C. Welman addressing the Mid-Winter Trust Conference. The others, I. to r. Executive 

Manager G. Russell Clark; A.B.A. Vice-president Lee P. Miller; Trust Division President Walter Kennedy, 

president, The First National Bank of Montgomery, Ala.; Don H. McLucas, vice-president, The Northern Trust 
Co., Chicago; A.B.A. Executive Vice-president Merle E. Seleeman 


MID-WINTER TRUST CONFERENCE 


The Care of Other People’s Estates 


ered at the A.B.A. Mid-Winter 

Trust Conference in New York 
to talk over their mutual interest, 
responsibility for other peoples’ es- 
tates. 

It was the 39th of these big ses- 
sions which, next to the Association’s 
convention, are the largest meetings 
in the A.B.A. year. The trustmen 
discussed operations, trust law, ad- 
ministrative problems, and last, but 
far from least, investments. Many 
of the talks were technical, but many 
were of interest and importance to 
all bankers. 


M= than 2,100 bankers gath- 


Here are highlights that went into 
BANKING’S notebook: 

® Suggestions as to industries and 
businesses for investment for income 
and growth. 

® An expert look at the “reces- 
sion’s” impact on investment policy. 

© Comment by A.B.A. President 
Joseph C. Welman on the recent ac- 
tion of the Administrative Commit- 
tee with regard to taxation of mu- 
tual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, and commercial banks, 
and his warning that competition 
must not be allowed to upset financial 
stability. (See page 49.) 


® Information and comment on 
the growth of pension and employees 
trusts; also on the rather slow ex- 
pansion of the common trust fund 
plan. 

© News that the A.B.A. Trust Di- 
vision is to compile annual data on 
investment holdings in bank-admin- 
istered personal trusts. 

© A panel on estate planning at 
which a trustman, a lawyer, an ac- 
countant and a life underwriter 
critically dissected the hypothetical 
estate of equally hypothetical John 
Q. Citizen. 

® Suggestions on the problem of 


CHARLES S. RHYNE, president, American Bar Association, “‘ World Law to Protect World Investment” . . . DR. MARCUS 
NADLER, New York University, “The Impact of the Economic Readjustment on the Investment Policies of Trust Com- 


panies” 
Technological Challenge to America” . 


. -. DEAN JOHN R. DUNNING, Columbia University School of Engineering, “On the Edge of Disaster—the 
. - FRANCIS T. CHRISTY, attorney, New York, “The Model Fiduciaries’ Securities 


Transfer Act” .. . MERRILL ANDERSON, president, Merrill Anderson Co., Inc., New York, “The Art of Trust Advertising” 


Charles S. Rhyne 
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Marcus Nadler 


John R. Dunning 


Francis Christy 


Merrill Anderson 
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L. to r.. Noel T. Robinson, vice-president, Central National 
Bank & Trust Co., Des Moines; Noel L. Mills, vice-president, 
Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss.; C. E. 
Treman, Jr., vice-president, Tompkins County Trust Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y.; L. S. Severance, trust officer, The United States 
National Bank, Portland, Ore.; Morton Smith, vice-president, 


Medium Trust Departments Panel | 


Small Trust Departments Panel 


Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 


the protection of purchasing power. 

® Panels on the problems of small 
and medium-size trust departments. 

The extensive information devel- 
oped on the vital subject of invest- 
ments is presented at some length in 
BANKING’S new INVESTMENT FORUM, 
starting on page 7. Other informa- 
tive material, selected with an eye 
on its nontechnical nature, is re- 
ported herewith, in highly com- 
pressed form. 


The country banker who is not in 
the trust business on his own might 
well be a salesman for the trust 
merchandise provided by or through 
the correspondent bank. Perhaps 
6,000 to 8,000 institutions might be 


able to provide feeder business in 
this way, and at the same time give 
the public the complete service banks 
want to provide. 


Trust Service and the Customer. 
Many statements of account lack 
clarity and intelligibility. Much can 
be accomplished in simplification of 
accounting reports, free from abbre- 
viations and technical terms, which 
the layman can understand. 

It’s good public relations to dis- 
cuss important decisions with adult 
beneficiaries before rather than after 
the fact. This practice leads to bet- 
ter understanding. 

Don’t follow a sterile course of 
riskless management. 


WEIMAN & LESTEK 


Standing, l. to r., H. A. Trucksess, trust investment counsel, 
Philadelphia; J. D. Hartman, vice-president, Poudre Valley 
Nationz! Bank, Fort Collins, Colo.; J. R. Wyatt, Jr., trust 
officer, First National Trust & Savings Bank, Lynchburg, Va. 
Seated, Gilbert T. Stephenson, former president Trust Divi- 
sion; Donald Ross, trust officer, Proctor Trust Company, 


Proctor, Vt. 


The trust business must educate 
the public on the extent and value 
of its service. Responsibility for the 
business you don’t get can be placed 
on lack of public understanding, fail- 
ure to tell people what you can do 
for them. 


Trust Advertising. Keep the copy 
simple, direct, understandable. Give 
your advertising personality. Let 
good artists help you; poor art work 
is worse than none. Go easy on car- 
toons; they can go sour in advertis- 
ing trust service. Avoid long blocks 
of copy which are unbroken by il- 
lustrations. 

No high pressure in your ads or 
selling. Don’t hesitate to repeat cer- 


CHARLES R. MC NEILL, A.B.A. assistant general counsel, “Registration and Reporting of Welfare and Pension Plans 


Legislation” . 
People” . 


president, Trust Division, “Errata” . 
Lynchburg, 


Charles R. McNeill 


Mareh 1958 


Va., 


L. S. Severance 


“Trust 


J. M. Cookenbach 


Thomas C. Hennings 


. . L. 8S. SEVERANCE, trust officer, The United States National Bank, Portland, Ore., “Operations Are 
. . JOHN M. COOKENBACH, vice-president, The First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
“How to Make a Cost Analysis of a Smaller Trust Department” . . . THOMAS C. HENNINGS, SR., St. Louis, former 
.. JOSEPH R. WYATT, JR., trust officer, First National Trust and Savings Bank, 


Accounting System That Can Expand”... 


Joseph R. Wyatt 
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DON H. MC LUCAS, vice-president, The Northern Trust Co., Chicago, “Discretionary Trusts” 


..+ WILLIAM W. GRAULTY, 


assistant secretary, The Connecticut Bank and Trust Co., Hartford, “Reviewing Wills and Trusts from the Viewpoint of 


Practical Administration” 


Chicago, “This Business of Employees Trusts” 


Philadelphia, “The Risk of Surcharge” . 


Don H. McLucas 


tain truths over and over, like ‘““You 
must make a will.” 


Pension, Profit-Sharing, Employees 
Trusts. Assets of retirement funds, 
now about $40-billion, are growing 
by nearly $4-billion annually. Inter- 
est is increasing in plans offering 
benefits with some offset against 
dollar depreciation. Many pension 
plans are supplemented with profit- 
sharing. Variable annuities and col- 
lective investment trusts have re- 
ceived increased attention. Em- 
ployees trust business is worth the 
effort required to make it truly 
profitable. 

Welfare and pension funds regu- 
latory legislation ‘seems likely to 
pass the Senate at this session. 


Trust Preliminaries. The trust de- 
partment can save time, money and 
trouble for itself, the lawyer and the 
client if it reviews wills and trust 
agreements drawn by the attorney 
before they are submitted to the 
client. 


Discretionary Trusts. Current tax 
laws and the need for prudently 


William W. Graulty 


Cecil P. Bronston 


planned distribution of property en- 
courage the use of discretionary 
powers, so trusts containing these 
provisions for payment of principal 
and income to beneficiaries are in- 
creasing. 


Additions to Living Trust. The 
opinion was expressed that it is 
possible to add property by will to 
a living trust, whether amendable or 
not, whether or not actually amend- 
ed after execution of the will, and 
that this results in a single enlarged 
living trust. 


Trust Accounting. By using me- 
chanical equipment a small trust de- 
partment can get these advantages: 
greater operating speed, greater ac- 
curacy, cleaner records, automatic 
safeguards, repetitive accounting op- 
eprations by use of duplicate me- 
chanical records, less personal 
supervision needed after records are 
established. 


Select an accounting system that 
can expand to take care of the de- 
partment’s growth. 


Estate Planning Panel: Henry T. Kirkebye, accountant, partner, Peat, Marwick, 

Mitchell & Co., New York; Warren H. Eierman, vice-president, The Hanover 

Bank, New York; William O. Heath, vice-president, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 

Chicago; William E. Murray, attorney, New York; C. B. McCaffery, life under- 
writer, Milwaukee 


Morton Smith 


- CECIL P. BRONSTON, vice-president, Continental Hlinois National Bank and Trust Co., 
- + +« MORTON SMITH, vice-president, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
. DONALD ROSS, trust officer, Proctor (Vt.) Trust Co. 


Donald Ross 


Trust Personnel. Give your trust 
staff incentives: opportunity to ad- 
vance, recognition of efforts and 
ideas, credit when and where due, 
a feeling of “worthwhileness,” sal- 
aries commensurate with those paid 
by business and other departments 
in the area. Remember, machines 
are ignorant; they can do nothing 
without people. 


Common Trust Funds in Smaller 
Departments. Less than 200 of the 
country’s 3,000 trust institutions had 
common trust funds at the end of 
1957. 

Less than 7% of the 200 could be 
classified as ‘smaller.’ 

A common trust fund is as easily 
handled as any other account of 
similar size. 


WEINMAN & LESTER 


Prof. Austin W. Scott of Harvard School 
of Law, left, received a testimonial scroll 
from the Trust Division. He was hailed 
as “student, scholar, teacher, writer . ++ 
the man whose name is synonymous 
with trust law.” Presentation of the 
scroll was made by Division Secretary 
Joseph H. Wolfe, right 
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s right as a risk can be...when you invest in Pease 
Homes. You deal with a AAAI rated firm known for highest integrity 
and quality throughout financial and building circles for more than 
65 years m Pease Home owners show up on the records as consist- 
ently good selected risks m Your preferred builders can protit trom 
the advantages of a wide choice of flexible plans, customized to suit 
the specific needs for their developments m Write for your free copy 
of the all-new 84 page full color 
"Book of Pease Homes for 1958”, PEASE HOMES 
which includes floor plans, spec- amo Cuilding 


fications, materials and prices. 920 FOREST AVENUE HAMILTON, OHIO 
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BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America 
with 45 Branch Offices in Colombia 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 


Reliable and responsible commercial and financial 
information supplied by the Banco Comercial 
Antioquefio is supported by our 45 years’ expe- 
rience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 46 offices located in every impor- 
tant commercial market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Antenio Derka, General Manager 


Capital paid-up $27,715,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $29,420,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $ 6,195,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


New York Representative — Henry Ludeké 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


We at American Security always welcome 
inquiries from correspondent banks 

and other friends who need speedy 
answers to problems arising in 
Washington. Pleasant personal service 

is yours to use; put us to work. 


American 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 


THE 


ons 


MATURITY CALCULATOR 


YOU THE ANSWER AT 


HEINZ SYSTEMS, INC., P. 0. Box 427, Oak Park, Iilinols 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring You 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 
(Regularly $3.50 a Year) 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 
12 East 36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


raining Programs 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


Last fall a supervisors’ training 
course was formulated for us by the 
University of Alabama Extension 
Service, in which our officer per- 
sonnel participated. This year, we 
plan to present a similar course yn- 
der the leadership of our own off- 
cers for supervisory personnel below 
officer level. 

The only picture of a training 
class we have at the present time 
is enclosed. It shows a group of 
tellers who participated in a recent 
series of six weekly teller confer- 
ences focused on friendly and effi- 
cient service, led by Woodford H., 
Parks, vice-president and cashier. 


A.1.B. Training 


Much has been written and said 
by bankers throughout the country 
about A.I.B. training. In our opinion, 
no praise could possibly be too great 
for its benefits. Employees are en- 
couraged to take advantage of A.IB. 
opportunities and approximately 100 
of our 250 employees are currently 
enrolled in classes on a voluntary 
basis. 

Recognizing that continued suc- 
cess of our organization hinges on 
the ability of the management group, 
a management development program 
was initiated about two and a half 
years ago. Since that time, four 
promising young college graduates 
have been employed to train as re- 
serves for key executive positions. 
Each of the management trainees 
came to us on his own initiative. We 
have been fortunate to have a more 
than adequate number of such ap- 
plicants from which to select. 

Each management trainee was 
selected with .a specific position in 
mind for permanent assignment fol- 
lowing the training period of approx- 
imately one year. The program of 
training was formulated from the 
recommendations of the heads of 
our operations, loan, trust, auditing, 
and investment departments, and 
the trainees spent a designated num- 
ber of weeks in the various depart- 
ments. 

Although the management train- 
ing program has been in operation 
for a comparatively short time and 
of course on a limited basis, the 
trainees have already been used ef- 
fectively to fill definite needs. 
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Statement by The National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans. 


Interior view of The National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans 
showing a few of their Model 250 Brandt Automatic Cashiers. 


Like most banks throughout the country, large and small, 
The National Bank of Commerce in New Orleans, New 
Orleans, Louisiana depends upon Brandt Automatic Cashiers 
for speed and accuracy in coin payments. More than 50 of 


these machines are in use by this bank. 


Brandts can be relied upon for absolute accuracy because 


of their sturdy, precision construction. 


I The Brandt Automatic Cashier Company has produced 


superior coin handling machines since the year 1890. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 


*“*Brandt'! and\ ‘Cashier’ registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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Mobile fe 


and the yield 


Increase net profit on your invested capital! 
REX AGENCY CORP., Insurance Specialist in the Mobile 
Home Industry, has established nation-wide relationships 
with Mobile Home Dealers and with prime Lending Insti- 
tutions. Comprehensive insurance coverage protects your 
interests. Claims are adjusted quickly and payments made 
promptly. Your inquiry is graciously invited—for details, 
please write, wire or ’phone: 


REX AGENCY CORP. 


Specialists in Mobile Home Insurance 


11 WEST 42nd STREET - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
LOngacre 3-2340 


Safety in opps Mobile Home paper 


® The Collateral . 


Dealer concludes Repurchase Agreement with Bank. 


. a man’s home. 


Purchaser’s Conditional Sales Contract and Promissory 
Note are submitted to Bank. 


Bank reserves 3% to 5% on all transactions. 


A stream-lined Insurance Policy held by the Bank 
makes available comprehensive insurance protection. 


® Fraud policy available to qualified institutions. 
118 


Washington 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


dent of the Association’s National Bank Division; and 
Mr. Kimbrel is chairman of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 

Mr. Miller endorsed a provision to give the bank 
supervisory agencies final responsibility for passing 
on bank mergers. He asked for the deletion of provi- 
sions in the bill authorizing the supervisory agencies 
to require an audit of banks at the banks’ expense. 

He favored the provision of the Senate version of 
the Financial Institutions Act over that of the House 
with respect to broadening the authority of Federal 
savings and loan associations to set up branches. He 
urged that any Federal statute in this matter “should 
recognize the policy of each state with respect to the 
establishment of branches in accord with the principle 
of states’ rights.” 

As he explained, “The Association favors the pro- 
visions of S. 1451 because it seems more consistent to 
give Federal savings and loan associations the same 
branch powers as are given to counterpart state insti- 
tutions; that is, state savings and loan associations.” 

Mr. Lyons supported a provision in the act author- 
izing.a national bank to issue preferred stock on a 
nonemergency basis, provided the Comptroller of the 
Currency and shareholders of two-thirds of the bank’s 
common stock approve. 

Another National Bank Act amendment which would 
provide for use of the cumulative voting procedure in 
the election of national bank directors, but only if the 
bank’s articles of association so provided, was strongly 
supported by Mr. Lyons. 


USCC Favors Bill 


Four witnesses testified for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in favor of the bill. They 
were Norfleet Turner, president of The First National 
Bank of Memphis; George L. Bliss, president, Century 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, New York; 
Henry C. Coleman, president of the Commercial Bank, 
Daytona Beach, Fla.; and William A. McDonnell, chair- 
man of the board, First National Bank of St. Louis. 

Mr. Turner asked for liberalization of present “anti- 
quated”’ laws restricting real estate loans by national 
banks. He said it is “urgently needed” to step up the 
flow of capital for modern industrial development. He 
added that it would also enable national banks to com- 
pete with state banks in financing industrial construc- 
tion and thus “further preserve the country’s dual 
system of banking.” 

Almost every element in the business and financial 
world which has a stake in the Financial Institutions 
Act had a chance to express its views. This included 
Mr. Riley of the AFL-CIO, mentioned earlier in this 
article. He was critical of a number of features of 
the act, among them the elimination of the Federal 
usury law from conditional sales transactions. He said: 

“The existing Federal usury law is in-need of changes 
——it is in need of strengthening, not weakening. It is 
the consuming public and small business that need 
Government protection against high interest charges 
—not the bankers who are the beneficiaries of those 
charges.” 
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chemicals are our business, too 


Serving as banker, financial advisor and trust agent for all kinds of businesses in the Great Lakes area 


NATIONAL BANK 
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How the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law 
Applies to Banks (IIT) 


Tue following questions and answers are from a booklet published under 
the above title by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions of 
the U. 8S. Department of Labor. We reprint here the third and final instal- 
ment from the booklet, the first parts of which were reprinted in our 


January and February issues. 


Student-Learner Exemption 


Q. Are there exemptions from the 
$1.00-an-hour minimum wage which 
are applicable to student-learner 
employees in banks? 

A. Yes. The Act authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to provide by 
regulations, to the extent necessary 
to prevent curtailment of opportu- 
nities for employment, for the issu- 
ance of special certificates authoriz- 
ing the employment of student- 
learners at wages lower than the 
minimum wage. These certificates 
do not grant exemption from the 
overtime or child-labor require- 
ments. 

Q. Who is a “student-learner’’? 

A. A student-learner is a student 
who is receiving instruction in an 
accredited school, college or uni- 
versity and who is employed on a 
part-time basis, pursuant to a bona 
fide vocational training program. 

Q. What is a “bona fide vocational 
training program”? 

A. It is a program authorized 
and approved by a State board of 
vocational education or other recog- 
nized educational body and provides 
for part-time employment training 
which may be scheduled for a part 
of the workday or workweek, for 
alternating weeks, or for other 
limited periods during the year. It 
must be supplemented by and in- 
tegrated with a definitely organized 
plan of instruction designed to 
teach technical knowledge and re- 
lated industrial information given 
as a regular part of the student- 
learner’s course by an accredited 
school, college or university. 

Q. How may an employer obtain 
a certificate authorizing employment 
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of a student-learner at rates below 
the minimum wage? 

A. By making application on offi- 
cial forms furnished by these Divi- 
sions and filing the original and one 
copy with the appropriate regional 
office of the Wage and'Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. The ap- 
plication must be signed by the 
employer, the appropriate school 
official and the student-learner. 

Q. Must a separate application for 
a student-learner certificate be made 
for each student-learner to be em- 
ployed at rates below the statutory 
minimum wage? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What employment conditions 
must be met before a student-learn- 
ev certificate may be issued? 

A. A student-learner certificate 
may ordinarily be issued when: 
The student is at least 16 years of 
age, or 18 if employed in an occu- 
pation declared to be particularly 
hazardous under the Act by the 
Secretary of Labor; the training 
program is a bona fide vocational 
training program as defined above; 
the occupation for which the stu- 
dent is receiving preparatory train- 
ing requires a sufficient degree of 
skill to necessitate a _ substantial 
learning period; the training is not 
for the purpose of acquiring manual 
dexterity and high production speed 
in repetitive operations; and there 
are no serious outstanding viola- 
tions of a previous student-learner 
certificate, nor any serious violations 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which provide reasonable grounds 
to conclude the terms of a certificate 
may not be complied with. 

Q. Are student-learner certificates 
issued for unskilled occupations such 


as messenger, mail sorter, runner 
or delivery boy? 

A. No. 

Q. Must an employer have a spe- 
cial certificate before employing a 
student-learner at wages less than 
the statutory minimum wage of 
$1.00 an hour? 

A. Yes, except that certification 
by the appropriate school official on 
an application for a certificate con- 
stitutes a temporary authorization 
for employment of a student-learner 
at rates below the statutory mini- 
mum. It is effective from the date 
the application is forwarded to these 
Divisions until a special certificate 
is issued or denied. Such an appli- 
cation must meet certain minimum 
requirements including: A wage rate 
of at least 75 cents an hour; the 
maximum hours of work conform 
to the regulations; and the age of 
the student-learner is at least the 
legal minimum for the occupation. 

Q. May a student-learner certifi- 
cate be issued retroactively? 

A. No, but a temporary authoriza- 
tion for payment of wages below the 
statutory minimum wage is avail- 
able as described above. 

Q. Is there a specific wage rate 
less than the statutory minimum 
which must be paid for hours spent 
in employment training under a 
student-learner certificate? 

A. A certificate may provide a 
single rate or progressive rates but 
in no case less than 75 cents an hour. 

Q. For what period of time may 
a student-learner certificate be is- 
sued? 

A. A special certificate may be 
issued for not longer than one school 
year, unless a longer period is found 
to be justified by extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. No certificate, however, 
may authorize employment training 
beyond the date of graduation. 

Q. Does a student-learner certif- 
icate limit the number of hours of 
employment training which may be 
worked each week at wages less than 
the statutory minimum? 

A. Yes. The maximum hours of 
authorized employment training at 
wages less than the minimum are 
contained in the special certificate. 
The combined hours of employment 
training and school instruction, 
which should generally approximate 
each other, shall not exceed 40, ex- 
cept that a greater number of hours 
may be authorized if found to be 
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46 O NE of the things I’ve had tolearn,” 

says Wes Marsh, Manager of our 
Los Angeles office, “‘is judging charac- 
ter. Take a recent situation: A young 
Chinese sailor walked into our office 
on a Saturday, said he’d lost all his 
American Express Travelers Cheques 
—total, $100. He had to get back to 
his ship in San Francisco right away. 
Although, I realized that there would 
not be time to check his story, I ad- 
vanced him the $100 and amid profuse 


thanks he rushed to the next plane for 
San Francisco. Three days later a Los 
Angeles laundry returned me the un- 
used cheques.” 

From seeing a sailor doesn’t miss 
his ship to arranging the most elaborate 
of tours for Hollywood’s V.I.P’s, Wes 
Marsh is very much “Mr. American 
Express” in Los Angeles, He’s been on 
the job for nearly 34 years. 

What can the Wes Marshes of 
American Express do for your custom- 


loaned the Chinese sailor #100.’’ 


ers? Through 398 offices throughout 
the world, they can help you arrange 
prompt, courteous banking service for 
your customers and plan all the details 
of their travel. If the American Express 
Travelers Cheques you sell your cus- 
tomers are lost or stolen, the Wes 
Marshes can, and do make on-the-spot 
refunds. These men of American Ex- 
press are good men for you and your 
customers to know — they provide 
home-town service away from home. 


American Express Company 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES * WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 


B. W. Marsh, District Manager, American Express, Los Angeles 
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justified by extraordinary circum- 
stances. 

Q. May the number of weekly 
hours of employment training actual- 
ly worked at rates less than the 
statutory minimum exceed those 
authorized in the special certificate? 

A. No. However, a student-learner 
may work additional hours at his 
employment training at wages less 
than the minimum when: School is 
not in session on any school day, pro- 
vided the total hours worked shall 
not exceed 8 hours on any such day; 
or school is not in session for the 
entire week during the school term, 
provided the total hours worked shall 
not exceed 40 hours in any such 
week; or additional hours have been 
authorized in advance by the region- 
al office of these Divisions as being 
justified by extraordinary circum- 
stances. In such cases the employer 
shall make a proper notation in his 
payroll records. 

Q. Does a student-learner certif- 
icate supersede higher standards ap- 
plicable to a student-learner under 
any other Federal law, or any State 


law, municipal ordinance or trade- 
union agreement? 

A. No. A student-learner certif- 
icate does not excuse noncompliance 
with such higher standards. 

(Note: Detailed information is 
contained in regulations, Part 520, 
Employment of Student-Learners. ) 


Child Labor Requirements 


Q. What is the minimum age for 
employment in banks? 

A. The minimum age is 16 for gen- 
eral employment and 18 for occupa- 
tions declared to be hazardous under 
the Act by the Secretary of Labor; 
children of 14 and 15 may work for 
limited periods in a few occupations, 
such as office clerks, messengers, 
office machine operators and cus- 
todial workers. 

Q. What special enforcement pro- 
visions have been set up in the Act 
against child-labor violations? 

A. Employers are prohibited from 
employing any minor under the legal 
age for the occupation ,in which he 
is employed; and the law also pro- 
vides that no employer shall ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate 
or foreign commerce any goods pro- 


duced in an establishment in or 
about which any children have been 
employed illegally during the 30 days 
preceding the shipment of the goods. 

Q. How may an employer avoid 
an unintentional violation of the age 
requirement of the law when he hires 
a@ minor? 

A. By obtaining a certificate of 
age which shows the minor to he at 
least the minimum age for the job, 
State employment or age certificates 
are accepted as proof in 44 States 
and in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
District of Columbia; Federal cer. 
tificates are issued in Idaho, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Texas. 

Q. What are the hours limitations 
on the employment of 14- and 15- 
year-old minors? 

A. They may be employed only: 
(1) Outside of school hours; (2) 
between the hours of 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m.; (3) 3 hours a day and 18 
hours a week when school is in 
session; (4) 8 hours a day and 40 
hours a week when school is not 
in session. 

Q. What kinds of occupations oc- 
curing in the banking industry have 
been declared hazardous under the 


Highest return on a furniture investment. Howell Modern Metal Furniture 

for over 30 years the leader in the field—offers a complete selection of 
upholstered lounge furniture, tables and chairs for bank reception rooms, 
offices, directors’ rooms, cafeterias and employee /jounges. Howell combines 


ae 


durable tubular stee! with contemporary design in a choice of finishes, 


warm gleaming Bronztone or striking Blactone. A wide selection of decora- 
tor upholstery covers and wood grain plastic finishes for table tops makes 
Howell furniture adaptable to any interior decor. 
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Act by the Secretary of Labor and 
thus require an 18-year minimum 
age for employment? 

A. Cecupations which have been 
declared hazardous include: Driver 
or helper on a motor vehicle (but 
not riding in a passenger car); 
elevator operators; and jobs involv- 
ing riding on freight elevators un- 
less operated by an assigned opera- 
tor. Operation of an automatic pas- 
senger elevator is not prohibited. 

(Note: Detailed information is 
contained in Child-Labor Regulation 
No. 3, Part 4, Subpart C, and in- 
terpretative bulletin, Part 4, Sub- 


part G.) 


Records to Be Kept 


Q. Are banks required to display 
a poster concerning the Wage-Hour 
Law? 

A. Yes. All employers covered by 
the Act are required to display 
posters, furnished by the Divisions, 
which contain a brief outline of the 
Act’s provisions. 

Q. What payroll records must be 
kept by employers for nonexempt 
employees? 

A. No particular form of records 


is required, but the following infor- 
mation must be in the records: Name 
in full, home address, and date of 
birth if under 19; occupation; time 
of day and day of week on which 
workweek begins; regular hourly 
rate of pay for any week in which 
overtime pay is due; hours worked 
each workday and workweek; total 
daily or weekly straight-time earn- 
ings; total overtime excess compen- 
sation for the week; total additions 
to or deductions from wages paid 
each pay period; and total wages 
paid each pay period, date of pay- 
ment and pay period covered by pay- 
ment. Such payroll records must be 
retained for three years from the 
last date of entry. 

Q. How long must supplemental 
payroll records be retained for non- 
exempt employees? 

A. If payroll records such as time 
cards are used, they must be pre- 
served for two years. 

Q. Do records of hours of work 
per day and per week have to be 
maintained for office workers em- 
ployed on a weekly or monthly basis 
and who work regular schedules? 

A. If a record is maintained which 


HOWELL 


Modern Metal Furniture 


indicates the fixed office-hour sched- 
ule, and the records indicate that the 
regular schedule is worked, the rec- 
ord requirements will be satisfied. 
However, any deviations from the 
schedule for an individual or the 
group must be recorded. 

Q. What payroll records must be 
kept for employees subject to the 
“white-collar” employees’ exemp- 
tion? 

A. Records required for such em- 
ployees are: Name in full, home ad- 
dress, and date of birth if under 19; 
occupation; time of day and day of 
week on which employees’ workweek 
begins; total wages paid in each pay 
period; date of payment and the pay 
period covered by the payment; and 
the basis on which wages are paid— 
such as $400 a month. 

Q. What special payroll records 
are required for student-learners? 

A. In addition to. the payroll rec- 
ords required for nonexempt em- 
ployees, the employer shall keep the 
following records specifically for any 
student-learner employed at wages 
below the minimum rate: (1) Identi- 
fication as a student-learner with his 
occupation and wage rate; (2) nota- 
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Write for the new Howell catalog 


The Howell Co., 424 S. First Street, St. Charles, Illinois 


Please send me your new 4 color catalog of contract furniture. 
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For over 75 years, Japan's largest 
financial institution has fostered 
international trade and commerce. 
if you need o helping 

hand in Japan, contact... 


te FUJI BANK“. 


Head Office: Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices in London, Calcutte 

187 Branches Throughout Japan 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, NYC 


good first impression... 
an enduring good impression 


Bank Signs in Bronze or Aluminum 


by U.S. BRONZE 


Impressive dignity and good taste are working 
ambassadors for you when your bank’s name 
appears in these beautifully designed and exe- 
cuted signs. Names of your personnel on tasteful 
metal signs also assure an impression of dignity 
and stability. 


Desk Nameplates 
Both Economical 
: and Beautiful 


INDIVIDUAL LETTERS—Metal or 
plastic—in all sizes 


Perfect for permanent signs, inside 
or out. As suppliers to banks large 
and small from coast to coast, we 
offer the widest selection with the 
most in service, at economical 
prices. Send today for catalog of 
all signs, plates, display cases, etc. 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicn co., tne. 
101 West 31st Street, Dept. B, New York 1, N. Y. 
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tions that hours worked in excess 
of those permitted in the certificate 
were on days or in weeks when 
school was not in session; (3) the 
employer’s copy of the application 
serving as a temporary authoriza- 
tion and the special certificate shall 
be kept for three years from the 
last date of employment. 

Q. Where must required payroll 
records be kept? 

A. These records must be kept 
safely and accessible at the place 
or places of employment or at one 
or more established central record- 
keeping offices. Where the latter are 
not at. the place of employment, they 
must be made available upon 72 
hours’ notice by these Divisions. 

Q. Will microfilmed copies of rec- 
ords meet the record-keeping re- 
quirements? 

A. Yes, if they are clear reproduc- 
tions, are identifiable, and if view- 
ing equipment is made available by 
the employer. The employer must 
be prepared to make any. extensions, 
recomputations or transcriptions if 
they are found necessary. 

(Note: Detailed information is 
contained in regulations, Part 516, 
Subparts A and B, Records.) 


Where Information 
Can Be Obtained 


Q. Where can information be ob- 
tained on any phase of application 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
the industry? 

A. Inquiries will be answered by 
mail, telephone, or personal inter- 
view at any regional or field office 
of the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. These offices 


supply publications free of charge. 


“What's all this talk about inflation? 
Things still cost only a few cents a day!”’ 


NATIONAL 


DEPOSITS* 
NOW OVER 


$257 MILLION 
UP 23% IN 1957 


*DECEMBER 31, 1957 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BAN K or arizona 


Now 50 Offices in Arizona 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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*K In this equation, E stands for effort (by both parties), d for the number of 
days required to take Mellon Bank’s Concentrated Course in Banking. The results, 
of course, show the many topics that are covered. For further information, 
correspondents should write: 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


CAPITAL $60,475.000 PITTSBURGH SURPLUS $180,375,000 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Test Your Tax 1.Q. 


(Answers on p. 127) 


Here is a further opportunity (see 
December BANKING, page 118) to 
test your knowledge of the Federal 
income tax law. The December ques- 
tions and those printed below were 
prepared by the American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants in 
cooperation with the Internal Reve- 
nue Service. The correct answers 
are on the opposite page. 


(1) While playing hide-and-seek 
in your backyard, the neighbor’s 
children trampled and killed several 
of your more expensive bushes. The 
cost of replacing this shrubbery... 

(a) May be deducted if it does not 
exceed the original cost of the 
bushes, 

(b) May be deducted only if the 
parents of the children refuse to pay 
damages, 

(c) May not be deducted under 
any circumstances. 


(2) Your 16-year-old son works 
during the summer for you in your 
unincorporated business, and you 
pay him a weekly salary. Since he 
is a full-time employee, he is. . . 

(a) Required to pay social se- 
curity, 

(b) Not subject to social security, 

(c) Permitted to decide whether 
he does or does not want social se- 
curity coverage. 


(3) Last year you gave your 
church a small piece of property for 
which you had paid $500 some time 
ago. Its value at the time of the 
gift was $1,500. As a result... 

(a) You may claim a tax deduc- 
tion of $1,500, 

(b) You must pay a capital gains 
tax on the $1,000 increase, 

(c) You may claim a tax deduc- 
tion of $500. 


(4) There were a few leaks in 
the shingle roof of your office build- 
ing; so you constructed a new tile 
roof. You should... 

(a) Consider this as a repair bill 
and deduct the entire amount as a 
business expense on your 1957 re- 
turn, 
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(b) Regard this as a capital im- 
provement and depreciate the cost 
over a period of years, 

(c) Add the cost of the repair to 
the value of the property. 


(5) After you have filed your 
personal 1957 tax return, the Gov- 
ernment is allowed to check your re- 
turn and bill you for additional tax. 


The period of time in which this 
may be done ends... 

(a) On the day you file your 1958 
return, 

(b) Two years after you file your 
1957 return, 

(c) Three years from the due date 
of your 1957 return. 


(6) On the advice of a friend, 
you engage a CPA to prepare your 
1957 tax return. The fee he charges 
for this service is... 

(a) Not deductible since it is a 
personal expense, 

(b) Not deductible if you are en- 
titled to a refund, 

(c) Deductible in full. 


Business Development Specialists 


How a Large Bank Covers Its National Accounts 


Here’s a report on the officer call 
program used by Bank of California, 
San Francisco, for its national ac- 
counts. The reporter is vice-president 
GEORGE J. GREENWOOD, who spoke on 
the subject at a Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association meeting. 


HE bank has divided the country 

into five major areas based on the 
number of names to be contacted. 
These include customers and prospects 
as well as banks. Capable officers are 
placed in charge of each area, charged 
with the responsibility of handling the 
assignment as if they were operating 
a separate office or department. Nat- 
urally, they receive help or assistance 
from other officers, but it is up to them 
to retain and develop business for the 
bank. 

The area men are expected to make 
at least three trips a year into their 
areas—more if necessary. When at 
home, they contact the local offices of 
the national firms and otherwise super- 
vise the servicing of their accounts. 

Loose-leaf Book. A problem always 
present is how best to keep traveling 
representatives fully informed on items 
and changes with which they should be 
familiar. One of Bank of California’s 
basic tools is a loose-leaf book contain- 
ing latest statistics on the bank and its 
area. Included are such items as fees 
charged for various services, schedule 
of interest rates charged and paid, 
comparative statement and earnings 
figures, area and population figures 


for the market covered by our various 
offices and other items. Other spe- 
cialized studies are presented in bro- 
chures covering subjects such as ac- 
count reconciliation, concentration of 
funds programs, lock box arrange- 
ments, etc. 

Daily Bulletin. One rather useful 
item is the “Daily Bulletin” published 
for the information of all officers. This 
contains a breakdown of deposits and 
loans of all offices, important visitors 
to the offices, letters of introduction 
received, schedule of forthcoming trips, 
important staff changes, and other 
miscellaneous items of interest. The 
bulletins are forwarded to the men 
and serve as daily newsletters from 
home. 

A special effort is made to inform 
them of changes and developments as 
quickly as possible. Information re- 
garding customers and prospects is 
furnished to them by the customer re- 
lations section which assembles all 
types of information except credit. 
The credit files are separate but are 
reviewed by the men. Pertinent in- 
formation is contained on term “call 
sheets” which are taken by the men. 
These list the officers, directors, prin- 
cipal enterprise of the firm, affiliate 
companies, branch offices, statement of 
condition, balances and_ borrowings, 
borrowing commitments, and principal 
bank connections. Also available to 
the men are excerpts of previous calls. 
These sheets are not intended to be & 
source of information, but only to 
serve as reminders since all informa- 
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tion contained should be well known 
to them. 

Contact Report in Triplicate. After 
a call, a contact report is made in 
triplicate. One copy is circulated 
among the senior officers so that all 
will know the points of discussion. One 
copy is filed and one is retained by the 
contact officer. 


ANSWERS 
to Tax Questions, p. 126 


(1) (c) Damage to your shrub- 
bery caused by children, dogs or er- 
rant lawnmowers is not deductible. 
If your home or lawn is damaged by 
fire, storm or flood, the loss not cov- 
ered by insurance may be deductible. 
When large amounts are involved, it 
is wise to have an expert appraisal 
made immediately after the casualty. 

(2) (b) Since your son works 
for you, you are not supposed to pay 
social security tax on his wages, nor 
is he required to make contributions. 
If your business is incorporated, 
however, the corporation must pay 
social security tax on his salary. 

(3) (a) Your deduction for a 
charitable: contribution is the value 
of the gift at the time it is made. 
You are not considered to have real- 
ized a taxable gain or deductible loss 
when you give property away. You 
may claim a deduction for the en- 
tire $1,500 so long as this amount 
does not exceed 20% (30% in some 
cases) of your adjusted gross in- 
come. 

(4) (b) The roof is considered an 
improvement, not an ordinary repair. 
The cost of replacing the roof is de- 
ductible as depreciation spread over 
its estimated useful life. 

(5) (c) In the absence of fraud 
or substantial understatement of in- 
come, the Government has ‘three 
years from the due date of your 1957 
return to check your return and bill 
you for additional tax. Since the 
due date of most individual returns 
is April 15 and for investigation pur- 
poses all returns are treated as 
though filed on the due date, you 
should be sure to save all check stubs 
and receipted bills to prove your de- 
tlared deductions until April 15, 
1961. 

(6) (c) The fee which a CPA 
charges you to prepare a tax re- 
turn or defend the accuracy of your 
Teturn before the Treasury Depart- 
ment is deductible in full if you item- 
ize deductions. 
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Shawmut 


For prompt service on all 
correspondent business in 
New England. 
Call LAfayette 3-6800 

The National 


Shawmut Bank 


OF BOSTON 
40 Water Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


do you need 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Samples and Prices on Reques? 
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Correspondent Service 
in the Southeast... 


The officers of our Correspond- 
ent Banking Department travel 
thousands of miles each year 
to meet the needs of bankers 
throughout the Southeast. This 
first-hand knowledge of current 
conditions, combined with more 
than 48 years’ experience, en- 
ables the Fulton’s Staff to help 
solve any banking problem. 

Call on “The Friendly Fulton” 
for counsel on investments, credit 
information, purchase and sale of 
government and municipal bonds, 
or help with your operational 
problems. You can always count 
on the Fulton for fast, depend- 
able service. 


ELEVEN LOCATIONS SERVING THE ATLANTA AREA 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Must Dispose Of Immediately 


3 N.C.R. MACHINES 
Class 2000 (125) 


These machines are in first class condition 
only one year old, without racks. Suitable 
for Bank Proof Work. Will sell one or three. 
No reasonable offer refused. 


MARKSON BROS. 111 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N.Y. 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev-' 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1279 Ontario Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Methods and Ideas 
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come account but instead are hidden 
by direct charges and credits to re- 
serves, this statement is essential to 
adequate reporting. 


GENERAL. There is insufficient. 
use of comparisons, and oftentimes, 
figures are presented to the exact. 
penny. A rounding off would facil-. 
itate a reading of the statements. 

There is insufficient use of explan- 
atory footnotes or, in the alternative, 
explanations in the text of the report: 
on financial matters. 


Tomorrow’s Operations Man 


HAT sort of chap will he be? 

His likeness is sketched in broad 
outline by L. M. Schwartz, president, 
Citizens State Bank, Paola, Kans., 
and chairman of the A.B.A. Country 
Bank Operations Commission. Here 
it is: 

He will have a position of “greatly 
enhanced stature,” and will be a man 
of many talents. In fact his speci- 
fications add up to five men: about 
50% supervisor, two-thirds cost ac- 
countant, 10% researcher, one-sixth 
scientist, 5% electrician, 33% effi- 
ciency expert, 25% personnel officer, 
50% salesman, 10% employee coun- 
selor. Nothing less will be adequate; 
a man of smaller abilities just won’t 
do. 

Where will banking find this man? 
He’s in today’s banks, and on the 
college-university campuses. Thou- 
sands of bank officers are already in 
basic training for the big responsibil- 
ities ahead; they’re the people who 
are actively interested in operations, 
who like research, who look ahead. 


Tomorrow’s banking will require: 
a sound educational background for: 
every officer. A college education. 
isn’t absolutely necessary because 
the trainees will get an intensive. 
training when they start to work in: 
a bank. Also, some will have worked 
their way up, and what they Jack in. 
formal education may be more“than: 
offset by practical know-how acquir- 
ed en route. 

Here’s a program for this opera-- 
tions man to follow; it’s basically 
educational, and it’s for the man who- 
doesn’t expect to take things easy. 

He must take advantage of all op-- 
portunities to study: A.I.B. courses, 
the facilities provided by bankers as-- 
sociations through the many schools. 

He needs more cost accounting. 

He must continuously study his. 
own bank’s operations, reviewing 
them with an eye on improvement. 
He must make regular periodic visits 
to other banks, particularly those- 
with reputations for efficient opera- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


Good Old 1958! 


Revtuon your sense of history’s continuity, refine your perspective, 
and you'll find that 1958 looks comfortably familiar, suggested Edward A. 
Wayne, first vice-president, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond. 

In a talk titled “If I Were Running a Commercial Bank in 1958,” Mr. 


Wayne reminisced a bit, bringing together yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row. He found that the needs banks fill have remained basically the same 
for centuries and will probably survive for at least another year; that 
1958 is not another 1929 or any other year; that today’s banking struc- 
ture is sound; that competition will not be the banker’s undoing; that the 
American economic system is O.K., even though its practitioners some- 
times stumble. 

If anything is to be feared, he said, it is “only myself.” 

“If I become obsolete I am through. If I become even obsolescent I am 
in grave danger, and the same is true of my bank. If I were running a 
commercial bank in 1958 I would determine never to say I cannot try this 
new machine, new plans, new ideas. I must welcome—indeed, diligently 
seek—improvement, and reject that which is nothing but change.” 

Needs for 1958: control] of operating costs; training and encourage- 
ment of younger associates; recruitment of vigorous new blood for the 
staff; more community service; and—courage. 
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trust, credit and 
mortgage folders 
filed in 

less space... 

at less cost... 
with less 

work! 


OPEN SHELF FILII 
by Remington. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
‘Compared to 5-drawer file cabinets, Open Shelf Filing saves up 
to 50% of costly floor space. Time studies have proven that Open 
Shelf Filing is 43% faster... finding 57% faster. Cost is approx- 
imately 30% of the cost of 5-drawer filing cabinets on a per 
filing-inch basis. Imagine the savings when filing voluminous 
trust, credit and mortgage folders — an ideal application. 


For complete information write to Room 1328, 315 Fourth 
lation of Open Shelf Filing for 


Avenue, New York 10, New York. Ask for free booklet LBV725. the housing of Credit Files. 
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complete Physical Damage including VS!, 30 Day 
Trip, Collision, @tc. . . . Credit Life, Accident & 
Health. 


we have over 1,000 cin representatives in the 
area we service .. . all 48 states, U. S. territories 
and possessions. 


protection starts the. very minute the loan is 
approved. 


within one hour after a loss is reported to us, the 
claim is assigned to a representative in the vicin- 
Wy by long distance telephone so satisfactory 
settiement can be effected at once. 


we represent several major stock specialty com- 
panies . . . with complete underwriting authority. 


the insurance compabies have confidence in our 
ability, based on over 30 years experience, so 
you will be dealing direct with the individual 
approving the 


Write today for com and factual information 
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tions. Also, he can get valuable in- 
formation from salesmen for the 
equipment manufacturers. 

He must prepare himself in auto- 
mation and electronics. Although the 
new machines will afford greatest 
economies to large city banks (which 
can best afford them), there’s no 
reason why the smaller banks can’t 
justify the purchase or rental of 
some of this good equipment. 

In short, there’s a fine opportunity 
for the operations man who’s ambi- 
tious and willing to learn. 


Training 
Understudies 


tons on selection and 
training of personnel, by Robert 
N. Hilkert, vice-president, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, at 
the PBA clinic: 

First, know the requirements of 
the job to be filled, and the abilities 
and skills needed for it. Then make 
a reasonably good match of the per- 
son and the job. 

There is a tendency to seek over- 


qualified people. It’s pretty tough 
to match up an overqualified stenog. 
rapher with an underqualified officer, 

There’s also a tendency to place 
too high a value on experience in 
time. Is five years experience neces- 
sarily better than two? Some people 
get experience rapidly, others never 
get it. 

It’s easy to over-emphasize “pro- 
motability.” To expect all newcomers 
to be the promotable type will result 
in excluding many who can produce 
satisfactorily on the immediate job, 
Don’t overlook the fact that promot- 
able people want to be promoted, 
Know the average speed of promo- 
tion in your shop. 

The training of understudies is po- 
tentially the most effective training 
method. What would it mean to a 
bank and to individuals if each staffer 
had the responsibility for taking 
under his wing another, and then did 
everything he could to make that 
person a better man than his prin- 
cipal? Of course, the big difficulty 
is: some people just don’t want the 
understudy to be too good. The plan 
requires enlightened management 
and a staff that feels psychologically 
secure. 


Instalment Credit News 
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soundness of your business rests 
with your readiness to see that the 
purchaser does not burden himself 
with a debt inappropriate to his 
financial circumstances. You can do 
a great deal to develop the kind of 
traditions in instalment credit that 
will make it a force for good in the 
future, and not a target for those 
who are regulation-minded.” 


CIT's Dietz Is Optimistic 


THE automobile industry has the 
potential to trigger ‘“‘a real economic 
comeback” for the nation in 1958, 
according to Arthur O. Dietz, presi- 
dent, CIT Financial Corporation, New 
York. He told members of the Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion at its 41st annual meeting that 
if automobile sales pick up during 
the next few months “both consumer 
and business confidence will pick up.” 

“T believe,” he said, “it is possible 
to sell the American people 6,000,- 
000 new automobiles this year.” But 
the achievement of this goal, he 


added, depends primarily on how 
automobile dealers and consumers 
react to meet the challenge of pres- 
ent conditions. 

Mr. Dietz told the dealers he is 
optimistic about prospects for new 
and used car sales in 1958 because 
of 1955, a record-breaking year. He 
reminded them that more than 
5,000,000 of the 7,200,000 new car 
buyers now owe nothing on their 
cars and have a good trading equity 
to buy a 1958 automobile. And the 
remaining 2,200,000 will complete 
their payments this year—most of 
them during the first six months. 


An efficient employee is one who 
keeps on his toes, but never gets on 
the other fellow’s. 


A committee: meeting is a long 
and tortuous route to an obvious 
conclusion. 


The only persons whose political 
opinions differ widely are those who 
belong to the same party. 
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Here is true functional beauty. As the drawer rolls forward to 
the customer the wedge-shaped front opens, providing ample 
reach-in space, 


No drive-up window teller ever 
“had it so good’. Note the 
ample counter space between 
the back edge of the counter and 
the depository drawer opening. 
Three sizes are available, with 
counter tops 80”, 67”, 48” wide. 


Customer’s side of 
window—drawer closed. Here 
is truly modern design. 


Want full details? Ask for brochure on 


the Five Star Constellation Drive-Up Window 


in designing 
THIS NEW 
DRIVE-UP WINDOW 


—and won the acclaim of bankers 


and bank architects, coast to coast 


OUR three-page announcement in the January issue 
of this magazine brought us an unprecedented num- 
ber of inquiries and many enthusiastic comments. 
Today we’re in production, with a growing backlog 
of orders for this new and radically different drive-up 
window—our Five Star Constellation model. 


NEW SAFETY FACTOR 


As the depository drawer rolls forward to the cus- 
tomer, the wedge-shaped front lowers, providing an 
ample reach-in space. The deposit area is made ac- 
cessible from the front as well as from the top. 


COMPLETE 
WEATHER SHIELDING 


The top of the drawer has a hinged lid of bullet- 
resistive glass, so that the contents of the drawer are 
visible, yet completely shielded from wind, rain and 
snow. 


OTHER FEATURES 


e Quiet, smooth pushbutton operation. 

e Full 18-inch drawer extension. 

e 180 degree visibility for teller. 

e High fidelity intercom system. 

e Remote control coin calculator (Optional). 

e Hinged lid on top of deposit drawer provides easy 
access for deposit of packages. 


HERRING *¢HALL*MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 


Hamilton, Ohio « BUILDERS OF THE U. S. SILVER STORAGE VAULTS AT WEST POINT 
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WORDS 
FOR 
ARIZONA 


At Cambridge, a wrangler is an honor student. In Hoboken, 
he’s a fellow who picks petty quarrels. But in Arizona, a 
wrangler is a well-weathered outdoorsman who takes care 
of livestock. 


These last few years, Hoboken and even Cambridge have 
become familiar with the Arizona wrangler. Folks from every 
state and many foreign countries have saddled up, made the 
ride and pitched a permanent camp in Arizona. Whether you 
count people or industrial output (and why not take a look 
at both?) Arizona is the fastest-growing state in the union. 


Perhaps it’s time for one of your custom- 
ers to hit the trail to this new industrial 
frontier. The wranglers at “Arizona’s 
Bank” will be glad to round up the facts 
that interest him. Write: Home Office, 
Phoenix. 


Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States 
50 CONVENIENT OFFICES wsueance corroranion RESOURCES $484 MILLION 


hel heart fund 
DO YOU 


Mail-EEZ Style 
passbooks and envelopes 


FOR SAVE BY MAIL 


® 
help your heart 


Banker Courtesy 
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earned yourself a solid credit rating 
with this bank. We’re hoping that 
the ending of this instalment account 
will actually be the beginning of g 
long association between us. 

Once more, our thanks for the fine 
way you have discharged your obliga. 
tion. It was a pleasure to do businegg 
with you. 

Sincerely, 


A man who owes money is unusu- 
ally sensitive. He is grateful for con- 
sideration, and easily outraged by 


‘ what he views as lack of considera- 


tion. He feels the insignificance of 
his cash loan when he views it in 
terms of total bank transactions. 
Yet, he resents the bank’s acting as 
if it considers the transaction in- 
significant. 

To most people, everything about 
the borrowing and repayment of 
money is repugnant. It is up to the 
bank, through friendliness, to help 
the borrower through a difficult pe- 
riod. The letters previously dis- 
cussed, help do this. A major error 
in banks’ human relations is that 
too many banks lose sight of a car- 
dinal selling principle of the retail 
store merchant—that the best cus- 
tomer is the man already buying. 

The man paying back an instal- 
ment loan should be coddled, encour- 
aged, and praised. A bank advertises 
to get such customers; it should use 
direct mail to keep them happy. 

Most important, the men writing 
to human beings should write like 
human beings. Everyone who writes 
a letter for a bank should have a 
feeling for human relations. Without 
this feeling, every letter that goes 
out to a customer is going to con- 
firm his belief that bankers are cold 
fish indeed—especially when it con- 
cerns money-lending. 


Another thing that seems to im- 
prove the longer you keep it is your 
temper. 


Double jeopardy is when a man 
with a two-pants suit discovers both 
pairs need to be replaced. 


After listening to many parents 
we are convinced brilliant children 
spring from parents who are not 80 
bright. 
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WRANGLER 
a 
Ontario Street Cleveland 13° Ohio. 
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Cof of Laufer 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK | es", 


Organized 1803 


BUCKS, DELAWARE 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. Main Office + Broad & Chestnut Streets AND MONTGOMERY 
COUNTIES 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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{T WILL FLASH YOUR 
MESSAGE WITH EVERY 
PIECE OF MAIL YOU SEND 


Artographic converts the entire back 
surface of your envelopes into attractive, 
colorful selling space. You can mail at 


No Extra Postage Costs. Send For Samples 
Cutts LOOO Guc. 


150 VANDERBILT AVE. ¢ WEST HARTFORD. CONN. 


Please send Artographic samples. 
NAME 
BANK 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead 
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Customer-Contact 
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to produce hosiery, nor to found a 
college. They have pooled them to 
provide service of the type furnished 
by a bank. 


Customer Service 


To render a service there must be 
those to be served—customers. 

At the risk of somewhat over- 
simplification, we see banking re- 
duced to: 

(1) Solicitation of the public to 
the end that some part thereof will 
become customers of the bank. 

(2) Rendering of service of such 
quality that the customers obtained 
will remain with the bank and will 
directly or indirectly influence others 
to deal with THEIR bank. 

(3) Cultivation of customers to 
the extent that they shall be fully 
informed of, and invited .to use, addi- 
tional services which the bank is 
prepared to render in its many de- 
partments. 

These are the functions of your 
bank and are the areas in which the 
personnel of your bank, including its 
directors, contact the public — the 
customers and potential customers 
of the bank. To be sure, there must 
be an internal organization that ex- 
ercises controls, analyzes accounts, 
prepares reports, acquires and main- 
tains the bank’s premises and equip- 
ment, and that pursues research in 
order that the bank’s service shall 
not fail to keep abreast of the chang- 
ing times. But since all this is but 
the means to the end of rendering 
well-received service so efficiently 
that it yields a profit, this admin- 
istrative function and group, insofar 
as it does not directly contact the 
public, is not herein set up as a 
basic purpose of banking. It is rec- 
ognized as the accumulation of the 
essential internal mechanisms which 
enable your bank to offer the ser- 
vices for which the public is willing 
to pay. 


* * * 


Since your bank exists only to serve 
customers that have to be found and 
then kept, we submit a customer- 
contact chart that might be more 
understandable to the customer and 
that may open the eyes of your bank 
personnel as to the frequency, di- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


NOW UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MONUMENT 
TO 100 YEARS OF 
FORWARD-LOOKING 
BANKING SERVICE 
Our new 28-story banking 
home is being built on a foun- 
dation of 100 years as financial 
partner to Upper Midwest 
progress. 
Resources: Over $450,000,000 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


USED BY 
OF 
NATION’S 
BANKS 


THE LOWEST PRICED 
MODERN COIN 
CHANGER 


(He. COIN CHANGER 


Designed for speed, accuracy and 
simplicity of operation, gives faster 
customer service. A trial will con- 
vince you. 
Sturdy aluminum with handsome hammer- 
tone finish.* Removable tray with inside 
storage box. Capacity $125, pennies 
through half-dollars. Size: 
Parts and workmanship guar- 
anteed. 
*NOW IN CHOICE OF 4 DECO- 
RATOR COLORS! Tan, 
blue, green, and sil- 
ver-grey, all with , 
hammertone finish. 

Dept. 8-3 


ONLY 


plus tex 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC 
. ong Beach Ave , Los Angeles 58, Calif 
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OVERLOOKING 
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THOROUGH 


Whatever subject 
BANKING presents, 
the purpose and results 


are always the same— 
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BANKING! to serve its readers 
Whi 


of 
; AND the industries 


that serve banks 


THIS attractive brochure of 13 articles on handling bank insurance problems is being furnished 
insurance companies all over America. 


Written by Herbert Bratter, BANKING’s Washington Correspondent, in close collaboration 
with insurance authorities, the series has just been completed in BANKING. It discusses in 
broad terms how a bank should set up an insurance program, when to buy and why. 


The position our banks occupy in selecting and placing insurance coverage is, indeed, an impor- 
tant one. BANKING, recognizing this and the need for careful and constant study, views the 
brochure, Bank Insurance, as the answer to a bank’s everyday insurance questions. 


COMPLETE — AUTHENTIC 


BANKING 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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New Accounts Easy to get 


every day. Made of clear plastic—you actually 

see the savings grow. It’s the nickels, dimes 

and quarters saved today that become big 
accounts tomorrow. 

= Your Bank’s name is stamped in gold on front 

= of Visabank. Your ad message covers the back. 

Visabank is self-liquidating—write for information. 


Some Good Territories Open for Representation. 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 


e 2168N West 25th Street e Cleveland 13, Ohio 


SELL YOUR£BANK 
SERVICES WITH... 


Repeats your 18-25 
word Sales Message in LIGHT, MOTION 
and COLOR. es with good taste to fit any 
surrounding. Quiet, sefe, needs only 30" of space. A profitable 
addition to your business. Change tapes as often as you want. © USES 
— Checking Accounts 
ome Improvemeat Loans 

Trust Services 

Community Service 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Build Goodwill (and Your Loan Business) with 


G TIME PAYMENT PURCHASE 
DELBRID 


PLAN CHARTS! 
Free distribution of DEL- | 
BRIDGE Time Payment Pur- 


chase Plan Charts among furni- 
ture and appliance dealers, 
builds goodwill and more loan 
business for you. Here’s how: 


Your organization name im- 
printed on the charts constantly 
reminds dealers of your cour- 
tesy in giving them the charts— 
makes you a logical and natural 
choice for their loan business. 


71-09 Austin Street 


Dept. B-18 


Charts are available in eight 
rates: 4%, 5%, 6%, 7%, 8%, 
9%, 10% and 12%. Cover un- 
paid balances for $1.00 to Fa 
$2,000.00 repayable in 6, 12, 15, a | 

on level-yie iscount plan i 
with $5.00 minimum charge and FREE SAMPLE CHART: 
adjusted to equalize all monthly 
payments. Size 814” x 11”. 25¢ 
to 12¢ each based on quantity 
purchased. Imprinted with your 
name and address on cover, if 
desired. 


Mail coupon for FREE 
sample chart! 


Serving Banking Institutions 
Since 1890 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 

2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 

Without obligation send more information and a 
FREE Time Payment Purchase Plan Chart (specify 
rate wanted). ...... % 


Company 
Address 


Zone..Stote.... 
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rectness, and importance of their 
contact with him. 

In this chart we have the customer, 
corporate or individual, spotlighted 
in the center, as the hub of the 
wheel of services and personnel or- 
ganized to serve him. Each spoke 
running out from the hub depicts 
the organization designed by your 
bank to meet his requirements, re- 
spectively, as a depositor, as a bor-. 
rower, aS a homeowner, as one in- 
terested in safety for some of his 
personal property, as an investor 
seeking counsel, or as the head of 
a family planning for its future wel- 
fare through invoking your bank’s 
trust powers. Every mature person 
and many a minor falls into one or 
more of these classifications and will 
recognize himself as eligible for ser- 
vice of one type or another from 
your bank. 


A Guide for Customers 


The customer’s questions as to 
where in the bank should he go 
and to whom he should speak about 
his needs are answered in this chart. 

Each spoke leads to the respective 
classification of the customer’s need 
for your bank’s service. There will 
be found the title and function of 
every woman and man ready to serve 
him in meeting that need. The cus- 
tomer’s contact with human beings 
like himself, who make up your bank, 
is clearly shown. 

While this will assist your cus- 
tomer in realizing the many ways in 
which your bank is prepared to serve 
him and the many people who are 
on the job to do so, it will at the 
same time prove quite illuminating 
as to what jobs come quickly to the 
front in such a Customer-Contact 
Chart. It discloses the prominence 
of your teller, your bookkeeper, and 
your guard, to name only a few, in 
their direct contact with customers 
large and small. And, since any small 
customer today is a potential large 
customer of tomorrow, the impor- 
tance of this better understanding 
on the part of customer and person- 
nel alike becomes the more signi- 
ficant. 


Cooking in a modern kitchen is 
easy for a woman who has a mas- 
ter’s degree in engineering. 
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... adequate protection in 1882...BUT.. 


modern banking 


requires modern protection! 


These dedicated law men of the eighties may evoke a nostalgic note 

of the day when adequate protection was a comparatively simple problem. 
Today, banking faces varied and complex hazards requiring the most 

skillful modern protection. In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to meet these changing requirements, we offer a broad and intimate 
knowledge of modern protection techniques plus the ability to 

apply fresh thinking to your individual problems. It is this interest in your 
problems that enabled us to introduce many of the protection standards 

that are today serving the leaders of the financial industry. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHU BB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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First in 


industrial Finance 


IBJ’s share in the total Equip- 
ment Financing for all industries 
by non-Government banks ac- 
counted for 35.1% as of March 
1957. 


Source: Bank of Japan 
Established: 


THE 
INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


1902 


Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


E. R. DICKMAN, vice-president 
First National Bank in Oshkosh, 
Wis., retires after 58 years of service. 


E. H. BECKER, assistant cashier, 
First National Bank in Oshkosh, 
Wis., retires after 53 years of service. 


KEITH M. DAVIS becomes vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank of. Inde- 
pendence (Mo.); GEORGE J. BUSER, 
JR., becomes vice-president. 


HAROLD E. SHAW, from executive 
vice-president to president, Boynton 
Beach (Fla.) State Bank; PAvuL 
MERCER, president to chairman. 


LYMAN C. SORENSEN, former chief 
examiner of state chartered financial 
institutions, Illinois, from vice-pres- 
ident, National Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago to board vice-chairman and 
chairman, executive committee, Citi- 
zens State Bank, Park Ridge, IIl. 


WILLIAM F. Gwyn, from assis- 
tant vice-president to vice-president, 
Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta. 


CHARLES W. JOHNSON, from sec- 
ond vice-president to vice-president, 
Equitable Trust Company, Balti- 
more, Md.; WALTER A. KOERBER, J. 
CHARLES LINTHICUM, J. LAWRENCE 
ROSENBERGER, from second vice- 
president to vice-president. 


Contest for Bankers 


New York Chapter, American Ip. 
stitute of Banking, conferred hon | 
orary membership on Howarp @ 
SHEPERD, board chairman, First Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, at 
its annual banquet. 


C. E. FULGHAM becomes executive 
vice-president, First National Bank 
at Lubbock (Tex.). 


J. HERBERT WALDROP from execu- 
tive vice-president to president, 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Company, 
Greenville, N. C. 


DILLON ANDERSON, attorney and 
former special assistant to President 
Eisenhower, becomes board chair- 
man, Texas National Bank of Hous- 
ton. 


CHARLES L. BYBEE, from executive 
vice-president to president, Houston 
Bank & Trust Company; O. R, 
WEYRICH, from president to board 
chairman; Ross P. BENNETT, from 
vice-president and trust officer to 
executive vice-president. 


G. WESTON RoGERS, from vice- 
president and a director of Elliott 
Engineering Co., Inlewood, Calif., to 
vice-president and cashier of Fidelity 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 


A CONTEST open to every bank employee in the United States is 
being conducted by First National Bank and Trust Company of 
Tulsa in connection with the USGA National Open Golf Champion- 
ship to be held in that city June 9 to 14. 

Bankers may enter by completing in 25 words or less the sentence: 
“We prefer First of Tulsa correspondent banking services because 
....” First prize is two tickets to the Open, a week’s accommoda- 
tions for two at a Tulsa hotel, $200 spending money, and a free golf 
lesson from Dick Mayer, 1957 open champion. Second prize is two 
tickets to the Open, accommodations for the final four days of the 
tournament and $100 in cash. Third, fourth, and fifth place winners 
get tickets and accommodations for the last three days of the 
tournament. 

Entries should be mailed to Holiday Week, USGA Tourney, Box 
2240, Tulsa, Okla., before midnight March 20. 

“Anyone may submit as many entries as he wishes,” says the 
announcement, “but a cash letter, in any amount, must accompany 
each entry.” 
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Dutoch Uneole 


Any banker knows it’s tough to scold 
someone you like. Yet, so often a 
banker has to talk like a Dutch Uncle 
for his customer’s own good. 
Sometimes it’sa widow who’s been 
extravagant with her trust money. 
More often, it’s a businessman who’s 
a bit too free with credit. Or an in- 
vestor with dreams of a quick fortune. 
It’s up to the banker to supply the 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 


common sense that keeps his custom- 
ers on the track. It’s up to the banker 
to secure the information to make a 
sound decision. Even if the decision is 
a disappointing one for his customer. 

At City National, we do a great 
deal to help our correspondent friends 
make the best moves for their cus- 
tomers. We’ve closed deals, trans- 


208 South La Salle § pet e 


ferred funds, and relayed information 
by our bank wire, from one end of the 
nation to the other. We’re proud to 
be able to help our correspondents 
serve their customers. 

Perhaps you and your bank could 
use the powerful resources of City 
National. If you’d like to learn of the 
help we can give, why not phone us. 
We'd like to do business with you. 
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WANT TO KNOW FLORIDA BETTER? 


The Barnett, with its affiliates and correspondents, covers the whole 
State of Florida. We can furnish accurate information about 
any section of the fastest-growing state 


east of the Rockies. 


We have a well-trained staff on hand to 
help you with the information you need if 
one of your customers is planning to move 


to Florida. 


Get all the facts on Florida and its amazing growth—we’ve 


been prominent in 
Florida’s finan- 
cial scene since 


1877. 


Address your inquiries to: 
<>—_ Florida Information Desk 


weBARMETT 
NATIONAL BANK 
of 
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HOW TO BUILD 
GOOD WILL 


FOR BIG DIVIDENDS! 


Hundreds of banks, both large and small, 
have impressed and pleased the active 
and infivential civic workers—those who 
are the opinion leaders—in their towns 
with SNO-WHITE 4 ply, DINNER NAP- 
KINS. These soft as velvet, strong as 
cloth cellulose napkins are absorbent, 
lint free and will not slip or slide from 
your lap. ‘ 


YOUR ANSWER TO CIVIC CLUBS, 
CHURCHES AND ORGANIZATIONS. 
You'll create real friends when you sup- 
ply local groups with these extra large 
(17 x 17°) napkins beautifully imprint- 
ed with your name, address, slogan or 
illustration. They'll remember you as a 
friend of an organization in which they 
are interested. 

FREE MAILING CARDS MAKE 
DISTRIBUTION EASY 


With every order a generous supply of 
imprinted mailing cards are included 
free. These offer the napkins to the 
group for pick-up at your bank. A sure- 
fire, tried and proven plan that fits your 
needs. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES TODAY 


All requests for samples and complete 
information answered same day without 
obligation to you. Prices range from 
$32.95 to $23.25 per thousand for com- 
plete program. Other sizes also avail- 
able. 


COMPLETE AND MAIL TODAY 


DOYLE STATIONERY 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 
Marshall, Missouri 


*K Money Engineering 


New dimensions 
Service fo, cor 
EsPpondent banks 


UNION 
BANK 
& Trust Co. 


of Los Angeles «8th & Hill 
4 
WE HAVE NO BRANCHES ¢ MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM e TELETYPE LA 501 e BANK WIRE SLUN 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


HERBERT E. BURNS, vice-president, 
Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston, retires after 46 years of 
service. 


J. MALCOLM JOHNSTON, senior vice- 
president, Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change, Philadelphia, retires after 
42 years of service. 


HARRY F. HARRINGTON, president, 
Boatmen’s National Bank of St, 
Louis, was chairman of 1958 Broth- 
erhood Week, for St. Louis and 
Missouri. 


J. ELMER KILLMOND, national bank 
examiner, Third Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, retires after 35 years with 
Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 


FREDERICK C. JENNER, branch man- 
ager, from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president, Seattle-First National 
Bank; WESLEY V. OGG, CHAUNCEY M. 
PEARCE, branch managers, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent. 


RUBYE MCCANDLESS from secre- 
tary to the officers, to assistant 
cashier, Coahoma County Bank & 
Trust Company, Clarksdale, Miss. 


Davip C. GRIMES, from assistant 
vice-president to vice-president, Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 


Walter L. Otis, right, vice-president and 

50-year board member, Industrial State 

Bank of Kalamazoo (Mich.), is com 

gratulated on his record of 60 years 

in banking by board chairman Charles 
J. Monroe, left 
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In the time it takes to replace a fuse, 


our night staff processes 2500 cash items 


Even if you had to grope in the dark with 
matches the chances are you could replace a 
burned out fuse in just about five minutes. 

But whatever time of night it was, our 
lights would be burning brightly. 

For all through the night, our staff is 
busy processing cash items. They speed items 
through at the rate of 500 per minute. That 
means that many of the checks mailed to us in 


the afternoon become available funds the fol- 
lowing morning. 

This valuable service by our night staff 
has won the Continental hundreds of enthu- 
siastic correspondents from coast to coast. 

If you would like to enjoy such impor- 
tant advantages, too, phone or write us today. 
We’ll be happy to send you full details—or 
discuss it with you in your office. 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


March 1958 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Business is BIG 


in Pittsburgh— 


*1,140,000,000 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


That’s what industry in a wide variety 
of fields has spent in the past seven 
years on new plants and equipment 
in the Pittsburgh area. And between 
now and 1960, industry alone is plan- 
ning to spend $325,000,000 more. 

Many of the companies participat- 
ing in this expansion are Peoples 
First customers. In fact, 29 of Amer- 
ica’s 50 largest industrials use our 
banking services. 

With this broad background of 
experience in a fast-growing trade 
area, Peoples First is thoroughly pre- 
pared to handle any correspondent 
service you may require in the Pitts- 
burgh market. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
Member F.D.I.C. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 


JOHN P. ADAMS becomes senior 
vice-president, Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
ORVILLE H. BEADLE and ROBERT F. 
McCAMMON become senior vice-pres- 
idents; STEPHEN S. GARDNER becomes 
vice-president. 


GLOVER BEARDSLEY, from president 
to chairman of board, Harlem Sav- 
ings Bank, New York City; EDWARD 
J. PIERCE, from executive vice-presi- 
dent and trustee to president. 


IRVING R. SELOVER, secretary, In- 
ternational Trust Company, Denver, 
retires after 46 years of service. 


HERMANN F. KOCH, vice-president, 
Seaman’s Bank for Savings, retires 
after 44 years of service. 


FRANK J. CLARK, from executive 
vice-president and treasurer to presi- 
dent and trust officer, Black Rock 
Bank & Trust Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., succeeding HAROLD C. MAIN, 
who remains as a director and exec- 
utive committee chairman. 


HANSEL A. SMUTS becomes vice- 
president, advertising and public re- 
lations, St. Joseph Bank & Trust 
Co., South Bend, Ind. 


MEYER ROSENBOGEN becomes presi- 
dent, First National Bank &. Trust 
Company, Ellenville, N. Y. 

W. G. KIRCHNER becomes executive 
vice-president, Richfield (Minn.) 
State Bank. 


An “old-timer” reflects on old times 


HARTLAND S. WEST, retiring as 
vice-president of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Incorporated, after 48 years with 
that bank, looks at photos of the 
famed Wall Street explosion, which 
he witnessed. The blast, on Septem- 
ber 16, 1920, killed 35 and injured 
more than 200. 

Mr. West recalls the days of dip- 
pen bookkeeping and ledgers with 
pages of table-top size. 


JOHN W. CALLAHAN, from man- 
ager, Daytona Beach Convention 
Bureau, to vice-president, Commer- 
cial Bank, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 


This Wesley Junior College economics class visited Farmers Bank of the State 

of Delaware to see “banking in action.” Seated at the head of tlie directors’ room 

table are Professor Paul M. Gray, left, and Gordon Willis, senior vice-president 
of the bank, right 
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Burroughs 3-Total 


save more time for bank, teller, customer; 
give all three more protection 


NOTHING LIKE THEM FOR SPEED. Nothing 
like them for complete’ mechanical receipting, 
validating and dual in-and-out cash control. 
Nothing like them, either, for the convenience of 
extra features such as deposit accumulation and 
miscellaneous listing. 


They’re the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machines, 
in five moderately priced models. Compact, smart 
looking, too. 


At the teller’s window, one simple operation prints 
all transaction data on the deposit receipt (makes 
any number of duplicates). And the customer’s 
on his way. 


Meanwhile, the teller taps a key to repeat the 
identical data on the deposit slip and on the 
locked audit journal. Customer and teller save 
time. Customer’s and bank’s records must agree. 
No chance for illegible or altered figures. Another 
lock permits bank to control cash received. 


March 1958 


Tellers Machines 


Detail journal makes balancing out at any time a 
simple matter of counting cash. Control lock 
protects teller against unauthorized use of machine. 


For a close-up of the new speed, accuracy and 
protection the Burroughs 3-Total Teller’s Machine 
can bring to your day-to-day banking operations, 
call our nearest branch office. Or write Burroughs 
Division, Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 

Model with movable carriage lets teller do miscellaneous 

figuring jobs right on the spot without printing on 


locked-in journal. Both models permit miscellaneous 
figuring without disturbing cash figures. 


Burroughs 


Burroughs—TM. 


WHEREVER THERE'S BANKING THERE’S 


a 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 142) 


STEWART PRICE, comptroller, also 
becomes vice-president, Hialeah-Mi- 
ami Springs Bank, Hialeah, Fla. 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
elected as president Jason W. Stock- 
bridge, public relations director, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks; as first and second vice-pres- 
idents, respectively, Kermit Schweit- 
helm, assistant vice-president, Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and Kenneth C. 


SPECIALIZATION 


the One Field 
of Credit Life 
Insurance 


Since 1925 


Licensed in 
all 48 States, 
D.C. and Hawaii 
with Regional 
Service 
Offices 
Coast 
to Coast 


Credit Lile 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Spningheld-Ohie 


Brown, financial advertising man- 
ager, New York Times. Robert J. 
Stiehl of BANKING’s staff was re- 
elected treasurer. 


Banks 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK opens 
12th Phoenix area branch at Seventh 
Avenue and Thomas Road. 


WEsT INDIES BANK & TRUST Com- 
PANY opens branch in Christiansted, 
Island of St. Croix, Virgin Islands. 


FIDELITY NATIONAL BANK OF TWIN 
FALLS, Idaho, celebrates 50th anni- 
versary. 


CITIZENS BANK OF HATTIESBURG 
(Miss.) opens new Mississippi South- 
ern College branch building. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New 
York, completes renovation of Broad- 
way and 24th Street office. 


UPPER DARBY (Pa.) NATIONAL 
BANK opens new Drexel Hill building. 


BANK of MID-AMERICA, Oklahoma 
City, less than a year old, moves 
into new quarters, Grand and Robin- 
son Avenues. 


MONTANA BANK, Great Falls, op- 
ens new building, First Avenue 
North and Fifth Street. Insulating 
wall of moving air allows door to 
remain wide-open during banking 
hours. 


This is a critical year for the 
American Red Cross. The huge cost 
of aiding victims of tornadoes, hur- 
ricanes, floods, and fires over the 
last 214% years has wiped out Red 
Cross disaster reserves and cut deep- 
ly into funds reserved for national 
emergencies. The cost to the Red 
Cross for aiding disaster-stricken 
families during that period averages 
out to $2,558 for every hour of every 
day. 


PEOPLE’S BANK OF PoRT NorRIs, 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF VINE- 
LAND. People’s office becomes Trades- 
men’s Port Norris branch. 


BERKS CouNTY TRUST COMPANY, 


Reading, Pa., merger with First - 
NATIONAL BANK OF LEESPORT, Pa., 


canceled. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF CAM- 
BRIDGE, Ohio, begins complete remod- 
eling, embracing additional struc- 
tures. 


SAVINGS BANK OF NEW BRITAIN 
breaks ground for new office, Weth- 
ersfield, Conn. 


First PENNSYLVANIA BANKING & 
TrusT COMPANY opens new branch, 
City Line and Presidential Boule- 
vard, Philadelphia. 


Bank of Montreal has opened its 722nd domestic branch, 200 miles south of the 

Arctic Circle and 1,300 miles north of Montreal, at Frobisher Airport, Baffin Island. 

This adventuresome, sub-zero locale looks forward to much growth as an important 

re-fueling spot in the sub-arctic air route. Now located in a wooden hut, the new 
branch hopes for permanent quarters soon 
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MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT UP 2% for the 
year as a whole. However, employment in 
the Los Angeles area reached an all-time 


peak last spring, and has since declined 
steadily. Factory employment in December, 
at 723,500, was 6% below year earlier levels. 


1957: A RECORD YEAR WITH DOWNWARD 
TREND IN SECOND HALF 


As a whole, the year recorded the largest 
business volume in Southern California’s 
history, although most activity leveled off 
or drifted down during the last six 
months of 1957. 


This Bank’s Southern California busi- 
ness index averaged 187.8 (180.1... 
1956) a 4.3% gain. Cutbacks in aircraft 
and related defense industries are, in 
part, responsible for the downward trend 
in this area. Now, however, defense orders 
are flowing in with substantial additional 
contract awards in prospect. 


RETAIL SALES are estimated to have reached 
arecord 1957 total of $814 billion in the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Metropolitan 
Area. Up about 514% over 1956, the 
previous record year. 


AIRCRAFT EMPLOYMENT in the Los Angeles 
area, after reaching a 222,500 peak last 
spring, dropped 33,600 during the year’s 
balance. December employment was 


13.4% below 1956. 


PERSONAL INCOME in the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Metropolitan Area for 1957: an 
estimated $1534 billion; a gain of 614% 
over 1956. 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX averaged 3.3% 
higher than in 1956 in the Los Angeles 
area. The largest year-to-year increase 
since the 1950-51 period. 


The material on this page was condensed 
from this Bank’s own Monthly Summary of 
Business Conditions in Southern Califor- 
nia. If you would like to receive it regularly 
...free of charge...write Bank and Cus- 
tomer Relations Dept., Sixth & Spring 
Streets, Los Angeles 13. 


SECURITY- FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Los Angeles 54 * Citizens Division Headquarters: Riverside 


San Diego Division Headquarters: San Diego ¢ San Joaquin Valley Division Headquarters: Fresno 


Over 200 Offices and Branches Serving Southern California * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


HOME BUILDING SLIGHTLY OFF according to 
permits for the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area. In 1957, permits num- 
bered 81,807 (1956: 90,298), a drop of 
9.4%. Tract home building dropped 40% — 
multiple-family units rose to a high of 40%. 


THE INDEX ABOVE is a weighted average of 14 
seasonally adjusted business series. These 
series, with their percentage weights, are as 
follows: Los Angeles bank debits, 10; bank 
debits in residential cities, 5; bank debits 
in farm cities,5; department store sales, 15; 
building permits, 10; engineering construc- 
tion contracts awarded, 1; real estate sales 
activity, 4; motion picture employment, 2; 
manufacturing employment, 8; manhours 
worked in manufacturing, 10; electric 
power used by industry, 14; petroleum pro- 
duction, 2; railroad freight volume, 6; tele- 
phones in use, 8. 


385,000 POPULATION GAIN is estimated for 
Southern California. Smaller than 1956 
gains, this increase still represents over 
1,000 new residents a day—for the third 
consecutive year. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
— 
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looked into 
Holland 


paper? 


There are many sound and attractive 
reasons why more than 700 banks and 


financing companies are handling Holland 
installment loan paper on a non-recourse basis. 


Consider these important facts, for example... 


1. Holland is the world’s largest in- 
staller of home heating equipment— 
the only furnace company that retails 
its equipment on a nationwide basis. 


2. Holland controls the end use of its 
products because we maintain our 
own sales outlets. 


3.Holland guarantees heating com- 
fort and backs up that guarantee with 
performance. 


4. More than 5,000 Holland men, in 
more than 500 factory branches and 
sub-branches offer 24-hour-a-day serv- 
ice to more than 16,000,000 customers. 


A phone call to our local manager will give 
you full information about the availability of 
Holland paper for your bank. Call today! 


HOLLAND 


FURNACE COMPANY 


World’s Largest Installers of Home Heating Equipment 


Main Office and Plants at 
Holland, Michigan 


Bankers Look at Farm Land Prices 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


willing to loan would be so far under the market price 
that it would aid little in the financing of agricultural 
land sales.” 


Bank-Insurance Co. Partnership 


Replies to the final question—With the demand for 
larger and longer-term mortgage loans, should banks 
be working more closely with insurance companies ?— 
were almost unanimously affirmative. Comments on 
this point revealed differing shades of opinion, however. 

Roy G. Shaull, vice-president and trust officer, The 
Harrisburg National Bank, Mechanicsburg, Pa., said 
that his “bank frequently has funds available for reas- 
onably long-term farm mortgages. We also deal with 
banks that like to buy conventional mortgages for 
longer term investments. We do occasionally refer a 
piece of business to the insurance companies if we feel 
it is justified.” 

“In general, the relationship between banks and in- 
surance companies has been good,” says William E, 
Drenner, president, City National Bank, Fort Smith, 
Ark. ‘We can’t have too much knowledge of each 
other’s experience with individual customers.” 

Several other correspondents who were quoted earlier 
also made interesting and constructive comments on 
Question 7. Mr. Stratton, for example, states that 
“agricultural borrowers would greatly benefit by banks 
and insurance companies working more closely together 
to provide the best possible credit arrangements. Fur- 
thermore, such cooperation would discourage Govern- 
ment, or Government sponsored agencies, from further 
expansion into the agricultural lending field.” 

From Mr. Jamba (Norwich, N. Y.) comes this com- 
ment: “We believe that banks should be working closer 
with insurance companies, especially in view of the 
need of commercial banks for deposits and the generally 
increasing demand for loans. We are following a policy 
now of letting the insurance companies have all of the 
farm mortgages they will take.” 

After reviewing these findings, Edgar T. Savidge, 
deputy manager of the American Bankers Association 
in charge of the Agricultural Commission, made this 
statement: 

“Farm real estate values continue to increase and 
no new factors can be foreseen in 1958 that would 
reverse the upward movement that has prevailed during 
the last four years. Activity in the farm real estate 
market has been at a low level in recent years. In 
the farm sector, there is strong competition for the 
limited supply of land, and buyers have generally had 
little difficulty in financing their purchases. Bankers 
should continue to follow the trends and to base farm 
real estate loans on the income-producing capacity of 
the farm operation.” 

In addition to the bankers quoted in this article, the 
following contributed more or less “yes” and “no” 
answers to the questions submitted and, because of 
their assistance in this connection, are mentioned here: 

M. C. Townsend, president, Fremont (Nebr.) National 
Bank; J. W. Scott, president, Valley Bank, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak.; and Royal L. Mullins, president, The Wolfe 
County National Bank, Wolfe City, Texas. 
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PITTCOMATIC’ 


How to open your doors 
to increased business 


Whether you are planning a new building 
or are considering remodeling your 
present bank, give first consideration 
to your entrance. Do as many hundreds 
of other banking officials have 

done: have an open-vision front of 
Pittsburgh Glass. And make doubly 

sure that your doors are equipped 

with Pittsburgh's PITTCOMATIC—the 
remarkable device that opens doors 

at a feather touch. 


When you do this, you'll find your 
present depositors will be pleased... 
more business will be attracted to 
your bank. The PITTCOMATIC door 
opener is a compact, self-contained, 
double-acting power hinge. There's no 
visible operating mechanism. Available 
for handle, mat, or remote operation, 
it is the safest automatic door opener 
obtainable. For full details, fill in 
and return the coupon below. 


First National Bank, Colorado Springs, Colorado e Associate Architects: Edwin A. Francis, A.1.A.—Carlisle B. Guy, A.1.A., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 8183, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me com- 
plete information on the PITTCOMATIC automatic 
door opener. 


...the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


[> 2 SYMBOL OF SERVICE FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 
& 


1N CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


March 1958 
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Turn on today’s Smith-Corona 
Electric, and instantly you see 
one of its many features. Its 
Signal Light gives immediate 
and positive on-off indication, 


The special Keyboard Slope 
and slightly slanted keys give 
unmatched typing comfort. Each 
key cushioned to prevent “flat” 
feeling and give livelier touch, 


Let us show you 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC All the operating controls are 


grouped efficiently within the 
keyboard area. Result: No waste 


W TH TH E WO D gS motion, less chance for error, 


and faster, easier, better typing. 


FINEST FEATURES 


Exclusive Half Spacing—easiest, 
and simplest method of error 
control. It permits corrections 
without time-consuming (and 
costly) total retyping of a page. 


Every Smith-Corona Electric 
feature is designed to bring you 
the finest possible typing — at 
a speed faster than that of any 
other typewriter in the world. 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 
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conference rooms may 
soon be a thing of the past. A small, 
lightweight, and completely portable 
electronic appliance, called the Puri- 
tron, is now available to help elim- 
inate employee irritation resulting 
from stale air. Approved by Under- 
writer’s Laboratories, two models are 
available—the Executive and the Di- 
rector. Write the Puritron Corpora- 
tion, 15 Stiles Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Ever wonder whether your cus- 
tomers could detect a counterfeit 
bill? Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company of Chicago, 
has devised an electronic unit which 
offers the chance to find out. Called 
a Counterfeiteller, the unit is being 
used by banks for open houses, anni- 
versaries, and other celebrations. At 
either end of the row of 14 bills of 
various denominations are a red and 
black button. Just press the black 
button if you believe the bill is 
authentic, the red button if you sus- 
pect a counterfeit. Pressing the but- 
ton activates a hidden tape recorder 
—and there’s your answer! (A tip: 
Seven bills are real, seven are coun- 
terfeit). 

The unit weighs 146 lbs., the ship- 


ping crate, 50 Ibs. AC current is 
all that is needed. Just plug in the 
cord. When not in use, “dummy” 
frames can be inserted as a protec- 
tive device. The Counterfeiteller is 
3’ 4” tall, 2’ 9” deep and 3’ long. 
Built through the courtesy of the 
U. S. Secret Service, it is available 
for correspondent banks. Write the 
Advertising Department, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago. 
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Being aware of the growing need 
among banks for separate “offices” 
for departments or divisions, E. F. 
Hauserman Co. has announced its 
latest movable interior wall system. 
Flexibility in design, material, and 
function is the keynote of this new- 
est innovation, called Horizon. The 


Wart System 


a revututionary atovenie tarerior 


HAUSERMAN 


brochure describing the advantages 
points out the system’s complete 
movability and, through illustra- 
tions, shows the availability of panel 
materials, feature inserts, modules, 
post shapes, glass patterns, and 
panel colors. 

For a free copy of the Horizons 
brochure, write the E. F. Hauserman 
Company, 7516 Grant Avenue, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 


Main Street, U.S.A., is moderniz- 
ing now and paying later—out of 
additional profits! That’s the latest 
effort, bankers, civic leaders, and 
pany, producer of modern store 
fronts, to help stimulate retail busi- 
ness by face-lifting old or unattrac- 
tive stores. In this joint community 
effort, bankers, civic leaders and 
merchants are being encouraged to 
work together to create an attractive 
sales area, increase business, and 
meet suburban shopping center com- 
petition. 

Actually, the “Pay as You Profit” 
plan isn’t so new that it hasn’t been 
tested. Recently, Ponca City, Okla., 
revitalized its downtown shopping 


PRODUCTS 


area by modernizing no less than 42 
separate businesses. The local bank 
aided the drive by making available 
modernization financing at attractive 
interest rates. 

Store fronts are an integral part 
of promotional and advertising ac- 
tivities—on this, most retailers 
agree. 

Realizing this, Kawneer went ahead 
with this program to help store- 
owners remodel now—then pay as 
they profit. For further information 
contact Kawneer Company, Niles, 
Mich. 


Diebold, Inc., has an elementary 
solution for finding records quickly, 
accurately, economically. Just dial 
it—like your ’phone. Actually, it’s 
easier, because all numbers can be 
dialed from either direction! Styled 
by Raymond Loewy Associates, this 
new line of Rotary Files is called 
Dial-A-File. 

Here are some of the features: 
There are eight holes, one for each 
record pan; trays and tray pans are 
matched for handling records of uni- 
form size; for records varying in 
depth and width, special record 
trays are used; 3” x 5”, 4” x 6”, and 
5” x 8” record trays offer fronts and 


backs expanded 15°, providing a 
working space or “V” of 30°. 

Three different models are avail- 
able to accommodate varying capac- 
ity and floor space requirements. For 
example, the largest model provides 
320 filing inches for 3” x 5” records 
in 11.3 square feet. 

Letterhead requests on Dial-A-File 
may be addressed to Diebold, Inc., 
Canton 2, Ohio. 
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Your Directors can use 
this 50-page reprint . . . 


“A BANK DIRECTOR'S JOB" 


@ TIMELY INFORMATION 

@ PRINTED IN TWO COLORS 4 = ¢ 
@ SIZE, 6" x 9" 

@ SUPPLY LIMITED PER COPY 


This is the attractively-printed booklet consisting of Herbert Bratter's 14 
director articles that inspired so much interest and comment when they 
appeared in recent issues of BANKING. All 14 embrace just about every 
facet of director interest and tell in a straight-to-the-point, simple manner 
how board directors can best serve banks. 


Make sure of receiving a copy for each of your directors (officers too). 
Place your order NOW. All you need do is drop us a line on your bank's 
letterhead. 


B ANKIN AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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IN MILAN or Rome—in every major city of Italy — 
the 63 branches of Banca d’America e d’Italia offer 
you complete coverage of one of the world’s most 
rapidly growing markets. 

Italy or India, wherever you do business abroad, 
Bank of America branches, affiliates, traveling repre- i * 
sentatives and correspondents can bring you the im- Hark pa | { Ametirc a 
portant advantages of on-the-spot service—a man in NATIONAL TRUSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 
the right place, at the right time. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Why not write our Internationa] Department Sen Frencioce 20 © Les Angeles 54 
about it ? Bank of America (International)—New York City 5 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London ® Manila © Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok ® Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York ® Mexico City © Milan © Zurich 
Paris © Duesseldorf © New Delhi ® Havana ® Riode Janeiro © Beirut BANK OF AMERICA—International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York ® Duesseldorf ©@ Singapore 
Paris © Beirut © Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D’ITALIA: Milan © Rome ® Genoa ® Naples ® Florence © 63 Branches throughout Italy 
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The OUTLOOK 


and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


on a semi-war footing they have little choice. Yet 
the feeling persists that inflation is still the real enemy, 
which is probably true if this precarious balance of 
international relations continues long enough. 


Which of Two Recessions? 


Policy depends on which of our two concurrent re- 
cessions one has in mind. 

The inventory recession has been sharp and the re- 
bound could be the same and soon. Inventory statistics 
are not satisfactory but they suffice to show that the 
downward trend has gone about as far as seems likely 
with business activity at present levels. 

The business investment recession is longer getting 
started, harder to turn around, slower in affecting the 
consumer, and something altogether different. The 
consumer is the all important element because his, 
pardon me, her purchases provide the great bulk of 
gross national product. The decline in spending for 
plant and equipment actually has not had much effect 
on personal income figures up to now. 

So when monetary authorities try to agree on which 
recession and what to do about it, they are faced with 
an obvious dilemma. There is some feeling that the 
rapid expansion of business investment in recent years 
and its inevitable decline provide the best possible 
example of the harmful hangover of a slightly infla- 
tionary binge. 


$1-Billion=How Much Employment? 


With all the talk of Washington’s spending psy- 
chology, Federal contract obligations actually to be 
placed with private industry this calendar year may 
be less than in 1956. Defense contracting scheduled 
for the first six months of this year is nearly $13.5- 
billion but the amount of additional money this repre- 
sents is barely enough to offset the cutbacks in defense 
spending last year. 

Is this sufficient to counteract the decline in business 
investment? How much employment results from a 
billion dollars in defense spending, even after the money 
gets moving and seeps down to the hiring stage? Will 
this stepped up program, plus more spending for roads, 
schools, and public purposes be enough to stop the rise 
in unemployment or reverse the trend? 

The extraordinary difference of opinion on these and 
other questions today stems partly from a lack of 
coherent statistical data, and an over-production of the 
incoherent kind, but mainly from variations in psy- 
chological approach to domestic and world problems. 

The skeptics and doubters have a little the best 
of the argument on the basis of current statistics. 
Housing, automobiles, and consumer durables are not 
showing the recuperative power hoped for last fall. 
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One aspect of all this is that the consumer wilj* 
present in spirit at all meetings between manage 


and labor this year, and the persistence of large w ' 


employment will weaken labor's voice at these meeti: 


However, the pessimists can count on a steady supply 
of bad news for a while, particularly from the trang 
portation and all the going-places industries including _ 


| 


automobiles and travel generally. 


The Best and Biggest Hot Dogs 


A favorite story in the upper reaches of official 
Washington concerns the worthy proprietor of a hot 


dog stand on a busy highway. He sold excellent hot — 


dogs—more meat, better quality, and the biggest, best ~ 


buns he could find. He put up signs a little distance 


each way telling the world that his hot dogs were © 


outstanding. He even shouted this from in front of 


his stand, and his business grew. Unfortunately, he ~ 


was deaf and almost blind, so he could not listen to 
broadcasts or read the paper. 
His son came home from college, and of course, could 


read and listen. Said he, “Dad, haven’t you heard about ~ 
the recession?” Well, dad had respect for readin’, so — 


he took down his signs, reduced the size of his hot 
dogs, and even stopped shouting, and sure enough, 
there was a recession. 

Another angle on the same theme has to do witha 


vised him to stop worrying, things could be worse. F. 4 


man suffering severe business troubles. A friend oF 


stopped worrying, and his friend was right, thi 
got worse. 


Russia a Half Century Behind U. S. 


There is a special timeliness about a new study 4 


by Professor Warren Nutter of the University of 
Virginia, published by the National Bureau of Economie 
Research. It documents the failure of Communism to 
raise living standards and shows that Russia is falling 
steadily behind the United States in most basic in- 
dustries. 


Today, after 40 years of Communism, Russia is in- 
dustrially about where we were in 1899. Russian fac- — 


tory production is expanding in many fields, but our 
production is growing faster. Says Professor Nutter, 
“While Soviet industries have tended in recent years 
to gain ground in terms of total output, they have con- 
tinued to lose ground in terms of per capita output.” 

Recognizing that Communist propaganda must be 


sifted carefully from Communist statistics, the report — 
cites evidence that Soviet industrial output now aver- 


ages about 35 years behind us in total, but 56 years 
behind on a per capita basis. 
Between 1913 and 1955, Russia managed to shorten 


the lag behind the U. S. in only five industries; namely, 


lead, fertilizers, lumber, window glass, and fish. In all 


of the other 32 industries on which statistics were com- ~ 
piled, the lag was greater in 1955 than in 1913. This — 
includes, of course, all the consumer goods industries. 

The report mentions the inferior quality of much 
Soviet production and concludes that Russia is &~ 


papier maché bear. 
All of this, however, only makes more spectacular 
Russia’s success in rocketry and propaganda. 
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